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Abd 

Abd-i abik 
Abla 

Acem 

Acemi oglanlar 
Adet 

Ağırlık 


Ahd 

Akçe 

Aman 

Arz Odası 
Askeri 
Azad 
Azadlu 
Azad kağıdı 


Bac-ı pazar 
Bac-ı ubur 
Başıbozuk 
Baştina 
Be-'anwa 
Bedel 
Bedel-i itk 
Bedestan 
Bendegân 


Ber vech-i emanet 
Beyt-ül mal 

Bilâ semen 
Bostancıbaşı 


Buyruldu 


Cariye 

Celeb 

Cizye 
Cizyegüzar 
Cülüs bahşişi 
Cu'ul 

Çavuş 


Darülaceze 


a slave, a male slave 

a runaway slave 

lit. elder sister; experienced female black slave 
Iranian 

Novice janissaries 

usage, custom 

money, jewellery, clothes, etc., presented to the bride by 
the bridegroom according to previous agreement 
à covenant, agreement 

unit of currency, 1/120 of a piastre 

peace, pardon, mercy 

Throne Room in the Topkap: Palace 

lit. military; ruling and religious élite 
manumission 

a freedman 

manumission paper 


market tax on slaves 

transit tax on slaves see resm-i gecid 

irregular troops 

land-plot, a farm 

by force 

substitute 

manumission fee 

covered market 

pl. of bende, slaves, servants, household servants of a 
princely house 

direct tax collection through government officials 

Public Treasury 

without compensation 

Head Gardener, officer commanding the royal body- 
guards 

order, decree by the Grand Vezir see emirnamey-i 
samiye 


a female slave, pl. cevari 

slave merchant 

Islamic poll-tax collected from the zimmis 
cizye-paying subjects 

accession gift 

fee given to the captors of runaway slaves 
sergeant, pursuivant 


asylum for freed women 
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Dar-iil harb 
Dar-ül Islâm 
Darülterbiye 
Deavi Nezareti 
Dellâl 
Delláliye 
Dellâl başı 
Devşirme 


Devletlü 
Dhimma 
Dhimmi 


Ecanib 

Ehl-i rz 

Emr-i şerif 
Emirnamey-i samiye 
Erbab-i ihtikâr 
Esaret 

Esaret maddesi 

Esir 


Esir ham 
Eyalet 


Fekk-i rikkiyet 
Ferman 
Fetva 


Godia/godya 
Gulâm 


Habeş 

Halayık 

Hâl-i rikkiyet 
Haraçgüzar 
Harbi 

Harem 

Has 

Hassa 

Hat 

Hatt-ı Hümâyün 
Hilâf-ı ahd ve usül 
Hüküm 

Hünkâr kulu 
Hürriyet 
Hürriyet ilmuhaberi 
Hür-ül asi 
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Abode of war 

Abode of Peace 

educational institution for freed children 
Ministry of Judicial Pleas 

auctioneer, crier 

brokerage, commission 

head auctioneer 

lit. to gather, to recruit slaves for military-governmental 
purposes, child-levy 

His Highness 

see zimmet 

see zimmi 


pl. of ecnebi, foreigners, strangers 

honest, a man of integrity 

order, decree by the Sultan 

order, decree by the Grand Vezir see buyruldu 
profiteers 

captivity, slavery 

question of slavery 

a captive, a prisoner of war, a slave while in the market 
for sale, or on the road to a market 

Slaves' inn, slave market 

province 


lit. untying of slavery, manumission 
Imperial Edict 
a religious ruling 


priestess and head of black females 
a male slave, pl. gilman 


Abyssinia, Abyssinian 

a female slave 

state of slavery 

tribute or tax paying, tributary 

a person from the dar-ül harb 

forbidden place, women's apartments 
Crown Farm 

anything specially belonging to the sovereign 
writing, decree 

edicts endorsed by the Sultan's own hand 
against agreement and custom 

order 

Sultan's slave 

freedom, liberty 

papers of liberty 

of free stock 
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Itk 

Itk-1 mendup 
Itkname 
Irade 

İlgay-i esaret 
İhtisab 
İhtisab ağası, 
ihtisab nazırı 


İhtisab resmi 
İlm-i kıyafet 
İstibdad 
İstilâd 


İlizam 
Istirkak 


Kadi 
Kadiasker 
Kanun 
Kanun-u Esasi 
Kapukulu 
Kapukethüdasi 
Karabag 
Kavas 

Kefaret 
Kethüda 
Kızılbaş 
Kitabet 
Kolbaşı 

Köle 

Kul 

Kuruş 


Levent 
Lira 


Mamluk 
Matara 
Mazbata 
Mecelle 
Mechul-ül ahval 
Mechul-ül asl 
Meclis-i Vâlâ, 
Meclis-i Vâlây-i 
Ahkám-i Adliye 
Meclis-i Vükelâ 
Medeniyet 
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manumission 
manumission as charity 
certificate of manumission 
Sultan's sanction 
abolition of slavery 
Istanbul city mayoralty 


regulator of markets, censor of public morals, levier of 
excise taxes; Istanbul city mayor 

market excise tax 

physiognomy 

autocracy 

begetting and acknowledging an offspring from a female 
slave therefore preparing the way for her eventual manu- 
mission 

tax-farm 

enslavement 


judge 

chief military judge 

Sultan's law 

Constitution 

household slaves of the Sultan 

steward, agent 

a female slave 

guard of an embassy or consulate, doorkeeper 
expiation 

warden, steward 

Shi'ite Türkmens 

see mükátebe 

priestess and head of black females see godia 
a male slave 

a male slave, a military slave, a janissary 

unit of currency, a piastre, 1/100 of a lira 


a sailor, a pirate, a volunteer in a certain corps 
Lira, Turkish Pound 


military slave 

flask, bottle 

report, protocol, memorial 
Ottoman Civil Code 

of unknown conditions 

of unknown origins 


Supreme Council of Judicial Ordinances 
Council of Ministers 
civilisation 


Mehakim-i Nizamiye 


Mekteb-i Sanayi 
Mekteb-i Sultani 
Memlükiyet 
Menn'i esaret 
Mesağ-ı istirkak 
Meyancı 

Mezun 

Millet 

Miri esir 


Muamelât-i rıkkiye 


Muhtesib 
Musahip 
Mut'ak 
Müdebber 
Mültezim 
Mükâteb 


Mükâtebe 
Müsadere 
Müstemin 
Mütesellim 


Naib 
Nakz-ı ahd 
Nazır 


Ocak 

Oda 

Okka 
Ortakçı kul 


Pencik 
Pencik varakası 


Rakik 
Reaya 

Reis 

Resm-i geçid 
Rik, rıkkiyet 
Rumeli 


Sadakat 
Sancak 
Sedd-i bab-ı 
rikkiyet 
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Regular Courts of Justice 

School of Arts and Crafts 

Imperial Lycée 

slavery 

prevention of slavery 

sanction of enslavement 

a mediator, an intermediary, unauthorised slave-dealer 
a permitted slave 

ethno-religious community 

state captive, state-slave 

sale of slaves 

supervisor of markets 

a companion 

a freedman 

a slave to be freed upon his master's death 
tax-farmer 

a slave who signed a contract with his master for his 
freedom 

lit. a mutual writing, contractual manumission system 
confiscation, escheating to the Crown 

resident alien, one under safe conduct 

deputy governor 


deputy, deputy kadı, deputy governor 
repudiation of contract 
minister 


a corps, especially the corps of the Janissaries 
lit. a room, a shop 

a measure of weight, 2.8 litres 
share-cropping slave 


one fifth of booty due to the sovereign, an ad valorem 
import tax on slaves 
titledeed to a slave 


a slave (in legal texts) 

subjects 

a sail captain 

see bac-ı ubur 

slavery, legal status of slavery 
European part of the Ottoman Empire 


loyalty 
administrative unit 


closing or blocking the gate of slavery 
Ministry of War 
Kadi court register 
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cavalryman 

execution at the Sultan's will 
exile, deportation 
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Chief Jurisconsult 

Council of State 


reform period, 1839-1876 

a herald 

posthumous manumission 
regular and extraordinary taxes 
a fief holder 


slavery, servility 

pl. of alim, religious scholars 
pl. of emir, lords, commanders 
mother of a child 

pl. of esir, captives, slaves 


Valaf pious foundation 
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Velá/wala patronate 

Veliyülemr sovereign 
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A Note on Pronunciation 


I have employed the modern Turkish orthography throughout this book 
with only a few exceptions. The Latin letters used in this system are pro- 
nounced like their English equivalents, with the following exceptions: 


letter English pronunciation 

j 

as in church 

always hard as in goat 
lengthens preceding vowel 
as in London 

like the French j 

like the German ó 

as in shop 

like the German ü 


gu Qo Gaeta O O 
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Introduction 


Slavery, in several of its forms, was of pervasive and lasting importance in 
Ottoman society affecting areas as diverse as the private lives of individ- 
uals and the state apparatus. It also remained unabolished as a legal status 
to the very end of the Empire although it underwent a series of trans- 
formations as a result of which Ottoman-Turkish society itself was slowly 
but totally transformed from a slave-holding to a free society. Thus at the 
end of the Ottoman Empire, even during the first decades of the twentieth 
century, slavery was a moribund but legally recognised institution. Today, 
in the Turkish Republic, it seems that slavery has hardly left a trace at all. 
Not only are laymen unaware of this facet of the recent Ottoman history, 
but until very recently the scholarly world also has paid only scant atten- 
tion to the study of slavery in the Ottoman Empire in particular and in the 
Islamic world in general. This study is an attempt to bridge this gap and 
sets itself the goal of understanding how slavery met its demise without 
having been abolished by decree in the Ottoman Empire. 

Bernard Lewis, one of the prominent students of Ottoman-Islamic 
history, in his recent work on race and slavery in the Middle East 
attributes this ‘remarkable dearth of scholarly work on the subject’ despite 
ample documentation to ‘the extreme sensitivity’ of it.! Others have taken 
up the same theme with variations. For example, Murray Gordon, who 
wrote on Arab slavery, thinks that a ‘conspiracy of silence’ had prevailed 
among Arab historians, and explains the Western non-contribution by 
‘ignorance of Arab history or perhaps a bad conscience about the West’s 
shameful record in this sordid business’. He is also of the opinion that lack 
of documentation hindered such studies.’ 

It is true that there is a certain degree of uneasiness among some 
scholars from Islamic countries when it comes to slavery, which in turn 
may have its roots in the open or implicit acceptance of Western views on. 
slavery and also in a simultaneous desire to defend Islamic culture/ 
heritage against what is considered a defamatory attack from the West 
employing the slavery argument. The result of these two conflicting sets of 
ideas can often be paralysing, leading to a ‘neutral’ stance which is not 
conducive to the study of slavery. For example, in a modern book on the 
Muslim Holy Law, the Seriat, ‘Abdur Rahman I. Doi, who maintains the 
validity of other legally recognised categories such as polygamy, simply 
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does not allocate any space to slavery saying that as a result of the Islamic 
encouragement of manumission, there are no slaves today, and thus that 
the problem does not arise.? Another student of Islamic law, Majid 
Khadduri, takes up a different position by accepting that Islamic law 
recognised slavery, but shows that he is uneasy about the existence of 
slavery in Islam by claiming that the Koran had provided no rules per- 
taining to slavery,’ with the implication that Islamic rules about slavery 
were the doing of the jurists. However, to explain the insufficient study of 
Islamic slavery solely by the existence of such mental barriers would be an 
oversimplification, and it certainly fails to explain the inadequate interest 
on the part of non-Muslim scholars. Moreover, unlike some other suc- 
cessor states of the Ottoman Empire which until very recently kept slavery 
as a legally recognised institution, modern Turkish society, having effect- 
ively dismantled slavery almost a century ago, is sufficiently distanced in 
time not to be uneasy about slavery in its past. 

As to the inadequacy of sources, some Ottoman historians subscribe to 
this theory for explaining our low level of knowledge of Ottoman slavery. In 
connection with this, they have come to the conclusion that there is not much 
to be found in the state archives on Ottoman slavery. For example, Ronald 
Jennings informs us that one Ottoman historian, the late Cengiz Orhonlu, 
while doing research on the Ottoman province of Ethiopia, 'found little in 
Ottoman archives about slaves and the slave trade there’ and that those 
materials he presented about black slavery and the slave trade came from 
Western travellers or modern historians? Similarly, Suraiya Faroqhi is of the 
opinion that such groups as women and slaves, as non-taxpayers, were 'gen- 
erally ignored in documents prepared by the Ottoman central government” 5 
In such a presumed absence of archival material, both scholars tend to see 
the kadı court registers as essential in our understanding of Ottoman slavery. 
While there can be no doubt about the importance of the kadı court records 
as a source lending itself easily to quantitative analysis, it should be noted 
that it is difficult to talk about a lack of archival sources in view of the 
material already unearthed and employed. The Ottoman archives offer 
valuable insights into the functioning of slavery as an institution and the 
documents they contain are not necessarily related to the ‘state-apparatus’. In 
this context, it should be added that from the official British papers one can 
learn more than just British official policy as British officials tried to learn, as 
much as they could, about the legal position of slaves and about slavery 
customs in the Empire. In any case, there is a wealth rather than a scarcity of 
unexploited material, archival or otherwise, on Ottoman slavery. 

Perhaps this near-total collective amnesia about Ottoman slavery can be 
better explained by the fact that the institution disappeared in the Ottoman 
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Empire by following an historical path different from its counterparts in 
the West. In other words, the non-existence of abolition in the Empire has 
shaped our attitude towards slavery in the past. There was no organised 
movement for abolition in the Empire, no abolitionist tracts popularising 
the subject and bringing home the sufferings of slaves — real or imagined. 
Today, the abolition of slavery, as one of the past human achievements, is 
not part of the curriculum in schools in modern Turkey. Nor is there a 
specific date of abolition (as in the West Indies or the USA) which could 
be used as a dramatic starting-point for such a study. 

Nevertheless, with their ideas of slavery and of abolition shaped by the 
Western experience, many an author — Turkish and foreign — looked for 
similar developments in the Ottoman Empire, and becoming aware of the 
lacuna of abolition there, supplied their own dates while those who 
refrained from doing so continued to assume that abolition had happened 
at some time, if not actually in the period to which they were referring. 
Any of the numerous Ottoman measures against the slave trade, or for that 
matter the ferman of 1839 itself, is cited as the date of abolition in the 
Empire.’ Needless to say, such assertions can be misleading for research 
by creating a number of intellectual culs-de-sac apart from underlining the 
low level of interest in Ottoman slavery in general. Perhaps it is relevant 
here to note that there was not any special legislation against slavery 
during the republican times because by then there remained practically no 
slavery to abolish. However, the Turkish Republic became a party to the 
1926 League of Nations Convention on the Suppression of Slavery by rati- 
fying it on 5 June 1933.5 

Questions concerning slaves and slavery in the Ottoman Empire came 
under the religious law, the Seriat and remained so throughout the period 
under consideration. The Mecelle, the great Tanzimat attempt at 
codification of a Muslim civil law based on the $eriat, left slavery, as well 
as other parts of the personal law, uncodified and totally within the sphere 
of the old Seriat courts rather than the new ‘regular courts’ (mehakim-i 
nizamiye)? On the other hand, all the Ottoman anti-slavery measures — 
which were necessarily restricted to the slave trade — were the result of 
secular legislation. In his capacity as the temporal ruler of the Islamic. 
community, the Sultan issued fermans (imperial edicts) which took the 
name of hatt-i hümâyün when endorsed by his own hand, on any subject 
related to the ruling of his empire or gave his irade (sanction, literally 
will) to suggestions brought to his notice by the Grand Vezir. His word 
had the power of law in the Empire and the fermans and irades were 
sources of the secular law (kanun) which, however, had to be — at least in 
theory — in harmony with the Seriat. As the head of the executive 
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government, the Grand Vezir also issued orders (emirnamey-i samiye, 
buyruldu) to subordinate officials, sometimes in clarification of the Sultan's 
ferman or irade. There were many such fermans and irades against various 
branches of the slave trade which finally culminated in the passing of a 
formal law against the black slave trade in 1889, and a similar one against 
the white slave trade in 1908, both prepared by the Council of State (Suray-: 
Devlet), the Tanzimat body which acted as a legislative chamber. 

The Ottomans used a number of words to denote slavery and slaves and 
substantial differences existed among them. Slavery as an abstract, legal 
status was rikkiyet or rik. A slave in legal texts was a rakik. A rakik could 
be manumitted (fekk-i rikkiyet), but slavery as a legal status (rikkiyer) 
could not be abolished in theory. However, it was possible to make it a 
redundant status and institution, that is to abolish it in practice, by cutting 
off slave supplies. The Ottomans used a euphemism to describe this 
process — sedd-i bâb-ı rikkiyet — that is, the closing/blocking of the gate of 
slavery. A slave while in the market for sale, or on the road to a market, 
was an esir (literally captive, prisoner of war). The slavery of an esir was 
called esaret, Unlike rikkiyet, esaret could be abolished both in theory and 
in practice. This could easily be done by ending, or not endorsing, the 
enslavement of war captives and of kidnapped persons and by prohibiting 
the slave trade in persons thus enslaved as there were certain religious 
conditions for the enslavement (mesag-ı istirkak) of foreign subjects and 
the power of deciding about the fate of the war captives rested with the 
Sultan as representative of the Islamic community. Ottoman documents 
abound with expressions used without any inhibition such as bu esaret 
maddesi (this question of slavery), ilgay-ı esaret (abolition of slavery), 
zenci esaretinin menn’i (prevention of black slavery), esaret mem- 
nuiyetinin tesdidi (redoubling [of efforts] to prohibit slavery), zenci esare- 
tinin lagvı (abrogation of black slavery). Whenever such phrases were 
employed it was in the context of measures against the slave trade, and the 
abolition of slavery as a legal status was not intended. Therefore, through- 
out this study I have translated esaret, whether on its own or in com- 
pounds, generally as the slave trade, or sometimes as enslavement and sale 
of slaves, and not as slavery. To do otherwise would have implied that 
slavery as a legal status was abolished in the Ottoman Empire or would 
have given rise to such tautological sentences in English as 'the abolition 
of slavery (ilgay-ı esaret) will bring about the abolition of slavery/closing 
of the gate of slavery (sedd-i bâb-ı rikkiyet), when both esaret and rikkiyet 
were used in the same document.“ 

The first two chapters of this study are concerned with the employment 
of slaves and traditional Ottoman policies towards slavery in the 
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pre-Tanzimat period before Western involvement in the subject. Chapter 1 
examines the emergence of the Ottoman military-governmental slave 
system in the light of a discussion on the practice of recruiting subject 
non-Muslims as military-governmental slaves which argues that this prac- 
tice was not initially incompatible with the religious law, the Şeriat. It also 
looks at the employment of slaves in sectors other than domestic slavery. 
The starting point of Chapter 2 is the policies of the Ottoman government 
relating to slavery before the Western involvement. While discussing these 
policies I have tried to come, chronologically speaking, as near as possible 
to the Tanzimat through the selection of documents from the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries. This chapter examines how the gov- 
ernment tried to control slave sales through the taxation and supervision of 
slave dealers and to prevent the illegal enslavement of Muslim and non- 
Muslim subjects. It also discusses the lawful enslavement of subject non- 
Muslims and examines the employment of slaves by subject non-Muslims. 
Some space is given to the treatment of war captives who were regularly 
enslaved until the Tanzimat. And finally, the late eighteenth-century prohi- 
bition of the slave trade to Egypt is examined in some detail as this ban 
resembled the early Tanzimat measures against the slave trade in having 
been introduced for pragmatic reasons and not because of any anti-slavery 
sentiment. 

By discussing various means of enslavement and slave acquisition after 
the proclamation of the hatt-ı hümâyün of 1839, Chapter 3 deals with the 
question of how Ottoman slavery was continued in the late Empire. While 
so doing it argues whether there was a latter-day recovery in the Ottoman 
slave system. It also ventures to investigate the ethnic origins of Ottoman 
slaves in this period and looks at how they were employed. 

Chapter 4 reviews British policy with regard to Ottoman slavery and 
attempts to assess the degree of British involvement by dealing with the 
question of whether the British made any official attempt to induce the 
Ottoman government to abolish slavery in the Empire. At the same time, it 
tries, with special reference to the Ottoman Empire, to show how the abo- 
litionists' idea of abolishing slavery, rather than suppressing the slave 
trade, found an echo in British official circles and how a schism emerged 
around this point in the British establishment. It also attempts to demon- 
strate in the case of Egypt how and why the British were restricted in their 
dealings with Islamic slavery even when they had decided to act against 
the institution itself. However, this chapter leaves the subject of informal 
British interference in the status of Ottoman slavery to be dealt with in 
Chapter 7 during our discussion of the emancipation of slaves in the late 
Empire. 


xxii Introduction 


Chapters 5 and 6 are allocated to Ottoman policies with regard to 
slavery and the slave trade during the Tanzimat and the reign of 
Abdülhamid Ti. The starting point of Chapter 5 is the assumption that at 
some point the Ottoman government embarked upon an abolitionary 
course which could not lead to legal abolition but helped effectively to 
dismantle slavery in the Empire. It argues that the break came in 1857 
with the general prohibition of the black slave trade and that before this 
date the Ottomans were not reconciled to the idea of bringing any harm to 
the institution of slavery in their empire by their action. Thus, various 
Ottoman measures both before and after 1857 pertaining to the slave trade 
are scrutinised. The chapter also aims io set the record straight concerning 
what was regarded as an anti-slavery measure in the case of the closing 
down of the Istanbul Slave Market in 1846. Finally in this chapter, atten- 
tion will be drawn to the difference in policy towards the Circassian slave 
trade in the periods before and after the Circassian immigration to the 
Empire. Chapter 6 argues that notwithstanding a revival in the official 
slavery rhetoric during the reign of Abdülhamid II the anti-slavery stance 
of the Ottoman government formed in the Tanzimat years persisted against 
the actual institution. This chapter investigates the linkage between the 
Ottoman drive for a constitution and the anti-slavery policies. It continues 
to narrate various Ottoman attempts to enforce these policies and finally 
looks at how the Young Turk revolution of 1908 contributed to them. 

Chapter 7 deals with the emancipation and care of slaves in the late 
Empire in furtherance of our attempts to understand the process of the dis- 
mantling and demise of slavery experienced by Ottoman society. Although 
the chapter reviews and examines Ottoman and British government 
policies with regard to the emancipation of slaves, it allocates a special 
place to slaves themselves both in bringing about their emancipation and 
their care afterwards. 

Finally, Chapter 8 sums up the results of the present study and 
concludes it. 


] Employment of Slaves in 
the Classical Ottoman 
Empire 


In all Islamic societies private individuals could own slaves and in a great 
number of them slaves provided soldiers and administrators, while in 
some they virtually comprised the ruling class. In the Ottoman Empire, 
too, slaves rose to pre-eminence and gradually came to constitute part 
of the ruling class. Nevertheless, they stopped short of turning the state 
into a mamluk sultanate by grasping the reins of power for themselves. 
The Ottomans greatly improved upon the classical Islamic system of 
military-governmental slavery by introducing the devsirme system in 
apparent contradiction of the religious law, the Seriat. Here it will be 
argued that such a contradiction did not exist at the introductory stages of 
the devşirme. In this chapter I shall also look at the employment of slaves 
as soldiers and administrators and briefly discuss their status. 

Along with the system of military-governmental slavery which was so 
intricately interwoven with the state structure, other forms of the insti- 
tution were in existence in the Classical Ottoman Empire. In all likelihood 
domestic slavery created the largest demand for slaves in this period as it 
did later. However, here I shall confine myself to examine the two forms 
of slavery which literally disappeared in the late Ottoman Empire, namely 
the agricultural and industrial branches. 


THE DEVSIRME: THE EMERGENCE OF THE OTTOMAN 
MILITARY-GOVERNMENTAL SLAVE SYSTEM 


It is commonly concluded in modern historiography that what dif- 
ferentiated the Ottoman military-governmental slave system from its 
Muslim predecessors was the introduction of the child-levy, the devsirme. 
Many Muslim states imported slaves from outside their domains and 
employed them as soldiers, officials and administrators, whereas the 
devsirme had its sources of supply within the Ottoman Empire. 
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Discussion about the legality of the devsirme has given rise to the rarely 
challenged axiom that it was illegal and incompatible with the Şeriat.? To 
cite a few examples: Patricia Crone regards the devsirme as a ‘flagrant 
contravention of the law',? Braude and Lewis see it as being ‘clearly at 
variance with the spirit of dhimma',* while Metin Kunt regards it as ‘an 
infringement of traditional rights accorded to zimmís in Muslim soci- 
eties'.? There can be no doubt that at times the devşirme infringed upon 
zimmi rights, but I would like to argue that the devşirme, at least initially, 
was not incompatible with the Seriat. 

It seems that the main weakness of the argument which gave rise to the 
axiom of the illegality of the devşirme is the a priori acceptance of zimmi 
status for all the Christians and Jews who came under Ottoman rule. The 
fact that they were ‘People of the Book’ did not automatically make them 
zimmis. It should be noted that to be a Christian or a Jew only made 
someone eligible for the status of zimmf. The zimmis were those people of 
the scriptures who accepted the authority and supremacy of the Islamic 
state and made their contract with it. In return for their obeisance and 
acceptance of their subordinate status they were granted freedom of 
worship, freedom of owning property and personal freedom, that is, 
exemption from enslavement. Those ‘People of the Book’ who made war 
against Islam or who lived in the dar-ül harb (Abode of War) were not 
zimmis but harbis. Again those zimmis who rebelled against the Islamic 
state, or who actively collaborated with a belligerent power against Islam, 
were considered to have renounced their protected minority status and 
reverted to the status of harbis. The harbis were liable to punishment, that 
is death or enslavement. 

There is no question about the legality of the capture of non-Muslims 
from the Dar-iil harb. After a battle or a conquest it was up to the 
sovereign (veliyülemr) to decide the fate of the captives or the defeated;’ 


1. He could order them to be executed. This was clearly a case in which 
slavery failed to be an alternative to death. A fetva of the great jurist, 
Seyhiilislam Ebussuud indicates that the massacre of adult male cap- 
tives after the conquest of a certain castle was still possible, on the 
orders of the Sultan, in the sixteenth century.® 

2. He could set them free on the condition either of ransom or of release 
of Muslim captives, or both. 

3. He could set them free without ransom. 

4. He could order their enslavement. 


It is clear that options 1 and 2 could not be applied in regard to a whole 
conquered people. Massacre was generally reserved for those who phys- 
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ically opposed the Ottomans on the actual battlefield, while ransom 
obviously applied to individuals rather than to a defeated people or a 
sizable group of people. To grant zimmi status immediately to the defeated 
non-Muslims would amount to setting them free without ransom. Yet it 
was also practically impossible physically to enslave a whole defeated 
non-Muslim people, although vast numbers of non-Muslims are known to 
have been enslaved after important battles.? The effects of enslavement on 
a grand scale would be detrimental to traditional Ottoman policies in 
regard to captured cities and lands, for it would lead to the destruction of 
local economies through the dispersal of inhabitants as captives, which in 
turn, would decrease Ottoman extraction of taxes from these regions. But 
the enslavement of the defeated was a theoretical possibility from a Ser’? 
point of view. This seems to have been precisely what happened in many 
parts of the Balkans and in non-Muslim pockets such as Trabzon in 
Anatolia after the Ottoman conquest. A ‘theoretical enslavement’ of this 
kind could have paved the way for the Ottomans actually to enslave non- 
Muslim children for military-governmental service when they required 
their services. 

It is possible to infer from an article by S. Vryonis that some Greek 
communities escaped the application of the devşirme.'9 A reinterpretation 
of the medieval Greek documents which he discusses will enable us to 
recognise them as zimmet and aman contracts between the Ottomans on 
the one hand, and the Christian Greeks and the Genoese on the other.!! 
The Ottomans promised and swore to grant the Greeks zimmi status in 
return for their voluntary surrender or their voluntary entry into the rule 
of the Sultan. From the first document, which is dated 1430, we learn 
the terms which were offered by Sinan Paşa to the townsfolk of Yanya 
(Janina) in return for their voluntary submission: ‘I swear to 
you ... that you shall have no fear, either from enslavement or from the 
taking of your children, or from the destruction of the churches ...’'? The 
Sultan himself offered almost identical terms to those Greek archontes 
who ‘desired’ to be his people in 1456. Thus, the Ottomans were clearly 
stating their conditions for zimmet contracts. It is only natural to find a 
stipulation for exemption from the devsirme in such contracts. The fact. 
that enslavement and devsirme were referred to separately in the docu- 
ments was due to the difference between immediate, spontaneous enslave- 
ment and the devsirme. Otherwise both the Greeks and the Ottomans 
themselves regarded the devsirme as enslavement, which in the eyes of 
the Ottomans was reserved for the harb? non-Muslims not for the zimmis. 

The Jews are commonly seen as one group of non-Muslims who were 
exempted from the devsirme and not otherwise enslaved. However, we 
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know that this was not a favour conferred upon all Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire, nor was it related to their being Jews. J. R. Hacker has shown that 
the Ottomans subjected the Byzantine and the Iberian Jews to different 
treatment. After the fall of the Byzantine Empire, he writes, 'the fate of the 
Jews was not different from that of Christians. Many were killed, others 
were taken captive, and children were brought to the devsirme.’ 4 Why did 
the Ottomans subject a group of Jews to a fate which was shared by the 
other inhabitants of the Byzantine Empire while a generation later they 
received the Iberian Jews so cordially? Is it possible that the difference 
was due to the fact that the Romaniot Jews did not or could not accept 
Ottoman administration voluntarily and were therefore subjected to the 
treatment which was reserved for forcibly conquered peoples, that is ex- 
ecution, enslavement, the sürgün (exile), or the devşirme as the case might 
be? In fact, Iberian Jews were not the only group of Jews who were 
granted zimmi status. Some Romaniot Jewish colonies in the Balkans 
escaped the application of the devsirme, among other things, long before 
the arrival of the Iberians by accepting Ottoman conditions.” 

It seems that the non-Muslims’ way of entry into Ottoman jurisdiction 
helped to determine their future status to a great extent. Those peoples of 
the scriptures who, like the Iberian Jews, willingly submitted to Ottoman 
rule were granted full zimmi status. One of the very obvious signs that 
they were zimmis was exemption from the devşirme. On the other hand, 
once they were theoretically enslaved, the Sultan, as the leader and repres- 
entative of the Islamic community, would have the right of ownership over 
these forcibly conquered ‘captive’ populations. According to the ser’? 
principles, the offspring of parents who were both slaves would inherit the 
parents' status. Even conversion to Islam was not sufficient to make either 
the parents or the offspring free. The fact that the Bosnians and Albanians 
were not exempted from the devsirme after their conversion makes sense 
in this context and cannot possibly be explained by myths of a later 
period.!é 

The advantages of the devsirme system of slave recruitment over casual 
enslavement are obvious." Through this system the Ottomans were 
enabled to choose appropriate slaves from among their pool of available 
‘slaves’. The sheer vastness of the pool allowed the Ottomans to be 
extremely punctilious and choosy. Hence the seemingly strange stipula- 
tions of the Yeniceri law and the preponderance of the pseudoscience of 
ilm-i kıyafet (physiognomy) which served as a guide for the recruitment of 
the Christian boys on the strength of their physical appearance.!? There is 
evidence that the Ottomans subjected the conquered peoples to the Islamic 
poll-tax, cizye, from relatively early periods onward. To continue to 
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enslave part of a certain non-Muslim population and to collect cizye from 
them at the same time would definitely be an infringement of the rights of 
zimmís since cizye was a sign of submission on the part of the non- 
Muslims, or rather of the recognition of this submission by the state. In 
other words cizye was the identification card for a zimmi. The Ottomans, 
probably conscious of this contradiction, did not collect cizye from the rel- 
atives of the children who were levied as devşirmes. H. İnalcık tends to 
regard this as a case of exemption from the tax in return for a certain 
service rendered to the state.!? However, slaves constituted one group of 
people who were traditionally exempted from the cizye.“ There is evi- 
dence that the Ottomans stood by this ser’? principle and did not subject 
slaves to the cizye. For example, share-cropping slaves (ortakçı kuls) 
became liable to cizye and other taxes only after they were manumitted.?! 

Therefore the intention of the Ottomans, in cases of devşirme recruit- 
ment, may have been to emphasise the slave status of the boys’ families 
and therefore their eligibility. The fact that these families had been paying 
the cizye up to the time when they were affected by devsirme indicates 
that they acquired a sort of de facto zimmi status, that is, zimmi status 
granted to non-Muslims without the element of voluntary submission on 
their part, after the initial dust of the conquest settled down. It seems that 
for the Ottomans, perhaps because of its uncontractual nature, this de facto 
zimmi status was revertible. It is feasible to maintain that the Ottomans 
could reassert the ‘slave’ status of the devsirme families by basing their 
decision on their original rights arising from the conquest. A de facto 
zimmi would continue to pay his cizye till the actual enslavement of his 
son. In this way the Ottomans did extract taxes from their theoretically 
captive non-Muslim subjects. It should be noted that this analysis cannot 
explain the extension of the devşirme to the old zimmi communities in 
Anatolia unless one regards the Ottoman expansion into Anatolia as a 
reason to abrogate the status of zimm? communities who had previously 
been granted their status by other Muslim states there. Research needs to 
be done into the status of individual non-Muslim communities all over the 
Empire to reach sounder conclusions. In any case, the transformation of 
harbis into zimmís is still obscure to the historians. 

As if to contribute to the modern confusion over the use of zimmi,” the 
term was employed out of its ser’? context and simply meant Christian in 
some Ottoman sources. For instance, in 1578 a gentleman from Uskiidar 
named Nasuh Bey manumitted his female slave Katerina, from Cyprus.” 
Katerina must have been captured at the time of the conquest of the island 
in 1571, if not before. In either case her enslavement would not be 
unlawful. The important thing is that her owner called her ‘zimmiye 
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cariyem', that is ‘my zimmi female slave’, a contradiction in terms. Nasuh 
Bey’s use of the term zimmi before a Şeriat court attests either to the 
incompetence of that particular court or reflects the common usage of it in 
the sense of a Christian. 

To sum up this discussion it may not be out of place to note that opinion 
over the illegality of the devsirme was divided among the Ottomans them- 
selves. The prolific sixteenth-century author, Mustafa Áli, when dwelling 
on the subject of the tyranny and misbehaviour of the officers who were 
charged with recruiting boys as devsirmes, remarks that: ‘In particular, the 
service assigned to them is itself at variance with the Divine Law. It was 
only adopted in the past out of need as a means to increase of the number 
of Muslims.'? However an earlier sixteenth-century Ottoman author, 
İdris-i Bitlisi, explained the emergence of the devsirme by referring to the 
şer'i rules on the treatment of the war captives: 


For since most of those infidel lands were conquered by force (be- 
'anwa), that is, in war, and those infidels, both men and women, by 
reduction to bondage became slaves, and since they as a whole became 
slaves of the Sultan of the Ghâzis, it would be a very good work to 
make them serve in the Holy War and admissible and reasonable to use 
those young men to carry out the decrees of the administration.” 


Thus Idris stressed the Sultan’s legal (ser?) right to recruit devsirmes from 
‘enslaved’ non-Muslim populations whose ‘slave’ status was a result of 
their defeat by Muslims. 


SLAVES AS SOLDIERS AND ADMINISTRATORS AND THEIR 
STATUS 


In the patrimonial structure of the Ottoman Empire all officials, except for 
those of the ulema ranks like kadis, were considered the slaves of the 
Sultan. In reality not all the members of the ‘slave institution’ had genuine 
slave origins. The term kul (slave) came to be applied also to those officials - 
who were not of slave origin, but were freeborn Muslims.” This was not 
just a hollow term. The members of the slave institution were still subject 
to at least some of the rules of the institution of slavery, foremost among 
these being müsadere, that is confiscation of their property upon their 
death. The Seriat allowed the master to be the heir of his slave and of his 
freed slave. In the Ottoman Empire the estates of deceased or executed 
members of the ruling institution were regularly confiscated by the Sultan, 
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or rather by the state on his behalf in the period from the conquest of 
Istanbul to the proclamation of the Tanzimat.” The freeborn askeris can 
be said to have accepted confiscation as a necessary result of their status as 
kuls.2 The sultans may even have tended to execute askeris in order to 
confiscate their estates as soon as possible. Despite the miisadere and 
culture of political slavery which was prevalent among the Ottoman mili- 
tary and bureaucracy, the juridical status of the members of the 
slave/ruling institution poses an extremely complicated question. 

Legal manumission by the Sultan was rarely practised in the Empire. 
Sultan Murad II was an exception. In 1446 he manumitted all his past and 
present pages whether they were with him at the Palace or served in the 
provinces as timariots, as well as some other slaves who performed 
various tasks outside the Palace and were thus members of the ruling insti- 
tution. This was a case of posthumous manumission (tedbir). To prevent 
any future interference by his heirs, Murad II freed his slaves as from 40 
days before his death-sickness. The same sultan had also renewed a grant 
of tedbir to fifteen of his slaves in December 1444.” The fact that he 
simultaneously freed not only his slaves at the Palace but also those ex- 
pages in the provinces who had administrative-military duties has rather 
important implications, and indicates that the legal status of the slaves did 
not have a direct correspondence to their actual rank in the ruling institu- 
tion. Timariots who were previously pages at the Palace were included in 
the manumission. Thus, they, too, still had the status of slaves at the time 
of the testament. On the other hand, if the manumitted pages were to con- 
tinue their careers, then, despite their manumission, they had still to 
undergo their vigorous training so that legal manumission is unlikely to 
have changed their de facto treatment nor the nature of their relation 
vis-à-vis the successor of Murad II. Legal manumission, however, may not 
have been a complete dead letter, especially in personal matters like 
marriage or being able to use concubines. 

The sending of pages to the provinces as administrators without 
manumitting them is corroborated by a fetva of Ebussuud Efendi: 


If the Padişah of the World graduates one of his slaves (abd-i memluk), 
Zeyd, from his palace without manumitting him, can Zeyd buy a concu- 
bine and use her? Answer: It is impossible. 


One can add that apart from manumission, permission by ihe master 
could also enable a slave to marry, to purchase slaves or for that matter to 
engage in trade. We can suggest that the complexity of the juridical status 
of askeris increased by degree in accordance with the rise of the 'slave's' 
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rank in the hierarchy, for we know that high-ranking officials and soldiers 
of the Empire had slaves, and other kinds of property and, of course, did 
marry. Are we to regard them as manumitted or just mezun (permitted) 
slaves? Confiscation of their property by the Sultan cannot help us to 
determine their status at the time of their death, since it only shows that 
the deceased or executed asker? was of slave origin or was supposed to 
have slave origin. Can we then better understand the nature of the status of 
low-ranking askeris, the yeniçeri novices and yeniçeris? 

According to a seventeenth-century source,?! the devşirme boys would 
be viewed by the Sultan himself in the throne-room (arz odası) and those 
who looked ‘good’ (eyü) and intelligent would be chosen as pages. Most 
of the high-ranking administrators and soldiers of the Empire were once 
such pages. The training at the Palace was highly selective and those 
pages who were deemed of limited capability were graduated in the early 
stages and usually employed as privates or petty officers in the household 
cavalry regiments. The rest of the boys, by far the larger group, would be 
*sold' to Anatolian Turkish farmers to enable them to learn the language 
and customs of the Turks. Another seventeenth-century source, the anony- 
mous Esas-ı Nizam-ı Yeniçeri, gives as the reason for their ‘sale’ to the 
farmers the need to secure their obedience to their temporary masters. In 
this way the devsirmes, as purchased slaves, would not be able to refuse to 
work for the farmers by maintaining that they were the slaves of the Sultan 
(Hünkâr kulu).? 

According to the anonymous author of Kitab-i Müstetab, after six or 
seven years’ service to the Turks the devsirmes would be brought back to 
Istanbul. Through a second selection some of them would be enrolled in 
the Gardeners's Ocak (Corps). The majority would be enrolled as novice 
yeniceris (acemi oglanlar).? The novices performed a host of tasks. They 
would supply firewood for the palaces, work on horse-transport ships, 
serve as labourers in the construction of buildings for the Sultan or the 
grandees, work in royal bakeries, serve as hospital attendants, and carry 
ice blocks from Mudanya to Istanbul in special transports. In short, they 
had to pass their noviceship in manual work. Only after seven or eight 
years’ service would they be enrolled as yeniçeris.”* Such was the usual 
procedure. But a mid-sixteenth-century source maintains that some 
devşirmes were hired out to urban artisans for a sum of 25 akçes. They 
worked for long years as apprentices without pay. Some eventually 
became master artisans themselves and they would prefer working as arti- 
sans to becoming yeniceris. Yet when the Sultan needed their services, as 
he did in 1554, they were still liable to be enrolled as yeniçeris, since their 
ultimate ownership lay with the Sultan. This reference can partially 
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explain the symbiotic relationship between the yeniçeris and the urban 
artisans. In recognition of the difficulties created by the practice of hiring 
the devşirmes out to artisans and others, the author of Esas-ı Nizam-ı 
Yeniçeri upheld that the boys should not be ‘sold’ to the ulema, to the 
people of Istanbul or to artisans: 


It is not law (kanun) for the slaves of the Sultan to become artisans, 
because those who have a craft do not go on campaigns. They stay here 
for the sake of a few akçes and they look after their profit. Services 
remain unrendered.” 


Some devsirmes were assigned to the grandee palaces in order to be 
trained. There is also evidence that they were employed on their farms, 
too. That there may have been a competition even among the low- 
ranking askeris to secure their services is indicated by the statement of a 
seventeenth-century source that their services were sought for the house- 
hold cavalry. The anonymous author of Mesalih-i Müslimin opposed the 
hiring out of them to Turks, claiming that they did not learn anything new 
from the farmers since they had already been farmers back in their home- 
lands. Instead, he suggested that they should be distributed among the 
sipahis, the household cavalry regiments, as horse attendants. The sipahis 
would prefer this to an increase in their wages. It would also be beneficial 
for the newly recruited boys who, in this way, would be able to learn the 
art of horsemanship.? 

Like other mamluks in other Islamic countries, the kapukulus were theor- 
etically cut off from their natal culture, and were expected not to develop 
any ties in society except for those to their master, in this case, the Sultan. 
This would ensure their loyalty. However, in addition to their develop- 
ment of ties among themselves as well as their continued relations with 
their homelands,” it seems that there was ample opportunity during their 
basic training for them to develop ties to their ‘temporary masters’, 
whether they were Turkish peasants, artisans, high-ranking askeris or 
ulema. But it still can be maintained that the devşirme boys in Anatolia and 
the novices in Istanbul and in other cities were the nearest kapukulus to the 
position of ordinary slaves in the Ottoman Empire. Till the day of their 
admission into the yeniçeri regiments, they performed many tasks similar 
in nature to those which were performed by slaves who belonged to 
private individuals, and these tasks bore little, if any, resemblance to their 
future function as military slaves. Considering the tendency to manumit 
slaves after a certain period of service, usually seven years, in Ottoman 
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society, we can regard this period of basic training as the devsirme boy's 
term of actual slavery. 

There is evidence that manumission papers were given to soldiers of 
some kapukulu troops upon their enrolment. Slaves of deceased func- 
tionaries and those slaves who were presented to the Sultan as gifts could 
be admitted to some regiments of the household cavalry. Manumission 
papers (:tkname) would be given to these slaves after their enrolment.*? Tt 
can be said, then, that at least some kapukulu cavalry soldiers were not 
legally slaves. When we consider the fact that they were always permitted 
to marry, and that those freeborn Muslims who distinguished themselves 
in battle could be admitted to the cavalry ranks, the non-slave status of the 
household cavalry becomes apparent. This is not to say that the kapukulu 
sipahis were free of the political culture of slavery which was prevalent 
among Ottoman governing askeris. Yet they were not slaves in the eyes of 
the Seriat. 

We do not have similar documents for yeniçeris, although there are 
some references to their manumission in literary sources. Áccording to a 
fifteenth-century account whose author, Konstantin Mihailović, was 
reputed to have been a yeniceri himself, there was a distinction between 
the yeniçeris of devşirme and pencik origin. The devşirme yeniçeri could 
leave his property to ‘whomever he wants after his death’, while the 
pencik yeniçeri could not: his property went directly to the Sultan unless 
he had already been freed by him.*! Thus at the time of this observation, 
that is mid-fifteenth century, the devşirme yeniçeris seem to have been 
‘free’ as opposed to the pencik yeniçeris. But their ‘free’ status does not 
necessarily go back to the days of their recruitment.” It is a possibility that 
the devsirme yenigeris were manumitted on a certain occasion by Mehmed 
II or by his father Murad II, given their tendency of freeing slaves. The 
same author informs us that Mehmed II manumitted all his yeniceris of 
pencik origin during the troubled Wallachian campaign of 1462, obviously 
as an encouragement to make them fight better and possibly to erase a 
point of friction between the two groups of yeniceris.? 

If we accept this testimony, after this date there was no difference 
between the two groups in terms of bequeating their estates. An account - 
from after 1462 would provide a totally different picture from that given 
by Mihailović at the time of his entrance to the Sultan's service. However, 
the same sultan is reputed to have manumitted some 40 000 slaves during 
his victorious campaign against the Akkoyuniu Sultan Uzun Hasan in 
1473. Even if we make an allowance for exaggeration, this figure is far 
too high for the domestic slaves of the Sultan. Considering that the 
devşirme yeniçeris were already free before 1462, and the pencik ones 
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became so after that date if Mihailovié is to be believed, who were these 
slaves whom the Sultan manumitted on this occasion? The only candidates 
seem to have been those slaves whom the Sultan incorporated into the 
ranks of the kapukulus between 1462 and 1473. Therefore it appears that 
these manumissions were not institutionalised and regular, but were of a 
haphazard nature and pertained to certain occasions and to certain groups 
of slaves. It should also be noted here that later generations of yeniçeris still 
required permission to marry,” and that their estates were confiscated on 
their death for the Ocak, if not directly for the Sultan himself. 

The yeniceris may not have been regularly manumitted, but it is also self- 
evident that as military slaves they were quite different from ordinary ones. 
They could not be alienated by the Sultan in any way and they could not be 
punished by anyone save their own officers. Their access to arms and the 
existence of an excellent esprit de corps among them made it impossible for 
their masters, as it makes for modern scholars, to treat them as ordinary 
slaves.^5 On the other hand a number of rituals suggestive of slavery lived 
on in the Ocak down to the very abolition of the yeniceri army. For 
example, when a sultan died the yeniçeris were practically, if not legally, 
masterless until the accession of the new sultan to the throne. In the mean- 
time they would traditionally rebel and pillage the homes of non-Muslims.” 
In fact, many an Ottoman Grand Vezir took great pains to conceal the news 
of the Sultan's death. The new sultan customarily had to distribute a very 
substantial amount of cash to the yeniceris, to other kapukulus and in fact to 
ali governing askerís. Known as the accession gift (cülus bahşişi) this 
money can be seen as a ‘repurchase’ payment through which the Sultan 
bought the loyalty of his father's slave officials and soldiers, foremost 
among whom were the yeniceris. When they were not tendered this cash in 
due time, or in full amount, the yeniçeris would create serious dis- 
turbances.” The fact that the accession gift was not given to the ulema until 
the reign of Selim H (1566-74) indicates that it was originally reserved for 
the slave askerís, not for free-born Muslims. Also, to refuse to eat from their 
famous kettle and to ‘turn it over’ was definitely a sign for something no less 
than full-scale rebellion. By not eating the Sultan's food, the yeniceris uni- 
laterally emphasised the abrogation of their loyalty to their master. This. 
famous gesture was repeated for the last time in 1826. 


SLAVES IN AGRICULTURE 


There were some other slaves in the Ottoman Empire whose status, unlike 
that of the slave/ruling askerís, was well-defined by law, and they 
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performed jobs of a more humble kind. The share-cropping slaves (ortakçı 
kul) were among this category. They were employed in big farms and they 
had no military or administrative function at all. 

Some of the war captives who fell to the Sultan's share, and part of the 
conquered populations who were subjected to the Ottoman practice of 
mass-exile (sürgün) were settled on government land, mostly in villages 
belonging to the Crown in Thrace, in western Anatolia and above all in the 
neighbourhood of Istanbul. Mehmed II repopulated some 163 villages 
around Istanbul between 1453 and 1480 by settling them with slaves who 
were expected to help the provisioning of the city by their produce." They 
were given land plots (bastina) and provided with production tools and 
seeds. Their legal status was definitely that of slaves, although they resem- 
bled serfs more than slaves. They had to deliver half of the produce and 
kept the rest for themselves.?! 

Employment of share-cropping slaves was not limited to the imperial 
demesnes. The generals of Ottoman armies could bring back their share of 
captives and settle them on their own farms. Likewise rich individuals 
who acquired slaves from the markets could employ them on their farms. 
Such slaves could be sold together with the land or, if the owner decided 
to convert his land into a vakif (pious endowment), the ownership of 
slaves attached to it would pass to the vakıf.” We can assume that the 
Sultan himself need not buy slaves to employ them in the Crown (/iassa) 
farms and villages, because his other sources of supply were sufficient. 

It is stated in one of the kanuns on the share-cropping slaves that they 
had been brought from the Dar-iil harb through the sürgün by the Sultan's 
order. This is another indication that zimmí status was not initially 
granted to the conquered non-Muslim peoples of the Balkans. As demon- 
strated by Barkan, the 1498 law for the Istanbul kaslar was originally 
drawn up by the Şeyhülislâm in 1479 (Molla Hüsrev, 1460-1480) .5* This 
fact probably explains the careful observance, in the text of the kanun, of 
the legal (şer'i) distinctions between a slave, a freed-slave (azadlu), a 
zimmi and a free man. 

When the kanun for the Istanbul share-croppers was reissued in 1498 
the original organisation of the Imperial demesnes cultivated by slaves - 
was already deteriorating. The new law simply attempted to restore the 
old order. On the surface, the main problem seemed to be related to the 
marital status of the slaves. The male slaves claimed that the female slaves 
of the demesnes were refusing to marry them. The implications were, 
however, of a serious nature as regards the future continuation of the 
whole system. It is stated in the text of the law that the male slaves were 
turning elsewhere and marrying from among the zimmis. According to the 
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Şeriat the offspring of a free mother is free under any circumstances. In 
this way the children of male demesne slaves and female zimmís were 
being converted to free men (ahrara mübeddel). On the other hand, female 
slaves of the Crown were being given in marriage to free men in return for 
purchase money (ağırlık), by the officials who were responsible for 
running the farms. This meant a twofold population loss for the demesnes. 

In recognition of the problem, the law restricted marriages between 
female slaves and outsiders, and stipulated that only after meeting the 
internal demand could female slaves be given to outsiders. Furthermore 
these outsiders had to settle on the demesne and were still required to pay 
a dowry/purchase money for their future wives. Quoting the ser’? rule that 
a master could force his slaves and female slaves to marry each other the 
law ordered the forced marriage of those female slaves, whether widows 
or virgins, who had no valid excuse, that is who had no little children. 
Paradoxically, those female slaves who had a grown-up son to run the 
family estate would also be able to escape forced marriage. In this way the 
demesne slaves would not have the opportunity of marrying free women 
(thus causing their children to be free) on the grounds that female slaves 
in their demesne would not marry them. They would also be unable to 
complain that they could not work properly because they were 
unmarried. It should be noted that the Ottoman government did not 
attempt to compel freeborn sons of the demesne slaves to take on their 
fathers’ functions, and respected the injunctions of the Seriat on the 
marriage of slaves. 

Concerning the estate of a deceased slave, the law stipulated that if the 
slave had no wife and children his estate would be confiscated for the 
Sultan; if he had a grown-up son, the inheritance would be bestowed upon 
him. In the latter case the son replaced his father as the head of the family 
and as the cultivator of their estate. His younger siblings, if he had any, 
would be under his protection, and their mother would not be forced into 
marriage. Even if the widow of a slave had only little children, she could 
remain unmarried and the family estate would be run by the notables of 
the hassa village, to be returned to the eldest son when he reached adult- 
hood. Only when a slave died without leaving any male child behind, 
would his widow be given in marriage to someone else and his estate 
confiscated.5“ When the wife of the deceased married of her own volition, 
or hired out the estate to someone else, the details of the estate would be 
kept in a register to return the estate to the son of the deceased when he 
reached maturity." And if a childless widow then married a bachelor or a 
poor person the estate would not be confiscated at all.“ In short, the law 
aimed at the continuation of the system by keeping the estate in the family, 
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or in the absence of the heir, that is a son, by reassigning it to another 
slave of the demesne. 

There is evidence that share-cropping slaves increasingly became 
Muslims and shed their slave status by intermingling with the local popu- 
lation. The 2000 or so slave families who were recorded as share-croppers 
in the Istanbul area in 1498 were not recorded as such in 1530.° In addi- 
tion to the more or less legal ways of integration into society, many share- 
croppers may simply have taken the option of fleeing their estates. 
However, it is recorded in the law for the share-cropping slaves of the 
Hüdavendigár (Bursa) province, dated 971/1563, that these had been the 
slaves of Sultan Orhan (r. 1326-1359).9! That they were still slaves more 
than 200 years after their original enslavement indicates that the disinte- 
gration of the share-cropping slave system did not take place universally at 
the same time. 

The share-cropping slaves were employed on estates belonging to the 
Crown, the askerís, private individuals, and vakifs. The askerf farms were 
liable to confiscation together with their slave cultivators. To turn them 
into vakifs could secure these estates from confiscation. Assuming that 
private individuals and individual askerís established agricultural estates 
with slave labour only when it was profitable, that is when there was cheap 
and abundant slave labour because of the conquests, only those slaves who 
were in Crown and vakif estates would continue to be employed as such 
after the Empire reached its zenith in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. Only there could the system display any longevity. The Seriat 
court records can be illuminating on the status and employment conditions 
of slaves who were in private hands. In fact, from the study of the 
court records of Bursa and Konya® it has become clear that from 
the late fifteenth century, slaves were too expensive to be employed 
in agriculture. Hence it is not surprising to learn that only four slaves 
were mentioned as doing agriculture-related jobs in hundreds of trans- 
actions related to slavery examined by Sahillioglu in Bursa. Even 
vakif slaves who had been employed in agriculture were permitted to be 
sold *on the grounds that there was more loss than gain in employing 
them’ ,6 

Another aspect of the employment of slaves in agriculture is that of the 
small-scale use of them without organising them into share-cropping slave 
communities. This kind of employment can be seen in the framework of 
domestic slavery. But there is also evidence that individual slaves were 
bought exclusively to be employed in outdoor jobs, among them agri- 
culture-related ones. For instance, the sixteenth-century Hungarian author, 
Bertalan Georgievics, was bought and sold seven times and was employed 
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as a water-carrier, a shepherd and a farmer during his captivity in 
Macedonia and Anatolia between 1526 and 1539.“ 

Last but not least, the training of the devsirme boys by Turkish farmers 
can be regarded as a kind of employment of slaves in agriculture. This 
practice continued from the reign of Mehmed II (r. 1451-1481) at least to 
1637 — almost the end of the collection of devşirme in substantial 
numbers.“ Little is known of the character of the relationship between the 
boys and their ‘temporary’ masters. Sahillioglu argues that it is impossible 
to consider these boys ‘agricultural labourers’ on the ground that they 
were destined to become yeniçeris.“ But it is possible to say that the boys 
were expected to behave as any ordinary slave would behave toward their 
masters and they had to work as the farmers might have deemed appro- 
priate. Of course, the farmers would not have the right to alienate them in 
any way, and perhaps they had to be careful in their punishment of them, 
since the ultimate owner was the Sultan. Nevertheless, it can safely be said 
that at least some members of the governing askerís and most of the 
yeniçeris served a substantial amount of their terms of physical slavery as 
agricultural workers. 


INDUSTRIAL SLAVERY 


Industrial slavery in the Ottoman Empire was mainly an urban phenom- 
enon. There was a demand for skilled labour in the large Ottoman cities 
such as Edirne, Ankara, Konya and above all in Bursa, which was a big 
textile production centre and a commercial meeting-place of merchants 
from various lands. Part of this demand was met by slave labour. In fact it 
may have been the degree of specialisation required by textile looms 
which led the artisans and manufacturers to employ slaves who could be 
highly trained. The advantages of slave labour over free labour are quite 
clear in this context. Being unfree, slaves had to comply with their 
masters’ instructions more punctually than a free apprentice would have 
to. By using slave labour, textile producers would avoid the fluctuations in 
the labour market, for slaves were immune from seasonal migrations. And. 
thanks to the contractual manumission system known as mükátebe, the 
slave-owners were able to erase the element of unwillingness on the part 
of the slaves and could actually make slave labour more productive than 
free labour. The slaves were freed after they paid an agreed sum to their 
masters — that means they were employed by someone else — or worked 
for a certain period of time, or, as in the case of silk-or brocade-weavers, 
produced certain quantities of cloth.“ The prospect of freedom was 
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certainly the best encouragement to work on the lines imposed by the 
master. Thus the slave-owners could simultaneously justify their invest- 
ments in a relatively short time, make some profit and secure the orderly 
working of their slaves. The mükâtebe was the self-purchase of the slave 
by his own labour rather than a manumission which stemmed from the 
master's piety. While manumitting his old slaves the owner would buy 
new ones and enter similar contracts with them. As fully trained workers, 
freed slaves would either work as skilled labourers or would establish their 
own textile manufacture. Not a few of them became successful entre- 
preneurs themselves in fifteenth-and sixteenth-century Bursa. They would 
buy slaves and through the mükátebe engage in similar contracts to those 
under which they themselves had once worked. In time business families 
consisting of three generations of former slaves could come into existence, 
for manumitted siaves continued their relations with their ex-masters 
through the institution of the Islamic ‘patronate’, the veld (wala).® 

From the kadı court records it is possible to learn about many aspects of 
industrial slavery, the application of the Seriat rules with regard to slavery, 
and about the slaves and their masters themselves. Thus we can learn the 
name, sex, and occupational status of a slave, his price, nationality, and 
conditions of employment. Even his appearance can be visualised, for his 
physical characteristics are described in these records. It is also possible to 
make estimates of the slave population in a given city, its proportion to 
that of free men, the percentage of slave owners, and the percentage of the 
value of slaves in the estate inventory of a deceased person. There are also 
a number of cases which involved disputes between the master and his 
slave, the escape of slaves, and a number of irregularities like the 
enslavement of a free person. 

Sahillioglu estimates the number of slaves who were sold annually in 
Bursa in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries as 6000. 
Considering that Bursa served as an entrepót and many merchants came 
there to buy slaves, this does not seem excessive. He also estimates the 
slave population of Bursa as 6457 out of a total of 32 285 in 1492/3 by 
extrapolating from his findings from the estate inventories left behind by 
the deceased persons that there was one slave for every five free or freed- 
people.9 However, the overall population figure of 32 285, which he 
arrives at by accepting that there were five people in each of Bursa's 6457 
households, appears to be too high. In fact, another research gives the 
number of inhabitants per household in Bursa as three instead of five.” 
Maintaining the same ratio between slaves and non-slaves, this second 
multiplier modifies both the overall and slave populations of the city to 
19 371 and 3874 respectively. If we apply the same process to the census 
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of 1595-1603, during which 12 832 households were counted, some 7699 
people appear as slaves. Only the widespread employment of slaves in 
manufacture and in commerce can explain this high concentration of 
slaves. On the other hand, slaves themselves as property do not seem to 
have constituted a major part of the wealth of people in Bursa. For 
example, in 1489—90, 91 slaves constituted 6.5 per cent of the value of 
the estates of 248 people, whereas there were 52 slaves who constituted 
7.3 per cent of the estates of 240 people in 1499-1500." 

For how long did slaves continue to be employed in industry and com- 
merce in Bursa? Inalcik points out that slave labour was not cheap enough 
to be used in manufactures other than those producing expensive luxury 
goods.” Therefore, with the decline of the silk industry of Bursa in the 
seventeenth century, we can assume a sharp decline in the employment of 
slaves there. For example, a group of 108 persons who died in 1639-40 
left only eight slaves behind.” However, slaves may have continued to 
play a part in commerce in relatively late periods, although this point 
needs to be supported by further archival research. We can note here that 
in July 1794 the estate of a Bursa merchant called Hact Hasan was valued 
at 721 846 kurus, a quite enormous sum. He had once been the slave of a 
certain Cingillioglu.”4 


2 Traditional Ottoman 
Policies towards Slavery 
before the Tanzimat 


Sanctioned by the Seriat and approved by custom, slavery was an insti- 
tution of vital importance in Ottoman society. Well-entrenched in the state 
apparatus through its military-governmental form and almost synonymous 
with the harem system through the employment of slave domestics and 
concubines, slavery influenced areas as varied as politics and the private 
lives of the Muslim subjects of the Empire. But slavery as an institution 
was by no means left on its own to function in the Ottoman Empire even 
before the Western — that is, mainly British — involvement in the Ottoman 
slave trade and slavery. The aim of this chapter is to look at traditional 
Ottoman policies before the Western involvement, which coincided with 
the Tanzimat reform movement (1839—76). This will help us in later chap- 
ters to evaluate the changes in the Ottoman attitudes and policies after the 
proclamation of the Tanzimat and to discern ‘traditional’ elements in the 
policies of the later Empire in regard to slavery. 

The Seriat provided the wider base for these policies by supplying a 
vast body of rules and regulations. The same Seriat also protected the indi- 
vidual Muslim’s rights against the state, among them the right of owning 
slaves. The notion of the sacredness of Muslim harems created a formida- 
ble barrier to the outside world which was difficult even for the state to 
penetrate. In theory an ill-treated slave could apply to the Şeriat court to 
secure his or her manumission, but the state abstained from regular inter- 
ference in the treatment and punishment of slaves owned by private 
individuals. However, it tried to prevent a number of ‘abuses’ while slaves 
were still in the market. Thus it confined its efforts to seeing to it that 
free individuals were not illegally enslaved and slaves were not used in 
inappropriate capacities — for example, as thieves. The Ottomans, 
however, could interpret the şer'i injunctions in quite radical ways at 
times, as in the case of the Ottoman denial of the right of zimmis to 
employ slaves; and Ottoman practice could be rather different from 
classical Islamic patterns, as in the case of the enslavement of Shi'ite 
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Safavid Muslims. The Ottomans could also develop policies for pragmatic 
reasons, but not necessarily in conflict with the Seriat, as will be seen in 
the case of prohibition of the slave trade to Egypt at the end of the 
eighteenth century — half a century before the first British interference. 


THE PENCIK TAX AS A MEANS OF MARKET CONTROL 


The Ottoman slave system was an open one in which slaves were 
continually integrated into society as full members.! Therefore the system 
required a continuous supply of new slaves to perpetuate itself. Because of 
the prohibition on the enslavement of freeborn Muslims and zimmí non- 
Muslims it turned to outside sources for the supply of slaves. Thus, war 
constituted the single most important source of slaves during the 
expansion period of the Ottomans in Europe. The Ottoman government 
interfered in the capture of slaves by private individuals as early as the 
mid-fourteenth century when it reportedly began to levy one-fifth of 
the war prisoners (pencik), or 25 akçe per slave — a supposed one-fifth of 
the value of a slave — in cases when there were fewer than five slaves.? 
The raiders could bring their captives in groups of fewer than five and 
might have preferred to pay the monetary pencik which was probably 
lower than the one-fifth of the market price of a slave. Perhaps in recog- 
nition of this, it was stated in a law dated 1492 that the bringing of slaves 
by individuals other than their actual owners was prohibited.) Evidently 
the big raider chiefs were dividing their flocks of captives into small 
batches and sending them with their men to avoid the seizure of one-fifth 
of them. There is evidence that the pencik became increasingly 
monetarised. With another law dated 1510 a tariff was issued to determine 
the tax for different categories of captives.* 

The Ottomans kept the monetary pencik, which remained as an 
ad valorem import tax on slaves till 1857.5 Slaves without the proper title 
deed (pencik varakası), which was issued to the importer by the custom 
houses upon the payment of the pencik tax, could not be sold and other- 
wise transported in the Empire. Slave-dealers who had the pencik varakası 
could travel with their slaves without hindrance and would normally not 
be made to pay the tax again. But in May 1722, a slave-dealer named 
Mustafa who brought twelve black female slaves from Tunis complained 
that, although he had paid the tax at the Chios custom-house, he had to pay 
again in Edirne. Even when it worked smoothly, the pencik tax increased 
the cost and market prices of slaves. 
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The explanation of the pencik tax from a şer'i point poses no problem. It 
was the lawful share of the Beyt-ül mal (Public Treasury) from the booty 
captured during military action against warring non-Muslims. Yet it 
was not the only tax taken from slaves in the Empire. A transit tax 
(bac-i ubur/resm-i geçid) and a market tax (bac-ı pazar) were also levied on 
the slave trade.’ All taxes, but especially the transit tax, which is attested for 
the sixteenth century, must have tended to increase slave prices greatly. The 
market tax was mutually shared by both the seller and the buyer. It is not 
clear whether the transit and market taxes survived into later periods but 
there is some evidence that a fee called delláliye continued to be paid to the 
dellál (crier/auctioneer/ broker) upon the sale of slaves in the Istanbul slave 
market.’ Together with the pencik tax, these taxes helped to determine slave 
prices, increasing the value of a slave who could be bought for a trifle near 
the place of capture or recruitment, and helping to make slaves ‘status items’ 
who could be afforded almost exclusively by the well-to-do. 

The pencik deeds had a very important second function. They were 
necessary to prove that slaves who were brought to the market were legally 
enslaved. Those slaves who were illegally enslaved could not be sold legally. 
And if they applied to the authorities complaining that they were freeborn 
Muslims of zimmis or otherwise illegally kept in slavery, such as being sold 
after manumission, the court would oblige the owners to manumit such 
slaves and sometimes, especially when the owner was a slave-dealer, would 
punish him. Therefore, pencik documents served a crucial practical purpose, 
that of discriminating between legally and illegally enslaved people. For 
example, in August 1822 some soldiers aud officials wanted to sell some 
boys and girls in Bursa. They had enslaved them in Chios after the suppres- 
sion of a rebellion in April during the Greek War of Independence 
(1821-30). The government which approved the enslavement of the rebels 
during the Greek Revolt ordered the return of these slaves to their homes on 
the ground that the askeris had no pencik documents with them.? From 
another document, it becomes clear that the askerís were not making any 
differentiation between the pardoned and unpardoned villages on the island. 
General orders were issued to prevent the sale of pardoned villagers as 
slaves. A fetva was issued to invalidate such sales on the grounds that it was 
contrary to the Seriat to enslave the pardoned reaya, and slaves without 
pencik documents could not be sold anywhere.'? 


ENSLAVEMENT AND SALE OF MUSLIMS AS SLAVES 


The sale of freeborn or manumitted Muslims into slavery was a continu- 
ous problem in the Empire despite the Seriat’s prohibition. Even war and 
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rebellion were not accepted as causes for enslavement of the Muslims. The 
Muslim ruler who defeated another Muslim army faced a dilemma. 
Although he could pardon and release them, or inflict capital punishment on 
them, he could not order their enslavement. The Ottomans came into 
conflict with a number of Turkish and Muslim governments during the 
Ottoman expansion in Asia and Africa. If an anonymous Greek source is to 
be believed, Mehmed II took the harsher option after his successful cam- 
paign against the Türkmen ruler, Uzun Hasan, in 1473, by ordering the 
execution of some 6200 war captives in groups of 500 in every Anatolian 
city through which he passed during his return to Istanbul.!! Thus in con- 
formity with the established pattern, slavery could not be an alternative to 
death in this war. However, the Ottoman treatment of Shi'ite Safavid cap- 
tives was quite different. The execution of captives by the order of Selim I 
after the battle of Caldiran between the Ottomans and the Safavids in 1514, 
poses no problem at first sight and looks like another case of massacre due 
to the prohibition of the enslavement of Muslims. Nevertheless, the Sultan's 
order that no one should hide his captive and that they should bring them to 
his presence raises doubts, indicating that Ottoman soldiers tried to hide 
them, possibly for sale as slaves later on.!? Another possibility was, of 
course, to get ransom. In any case, there is both literary and archival 
evidence that the Ottomans enslaved the Muslim Safavids in later periods. 

According to H. Dernschwam, who visited the Ottoman Empire 
between 1553 and 1555 during a period of war with the Safavids 
(1548-55), the Ottoman Seyhiilislam (chief jurisconsult), Ebussuud, 
endorsed the enslavement of the Safavids with a fetva in 1554. Contrary to 
previous Ottoman practice, he maintained that they could be sold like non- 
Muslims. The Safavids for their part never enslaved the Ottomans, but 
executed them.'? On the other hand, a fetva of Ebussuud asserts that the 
enslavement of the Kızılbaş (Shi'ites) children who were captured during 
the Nakhichevan campaign (1553-4) was not lawful." This contradiction 
is not easily explained. But both sources show that the Ottomans actually 
enslaved Safavid subjects. The Ottoman army commanded in person by 
Süleyman the Magnificent reportedly took thousands of captives in 
Nakhichevan in July 1554.5 In fact, irrespective of religious approval, 
enslavement of Iranians became a regular feature of the interminable 
Ottoman—Iranian wars. A peace treaty between the two empires in 
September 1736 stipulated the release of war prisoners by both sides and 
put an end to the Ottoman practice of sale of the Iranian captives as 
slaves.'® But there is evidence that some Iranian slaves remained in 
Ottoman lands after this date. 

In September 1767 an Iranian (Acem) slave named Ali petitioned the 
court that his master Haffaf Hacı Mehmed of Ankara had threatened to 
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sell him and his children and therefore would cause his family to be dis- 
united. Asking the protection of the authorities, Ali maintained that he had 
been serving his master for the previous thirty years." Ali must have been 
one of the last Iranian slaves in the Empire and also unfortunate enough to 
be in private hands at the time of the signature of the treaty of 1736. The 
fact that he was married and had children who were also his master's 
slaves indicates that he was given one of his master's female slaves for 
marriage. This possibly explains his unusually long term of service, in 
other words, his absolute dependence on his master. 

We can venture to say that with the notable exception of the Iranians the 
Ottomans generally observed the rule on the non-enslavement of Muslims. 
Evidently the Iranians, being Shiites, were not considered as full co- 
religionists who would be exempt from slavery.!8 Yet when one thinks 
about the massacres, enslavement represents a more humane approach. 

On the other hand, the phenomenon of illegal enslavement of Ottomans 
by Ottomans is widely attested. Süleyman I is reputed to have ordered the 
execution of some timariot sipahis for selling freemen as slaves.? In the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the staple punishment for such 
acts was exile and imprisonment. For example, in April 1790 a person 
named Colak Ismail (ismail the Crippled) and his son Hüseyin were exiled 
to Bursa from Istanbul. They had a habit of selling free Muslim women as 
female slaves in Anatolia and they had been convicted for the same crime 
on previous occasions. This time their exile was to be permanent. In 
September 1790, the Bursa authorities informed the capital of the culprits’ 
arrival.?? 

When a slave proved his or her right to freedom before the kad: court, 
he or she was to be manumitted on the orders of the court. In cases where 
the owner was unaware of the slave's original free status, the purchase 
money was to be refunded to him by the seller. In August 1793 a kadı 
named Abdurrahman b. Mehmed petitioned the government for permis- 
sion to receive his money back from the slave-dealer Hemsinli Kór 
Mustafa (Mustafa the Blind of Hemgin) who sold him a Georgian woman, 
Fatma, as a slave. Fatma proved in the presence of an alim no less than the 
Kadiasker (Chief Military Judge) of Rumeli that she was of free Muslim 
lineage and daughter of İbrahim and Ayse of Batum province on the Black 
Sea coast?! 

Enslavement of Muslims was one of the abuses to be prevented, and 
was listed in, manual, dated 1826 and drawn up for the /htisab officer 
whose duty was to supervise markets.” It seems that the relatively mild 
punishments of exile and imprisonment for short periods did not act as 
deterrents. Some time towards the end of 1838 Süleyman Reis of Tirebolu, 
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one of the sail captains who operated along the coasts of Circassia and 
Abkhazia and engaged in the slave trade, had captured some people and 
brought them to Rize. Since some of the captured were Muslim pilgrims 
from Daghestan and Circassia, the reis was put in prison. The enslaved 
were allowed to return to their countries with the help of the Russian 
consul. The Governor General (Váli) of Trabzon, however, interceded on 
behalf of Süleyman with the central government on the ground that he was 
already sufficiently punished. The Reis had been in the prison for 'three or 
four months’, he maintained. With a hiikiim dated 3 February 1840, the 
Váli was ordered to release him. The fact that the Váli petitioned for the 
captain suggests that the latter had good relations with influential people if 
not the Váli himself.” 


UNLAWFUL AND LAWFUL ENSLAVEMENT OF NON-MUSLIM 
SUBJECTS 


As discussed in the first chapter, the individual freedom of those non- 
Muslims who accepted the supremacy of Islam and thus became zimmis 
was respected in the Empire. When zimmis were enslaved by a third party, 
whether its own subjects or foreigners, the state was under an obligation to 
end their slavery by the employment of all available means. In this respect 
the zimmís were not much different from the Muslims.” Zimmis could 
only be enslaved by the state's endorsement when they were considered to 
have repudiated their contract (nakz-i ahd), that is, when they rebelled and 
ceased to be zimmis. A fetva of Ebussuud Efendi deals with the question of 
the legal enslavement of ex-zimmis: 


Question: Does the Seriat permit the enslavement and buying and 
selling of those zimmis who rebelled against the Padisah of Islam, and 
who were suppressed by his order, like other harbis? 

Answer: If their rebellion necessitates the abrogation of the zimmet, 
yes. [But] the zimmet cannot be abrogated when they decline to pay 
taxes, turn out to be thieves and robbers, or take refuge in the mountains 
because of the timariots’ oppression... Unless they join the dar-iil harb 
or make war with us, they cannot be enslaved.” 


It seems that the chief jurisconsult adopted a soft approach and wanted to 
restrict the incidence of enslavement to armed opposition and high 
treason. 
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In practice, zimmís were enslaved illegally either by groups or individu- 
als, sometimes themselves non-Muslims, time and again in the Empire. 
The state dealt with such cases with consistency, manumitting the 
enslaved non-Muslims and punishing the offenders wherever it could. 
Pirates were one such group supplying slaves through the enslavement of 
mainly non-Muslim reaya. In 975/1567—8, the famous Jewish Duke of 
Naxos, Yasef (Joseph) Nasi, complained to the central government that a 
pirate (levent) called Saban Reis had enslaved many zimmis on the island 
and that many levents had taken the same course before.“ In 1575, the 
Duke repeated the same complaint. This time it was Christian corsairs who 
had captured some Jews and Christians from Naxos and sold them into 
slavery in Anatolian cities. When the relatives of the enslaved found them 
the owners refused to return them on the grounds that they had purchased 
them. The government ordered the kadis in Anatolia to carry out invest- 
igations into the matter. When it was ascertained that these slaves were 
zimmis from the Aegean islands, they were to be returned to their relatives. 
But those who had already accepted Islam could not be returned to the 
*unbelievers'. They were to be manumitted. The order did not pertain only 
to the slaves who were recently captured from Naxos, and this indicated 
the widespread nature of the problem. Non-Muslim slaves from the islands 
of Sakiz (Chios). Agriboz (Euboea) and other Aegean Islands were to be 
included in the investigations. If the culprits were fief-holding cavalry- 
men, they were to be delivered to the royal pursuivant Tahir Cavus to be 
taken to Istanbul for punishment. The centre warned the kadis to be 
careful not to seize the legally enslaved slaves of Muslims on the pretext 
that they were of free origin (hürr-ül asl), for that would be contrary to the 
Seriat." We learn from Mustafa Âli that it was the practice of the corsairs 
to capture the vessels of tribute-paying (haraç güzar) Christians and those 
of the Anatolian Christians. The levents would make the persons on board 
the captured vessels galley-slaves and then sell them when they were 
exhausted.?? 

Although a punishable act, enslavement of the zimmis continued to be a 
permanent feature of Ottoman society for a considerable time and it was 
not confined to the acts of corsairs at sea. For example, in February 1710, 
Fatma Hatun, a female slave of Greek origin, claimed her liberty by saying 
that she was of free lineage. When she proved her case before the court 
she was manumitted. The Bostancıbaşı of Edirne was ordered to arrest her 
three kidnappers, Canbaz Mehmed, Feslioğlu Ahmed and Kurdkadıoğlu 
Mehmed, all from Edirne.” The askeris — officials and soldiers of the 
Empire, especially low-ranking ones — were also frequently involved in 
the illegal enslavement of non-Muslim subjects. Periods of turmoil such as 
war or rebellion doubtless gave them excuses. 
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In 1815, the Armenian Patriarch Bogos petitioned to the government 
complaining about the illegal enslavement of the Armenian reaya in the 
Diyarbekir eyalet. According to this document the Kurdish irregulars and 
soldiers who were sent against the Yezidis by the local authorities had 
made a habit of enslaving reaya wives and children on their way and 
selling them in Diyarbekir and other places as Yezidi captives. The rela- 
tives of the enslaved would apply to the authorities saying: 


We are inhabitants of this and that village, we are the true Armenian 
reayas of the Ottoman state, to sell our wives and children as slaves is 
contrary to the Seriat and against the Sultan's will ... 


And they would demand the return of their enslaved relatives. The askeris 
would take a few hundred kuruş from them (as ransom/bribes) to release 
the enslaved. Some askeris and Kurds actually made a livelihood out of 
this practice, according to the Patriarch. The reaya could not stand this 
injustice (zulm) and it was obvious that they would be compelled to ‘leave 
their homes and thus be dispersed and ruined'. The Patriarch then 
demanded that the government put an end to this practice of selling reayas 
as Yezidis. 

The government ordered the Váli to stop the practice immediately. 
According to the hüküm sent to the province on 15 September 1816 the 
Armenians could not be legally enslaved since they were cizye-paying 
(cizye güzar) subjects. Those persons who had reaya captives in their 
possessions were ordered to release them. Those who would not obey 
orders and continued to enslave the reayas would be severely punished 
and sent to prison.” Both the Patriarch and the government stressed the 
relation between the payment of cizye and the reaya status of the 
Armenian populace of Diyarbekir. The continuance of the cizye payment 
by the reaya showed that their contract was still valid and that therefore 
they could not be enslaved. Moreover, the prospect of dispersion of the 
reaya was always undesirable for the Ottomans, for it would bring about a 
decrease in government income. Yet the above-named documents present 
another problem. It may be inferred from both the Patriarch’s petition and - 
the hüküm that the Yezidis could be freely sold into slavery. Was this due 
to certain circumstances like a rebellion or non-payment of taxes on the 
part of the Yezidis or was it of a permanent nature? As they were con- 
sidered to be devil-worshippers, it is possible that the zimmi/reaya status 
had never been granted to the Yezidis and that their enslavement by the 
locals was not considered illegal by the government. 

Repudiation of the zimmet contract (nakz-ı ahd) by its holders could 
always lead, among other things, to enslavement. Rebellion was regarded 
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as the ultimate sign of such a repudiation. During the Greek War of 
Independence, the enslavement of the former zimmis was endorsed by the 
state and it was maintained that seizure of their property by the Muslims 
was legal. In a hiikiim, dated May-June 1821, to the authorities of İzmir 
and Kuşadası, the revolt of the reaya of Sisam (Samos) was ordered to be 
repressed. It was stated in the same document that a fetva had been given 
to endorse their enslavement on the grounds that they had rebelled and 
killed the Muslims on the island.*! On 22 May 1821, the Kadı of Rusçuk 
(Rousse) acknowledged the receipt of a general order which stated that 
the annihilation of Greek rebels and the enslavement of their wives and 
children was lawful because their crime was treason. Since the reayas of 
Sisam and Ayvalik had joined the rebels of Greece proper, the same rules. 
would apply to them as well.? More than one year after the beginning of 
revolt on Sisam, the government was still issuing orders to the same end. 
From a letter written by the Deputy Kad: (Naib) of Bergama, it becomes 
clear that, this time, the Deputy Governor (Mütesellim) of the Mugla 
Sancak, İlyas Aga, was given the task of putting down the rebellion. 
Likewise, the capture of women and children and pillaging of rebel prop- 
erty were permitted. The Naib for his part promised to facilitate the move- 
ment of the troops.” 

During the long years of the Greek Revolt, a vast number of former 
zimmis must have been taken as slaves. There is a parallel increase in the 
number of references to Greek slaves in the archival material during and 
after the revolt. It seems that the Ottoman state dealt with separate local 
communities on an individual basis: only those segments of a certain 
millet who broke the contract could be enslaved; the rest would remain 
unaffected as long as they kept their zimmi status. Even pardoned rebels 
could not be legally enslaved. Therefore the government issued individual 
orders for every single community who belonged to the same millet and 
avoided generalisations. We have seen how the enslavement of the par- 
doned reaya of Chios was considered illegal by the state. Legal or illegal, 
the number of the enslaved could reach considerable figures. It was said 
that thousands were enslaved on Chios after the rebellion was put down in 
April 1822, and that slaves were sold for as little as 50 kurug. One of the 
enslaved children on Chios, renamed Ibrahim Edhem, was destined to 
become Grand Vezir in 1877-8.*4 

To sum up this discussion, it can be said that zimmi/reaya status was 
normally respected in the Empire. Enslavement was a punishment for the 
repudiation of the non-Muslim subjects’ contract with the Islamic state; 
but this punishment could not be inflicted without the state’s approval, 
which in turn had to be supported by the authority of the Seriat. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF SLAVES BY NON-MUSLIMS 


The position of the Ottoman state in regard to the resident and subject 
non-Muslims' right to buy and employ slaves is a rather ambiguous one 
and fails to show consistency over time. The Seriat allowed the zimmis to 
own non-Muslim slaves. But the conversion of a zimmi’s slave to Islam 
created problems. It generally led to the enfranchisement of the slave, yet 
this was not the case for every zimmi slave-owner. Bilmen argues that 
slaves of a non-Muslim ruler who had a contract with the Muslims 
remained slaves even upon their conversion to Islam, since the Muslim 
state undertook to protect the property rights of the zimmis just as it pro- 
tected those of the Muslims. It was also possible to sell war captives to 
them with the exception of young children, since children who had not yet 
reached puberty were regarded as Muslims. Those children who happened 
to be in the possession of zimmis had to be sold to Muslims.” A sixteenth- 
century fetva by Ebussuud Efendi partially corroborates Bilmen's argu- 
ment, stating that if an ‘unbeliever lord from the Abode of the War’ comes 
and voluntarily accepts the Padigah's suzerainty, his slaves continue to 
remain slaves on the condition that they had agreed to the preservation of 
their status when they were still in the Dar-ül harb. However what 
happens to these slaves after their conversion to Islam is not clear from the 
fetva.*6 

Writing on slaves in Bursa, Sahillioglu points out that non-Muslims, 
Ottoman subjects and foreigners, could own slaves there. There is ample 
evidence that this was the case in the fifteenth century. There are many 
court cases which involved non-Muslim slave-owners. But in the last two 
decades of the same century, a special tax began to be collected from non- 
Muslims who bought slaves?" Though it was still possible for them to buy 
and employ slaves, this additional tax would have tended to decrease slave 
sales to non-Muslims as it increased the overall price of a slave for 
them. 

In the sixteenth century, however, we see the opposite situation. A fetva 
by Ebussuud plainly states that those zimmis who employ slaves contrary 
to the orders of the Sultan (emr-i şerif) are punishable for this offence.?5. 
Here we face a case of reversal of the şer'i practice through the Sultan's 
interference, which itself could be explained by his status as the head of 
the Islamic community. Indeed, when Ebussuud held the office of 
şeyhülislam (1545—74), Süleyman I ordered a general survey of slaves 
owned by Jews and Christians in his capital. The names of the slave- 
owners, the number of their slaves and the date of purchase were to be 
recorded.” The returns from this general inspection were extremely low 
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for a great city like Istanbul: in all thirty-two slaves and a further fifty-one 
freed slaves were found in non-Muslim households. The Sultan ordered 
the Kad: of Istanbul to warn the non-Muslims that they had no right to 
employ slaves. They were not to employ freed slaves (mu'tak) either. The 
Kadi was to sell the slaves to Muslims, return the money to the owners 
and place the freed slaves with Muslim families. After the publication of 
the prohibition the offenders would have no excuse to clear themselves by 
claiming that they were unaware of the law. No one would be exempt 
from the law. Those who had special hükiims to own slaves would return 
these previous permissions which were to be sent directly to the Sultan.” 
Judging from the fact that non-Muslims required special permissions to 
buy and employ slaves, it can be concluded that owning slaves had been 
forbidden for them for some time past. Indeed, the low returns indicate 
that the sultanic prohibition had been in force for some time. 

A decree to the Kadi of Istanbul by Murad III in 1575 to the same end 
shows that the ban against the sale of slaves to, and their employment by, 
Jews and Christians was repeated and renewed time and again. According 
to this document slave-dealers were still selling slaves to them. This was 
‘contrary to the Seriat’ (hilaf-ı şer'i şerif) since some slaves were already 
Muslims and some of them, being young, were capable of becoming so. 
Up to this point there was nothing unusual in this order from a ser’? point. 
Yet the order renewed the blanket prohibition of Süleyman I and banned 
the sale to non-Muslims of all slaves regardless of their age or religion. 
Both the buyer and the seller were to be put into hard labour. Those who 
had slaves would be compelled to sell them to Muslims.*! 

From a document dated 24 April 1605, it becomes clear that slaves con- 
tinued to be sold to Jews and Christians as well as to the Kızılbaş (Shi'ites) 
who emerge as a third group forbidden to own slaves.? On 31 March 1714 
the government instructed the kadis of Istanbul and nearby townships on 
how to deal with the complex question of employment of slaves by the 
zimmis and resident non-Muslims. It is evident from the document that the 
previous blanket prohibition had been abrogated. The Greeks, Armenians, 
Turkish-speaking Karamanian Christians and Jews were paying an annual 
tax of 200 akçe for every slave whom they employed. But in this way, 
observes the order, potentially Muslim young slaves were left to follow 
their masters’ religion. The opinion of the ex-Seyhülislam Mehmed Efendi 
(Ataullah Mehmed Efendi, 1713) had previously been asked on this issue. 
The Seyhiilislam had opined that if a child who had no parents was sold to 
a certain Jew as a slave, the Jew would be compelled to sell the child to a 
Muslim. When a child had both or either of his parents with him, it would 
be better (müstahsen) not to sell the parent(s) to the non-Muslims, since a 
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child ought not to be separated from his parents. Consequently, the Sultan 
ordered the compulsory sale of lone child slaves or child slaves with 
parents to the Muslims. The non-Muslims could only own childless, 
grown-up, non-Muslim slaves and the said tax was only to be collected 
from this group.” One is left wondering what would happen if a slave had 
a child after his or her sale to a non-Muslim? In the mid-eighteenth 
century, the Ottoman government once more published a decree to ban the 
sale of slaves to the non-Muslim reaya and Europeans as some Jews were 
reported to have employed Muslim female slaves.“ 

From a document dated 4 November 1796 we learn that non-Muslims, 
in this case zimmis, were allowed to own slaves and paid a tax to the gov- 
ernment. The government ordered the return of a sum totaling 6500 kuruş 
to the Armenian community of İzmid. This sum, states the document, had 
been collected by the ex-Váli when he learned that some well-to-do 
Armenians bought slaves from some lranian Armenians. The gov- 
ernment's refusal to accept the money was based on the grounds that 
the community had collected it from its ‘poor members’, that is, the 
well-to-do who bought slaves for their personal use made the rest of the 
community contribute to the tax. The government ordered the slave- 
owners to pay the tax out of their own purses.? Thus the government 
made it clear that it regarded the tax not as a collective but an individual 
one. Any sale of slaves to non-Muslims was once more forbidden in an 
overall manner in 1835 and this time no şer'i reason was cited. ^? 

As a result, it can be said that the Ottomans from time to time banned 
the employment of slaves by non-Muslims. When they allowed them to 
use slaves, they levied additional taxes, which took the form of a 'pur- 
chase tax’ in the fifteenth century and that of an annual ‘user’s tax’ in the 
eighteenth. When they prohibited non-Muslims from employing slaves, 
they usually sought to find religious reasons to justify their act, and they 
tried to be consistent with the Şeriat. Yet blanket prohibitions are to be 
seen as emanating from the will of the Sultan, even though specific 
motives for this kind of prohibitions are not known at present. 


TREATMENT OF WAR CAPTIVES 


War, and birth in slavery were the only legitimate means for the enslave- 
ment of a person in Islam. When one considers birth in slavery as a logical 
conclusion of enslavement in war, war appears to be the single legitimate 
and original reason for enslavement." Only non-Muslims could be 
enslaved in war. War against non-Muslims needed approval by the 
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sovereign. Those persons who were subjects of countries with which no 
state of war existed and who were kidnapped could not be considered as 
lawfully enslaved. A fetva of Ebussuud makes this point clear, saying that 
the enslavement of those people captured from the lands of an unbelieving 
ruler with whom the Sultan had peace (ahd) was not legal. The powers 
of declaring war and making peace rested with the sovereign. It was also 
he who decided on an exchange of prisoners of war. Before discussing the 
treatment of war captives in some detail it should be noted that the 
Ottomans continued regularly to enslave war captives until as late as 1830, 
and that war with foreign states as well as with non-Muslim rebels con- 
tinued to supply a great quantity of slaves. Two examples may be cited 
here. It is reported that during the disastrous campaign against Vienna 
in 1683, the Ottoman army took 6000 adult males, 25 000 females and 
50 000 children as captives.°° On 21 September 1788, Grand Vezir Koca 
Yusuf Paga defeated an Austrian army near Klausenburg and 50 000 
women and children were enslaved as a consequence of the Ottoman 
victory.” 

War captives who were adult males and who remained in the hands of 
ihe state would be imprisoned mainly in the Arsenal Prison in Istanbul. 
Being adults, these captives were not trusted and they had to be closely 
guarded. The original reason for confining them to the Arsenal Prison 
must have been to use them as labour in shipbuilding or as galley-slaves.?? 
They were kept there together ready for exchange when peace was agreed. 
These captives were called mir? esirs (state slaves/captives). They had to 
stay in the Arsenal Prison as long as hostilities continued. In the meantime 
the miri esirs were used as ordinary slaves. But they were treated very dif- 
ferently in comparison with other slaves in the Empire. They were 
employed as heavy labourers and they were guarded and had to carry 
chains even when they served outside the Arsenal. 

One of the staple jobs for the mir? esirs outside the Arsenal was to work 
in the imperial palaces as menial labourers. Only a very small number 
could be employed in the palaces, since the permanent miri esir personnel 
of the Old Palace was limited to just six captives whereas the New Palace 
(Yeni Saray, Topkapı Sarayı) had a staff of twelve men. The chief eunuchs 
of the palaces would ask for new slaves when there were vacancies due to 
manumission or death. For example, in September 1766, the Aga of the 
Old Palace requested a new miri slave to replace an Englishman who had 
been ‘lost’ during the Great Earthquake of 22 May 1766,5 and in May 
1798, Süleyman Aga, the Aga of the same palace, requested a strong slave 
from the Arsenal to be given in lieu of Andon, a Maltese who had died. 
Andon was one of the six slaves whose 'feet were chained' at the Old 
Palace. 
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The miri esirs could hope to be manumitted even before a general 
exchange of prisoners took place. The commonest way was that of con- 
version which would eventually lead to manumission. This was certainly 
the hope of five of the mir? slaves of the New Palace who were employed 
in the celebration preparations for the birth of one of the imperial babies, 
when they converted to Islam in January 1762. For the time being they 
remained slaves. But ten of the miri slaves from the same palace, who 
had previously accepted Islam, were manumitted in March 1802.“ 
Conversion, however, was not always a precondition for manumission. In 
December 1722-January 1723, Vasil of Benefşe (Monemvasia—Morea), 
who was a manumitted galley slave, was pardoned from all regular and 
extraordinary taxes (tekalif ve sakka) in return for his annual delivery of 80 
okka (about 105 litres) of olive oil to the royal boathouse. Vasil, who had 
in all likelihood been enslaved during the reconquest of the Morea by the 
Ottomans in 1715, opted to stay on in Istanbul after his manumission. He 
was a well-to-do man and had the privilege of selling 2000 mataras 
(bottle, flask) of wine per annum outside the city walls?" Sometimes inter- 
cession from a friendly power could lead to the release of captives from 
the Arsenal. In 1799-1800, the British ambassador petitioned on behalf of 
four Minorcans, whose island was then under British rule. Selim HI 
(1789—1807) approved their release.?? 

The release of war captives held by the state presented no problem 
as long as they remained Christians. A great number of them, 
however, would be in private hands by the time of peace. The state 
would call for a general collection of these slaves from their owners and 
offer a partial compensation. As a rule only those captives who still 
practised their old religion could be returned to their countries. 
Converted slaves, being Muslims, could not be placed under Christian 
rule and circumcised slaves could not be sent back, since it signalled 
their conversion. 

In July 1740, the Suitan, after the conclusion of the Treaty of Belgrade 
(18 September 1739) with the Hapsburg and Russian Empires, issued a 
general order for the collection of uncircumcised Russian slaves from indi- 
vidual homes. He justified his action by maintaining that the Russians, for. 
their part, would release the Ottoman prisoners of war. Since it was 
incumbent upon the Sultan to free Muslim captives, he had agreed to 
return those Russian slaves who 'persisted in their Christianity'. The state 
would pay 100 kurug per confiscated slave as a compensation. Since it was 
*heard' that some slave-owners intended to hide their slaves or send them 
away to ‘other countries’, the Sultan demanded that the utmost vigilance 
be shown in collecting the captives and prohibited trade in Russians from 
the date of proclamation.?? 
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After the treaty of Küçük Kaynarca (21 July 1774) which sealed the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1768—74, the same process repeated itself. There is 
evidence that the state began to ‘buy’ Russian slaves before the actual 
signing of the treaty. When one considers the long and arduous process 
of confiscating the war-prisoner-turned-slaves from private individuals, it 
seems natural that the state wanted to collect them beforehand to appease 
the protesting Russians. In May 1775, before a general order was issued, 
the six heralds (tatar) who would be sent to Anatolia and Rumelia to 
convey the message for the collection of slaves were given their instruc- 
tions and paid in advance.“! Also in the same month, the governor of 
Alaiye on the Mediterranean coast, Sadik Paga, wrote to the centre stating 
that he had taken 150 Russian slaves from the officer whose duty was to 
collect them from the ‘right and left branches of Anatolia’ (that is, road 
networks), The formal order for the collection of the Russians was issued 
on 30 June 1775.9 In January 1776 the people of Istanbul were ordered 
not to hide any Russian slaves in their households and to ‘bring them out? 
for the government's confiscation.“ Not satisfied with the low turnout of 
slaves, Abdülhamid I (1774—89) renewed his original order on 7 March 
1776. He complained that although more than eight months had passed 
after the publication of his first order many people still kept the Russians 
in their possession. The Ottomans had originally guaranteed the return of 
those Russian, Polish, Cossack, Wallachian, Moldavian, Morean and other 
Greek captives *who did not accept Islam out of their own free will and 
persisted in their original nation (millet) and Christianity'. 

It should be noted that the state did not offer compensation for 
Wallachian, Moldavian and Greek slaves who were Ottoman subjects 
enslaved during the war. This probably indicates that although some of 
them, notably the Moreans, rebelled in this fateful war, the Sultan did not 
authorise the enslavement of the subject peoples. The usual 100 kuruş 
were offered only for the Russians, the Cossacks, and the Poles. Angered 
by the laxity of slave-owners, the Sultan now ordered the confiscation of 
all slaves without any compensation (bild semen) as a punishment for 
keeping them contrary to his will.© It is hardly surprising that the slave- 
owners had abstained from delivering their slaves to the government for a 
ioken compensation. 

From a set of documents dated 1792-3 we learn that only a fraction of 
the slaves were delivered to the authorities in the aftermath of ihe peace 
treaty of Zistovi (Swischtow/4 August 1791) with Austria and that of Yas 
(lassi/9 January 1792) with Russia. The collection and confiscation of all 
slaves who remained Christians was again ordered. The compensation fee, 
as was the custom, was 100 kuruş. On 11 June 1792 a Bosnian kadı whose 
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province bordered the Hapsburg Empire acknowledged the receipt of an 
Imperial rescript which commanded the return of the ‘non-Muslim’ 
Austrians to the officials of this country. He informed the government that, 
after the inspection, no Christian slave of Austrian origin could be found 
there.“ Likewise, the kadis of Tosya, Niksar, Gümüşhane, Karahisar-ı 
Şarki and Erzurum in Anatolia informed the centre that there were no 
Christian Russian slaves in their towns.’ In March-April 1793, Gedikli 
Mustafa Ağa, the officer in charge of collecting Austrian slaves in the 
Konya region, reported to Istanbul that ali such slaves in the towns of 
Konya and Kıreli (Kırşehir) had become Muslims and that there was no 
one to collect. However, a document dated slightly earlier indicates that 
the government sent at least some of the Austrian slaves to their country. 
Since it is impossible to assume that all prisoners of war converted to 
Istam, it could be speculated that either the government was powerless to 
enforce its decrees or was unwilling to do so. It might be postulated that 
these reports from the kadis and special officers were not the first of their 
kind, and only confirmed that there were no more Christian slaves in their 
regions. However, the language of the documents quoted does not support 
such an argument. In any case, the turnout of slaves was even lower than 
in 1774. Perhaps the difference is due to the fact that the Austrians and the 
Russians were in no position to enforce the terms of the peace with the 
Ottomans because of the turmoil in Europe created by the French 
Revolution. 


ILLEGAL USE OF SLAVES AND SUPERVISION OF 
SLAVE-DEALERS 


Apart from prohibiting the illegal enslavement of individuals, the 
Ottomans also tried to prevent the ill-usage and illegal employment of 
legally enslaved slaves. Ill-treated or misemployed slaves could apply to 
the authorities (kadı, muhtesib) for their manumission. Slave-owners who 
used their slaves in illegal transactions such as theft or prostitution, were 
punished, sometimes along with their slaves. For the government, close 
supervision of the slave markets was central to the enforcement of the 
Seriat and the kanuns. It issued many regulations to prevent abuses and to 
bring slave sales in line with the law. The government had an ally in its 
struggle in the shape of the Slave-Dealers’ Guild. The slave-dealers of the 
market had to give sureties for each other and were collectively respons- 
ible to the state. In view of the competition from street-sellers they had to 
cooperate closely with the government. The government, for its part, 
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wanted to see a responsible body and the concentration of slave-dealers at 
a certain place; the slave market certainly facilitated their supervision. The 
duty of supervision belonged to the muhtesib who had to control the 
market closely and to chastise offenders."? Yet time and again, the regula- 
tions of the market were violated and the problems which attended the 
sale and employment of slaves tended to be endemic. 

Slave-dealers were prohibited from selling slaves to unseemly people. 
We learn from an order issued to the Kad: of Istanbul in 1568 that some 
people specially bought disabled and blind slaves in order to make them 
beg in the streets of the capital. Another practice of a similar nature was to 
put chains around someone's neck and go with him and collect money 
saying, that he was 'in debt and imprisoned'. This was certainly not an 
example of debt bondage, not only because the Seriat prohibited it but also 
because of the open nature of the act. It is a possibility that these people 
pretended to be Ottomans captured by Europeans and then set free to 
collect their, or their friends', ransom. The order forbade the selling of 
disabled slaves to such people.”! 

Prostitution was the fate of many a female slave. It was also used as a 
pretext by the slave-dealers of the guild to exclude their outsider competi- 
tors from the trade. In August/September 1583 the slave-dealers and auc- 
tioneers of the Bedestan came to the Kadi. They complained about the 
behaviour of a certain group of townspeople who brought female slaves 
belonging to others to the market with the pretext of selling them for their 
owners. Instead they sold the slaves to certain bachelors who bought the 
women for a short time only and returned them to the sellers. There were 
also some auctioneers without sureties who bought female slaves from the 
women dealers, who operated outside the market, only to sell them to 
bachelors for an agreed period. Consequently, the women dealers and 
unqualified auctioneers were banned from the trade.” In fact, over the cen- 
turies, these two groups of people were to prove tough competitors for the 
guild dealers. 

Apart from being employed as prostitutes or beggars, some slaves were 
forced to steal for their masters. In March 1732, one of the dealers of the 
Market, Bitli Omer (Omer the Lousy), and his black female slave, Ayse, . 
were brought to justice. Omer had made a practice of sending his female 
slaves from the Slave Market to houses and public baths to steal. He had 
previously been put to hard labour, and in 1731 he was exiled to Bursa 
with his female slaves. Then a black female slave was caught stealing. She 
confessed that she stole with Omer’s permission and that some of the 
stolen goods were still in Omer’s ‘room’ in the Slave Market. To aggra- 
vate the situation, Omer claimed that he was registered with the 25th 
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battalion of the yeniçeris. But the yeniçeris disowned him and he was once 
more exiled, this time to the island of Lemnos.” Slaves were not always 
involved in such grave crimes. A master or mistress could always use 
them in intrigues or squabbles of a petty sort. In the spring of 1758, the 
Sultan's ex-chief coffee-maker, Abdullah, and his brother were recalled 
from their exile in Cyprus. Their offence had been to make their female 
slave beat up a woman who was obstinate enough to resist the idea of 
letting the brothers” sewage run through her garden.” 

The Ottoman government tried regularly to organise and supervise the 
Slave Market in Istanbul up to its abolition in 1846. It was much easier to 
check and control the origins, sales and treatment of slaves in an organised 
market than to supervise slave sales in a city which had no slave market. 
Those cities which could not boast of a proper slave market had to be 
content with some sort of organisation among the slave-dealers. However, 
the dealers were not organised in every town. In April 1760 the Deputy 
Kadi of Kastamoni, complained about the disorganised state of slave sales 
in his town. Since there was no head auctioneer (dellâlbaşı), unlike in 
other cities, it was possible to trade in free and kidnapped persons. The 
Naib then proceeded to demand the appointment of a head auctioneer.” 

That the government tried to supervise slave sales is evident from a 
number of documents. But most of these documents — orders, decrees and 
rescripts — were written at the instigation of the Slave-Dealers' Guild. The 
organised dealers were in a continuous state of war with ‘the auctioncers 
without sureties’ who sold slaves in the streets and with ‘the women 
dealers’ who were usually accused of selling ‘free Muslim girls as female 
slaves' (for short periods only, that is, for prostitution). They created a 
fierce competition and, considering their unorthodox approach — which 
they could afford being away from effective government control — they 
were able to sell cheaper slaves and probably took a sizable share of the 
market. Thus the Guild had good reason to support government action 
against the ‘abusers’. The government, on the other hand, had its own 
reasons, both economic and socio-religious, to support the Guild and to 
punish the ‘abusers’. It was impossible to collect taxes from the latter. 
Moreover, supervision of them was not possible. When the Guild gained 
the upper hand, as it frequently did, in this struggle, the government would 
ban the unqualified auctioneers and women from the trade. Thanks to the 
state's intervention in the market, guild dealers would be able to monopo- 
lise the market and to adjust prices. Thus, prices would tend to rise and 
one would expect that this would attract outsiders to the trade. Are we 
then to see government policies as the result of the actions of the Slave- 
Dealers’ Guild as a pressure group and not as hollow decrees emanating 
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from above? The fact that the guild-members themselves were subject to 
the same general rules enforcing the şer'i and kanuni injunctions, and were 
chastised from time to time for violating them, should not prevent us from 
seeing the central point in these decrees which evolved around who was 
entitled to sell slaves and where. 

We have seen the actions taken against amateur dealers, women dealers, 
and unqualified auctioneers in 1583. Dealing with these 'abusers' is the 
raison d'étre of many similar orders. In April 1605, slave-dealers of the 
Guild complained about the unbecoming behaviour of the women dealers 
and about that of the dealers who had been expelled from the Guild on 
account of misconduct. These expelled dealers were called ‘mediators’ 
(meyancı) and were selling slaves in covered markets without observing 
any rules. Moreover, some yeniçeris and sipahis were also involved in the 
trade. They also observed that slaves were commonly sold to the Iranians, 
Jews and Christians and asked the government to renew regulations which 
were issued during the reign of Mehmed IH (1595-1603) to deal with such 
abuses. The reigning Sultan Ahmed I instructed the Kad: to reinforce the 
old decree if it was ‘in accordance with the Seriat and kanun’. The Kadi 
was to ban illegal slave sales and the meyancis, women and soldiers from 
the trade. The wardens (kethiida) of the Old and New Bedestans were to 
maintain decorum and were personally made responsible to inform the 
Kadi of the abuses, a task, for which, perhaps, they themselves were not 
unwilling.” 

It seems that at that time slaves were sold in at least two different 
markets in Istanbul. Again in 1605, the dealers of the New Bedestan com- 
plained that female slaves were sold in the Old Bedestan contrary to the 
old practice, and so mingled with male slaves. The government ordered 
the restoration of the old order of sales." There was, however, a united 
slave market by 1637. According to a decree issued in that year, slaves 
were ‘always’ traded in a certain market (esir hani). The government, in 
this fashion, could collect the taxes (pencik) regularly. The decree pointed 
out that the sale of slaves in other locations was not useful and profitable 
for the state. Although the esir hanı, which had been destroyed by a previ- 
ous fire, was now restored, the dealers continued to sell slaves in common 
bazaars. Many persons and women of ill-repute were selling girls of free 
origin. Many deceitful dealers appeared who clandestinely brought slaves 
without paying the pencik. Since the tax could not be demanded from 
these clandestine sales, the state suffered many losses. The decree prohib- 
ited all slave sales outside the restored slave market.” 

A. Fisher notes that the above decree was issued after a complaint by 
the Guild in 1634, and that this state of affairs finally led to a major 
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reorganisation of the Guild itself in 1640 (in fact 1641). On this occasion, 
the government expelled the unseemly characters from the Guild, no doubt 
to the delight of the remaining ‘honest’ members. In all, the membership 
was limited to only thirty-three male and eight female dealers and nineteen 
auctioneers.” This is not very high considering the size of the Istanbul 
market, the biggest in the Empire. Dealers would be jointly responsible to 
the government as usual. 

In the early nineteenth century we see the continued existence of the 
very same problems in regard to the slave sales in the Empire. Even the 
age-old rivalry between the guild members and non-member dealers 
remained. But it was also a century of great changes.®° On 3 April 1805, 
the government issued a ferman to prevent abuses in the slave trade and to 
restore the old regulations of the Slave-Dealers' Guild. According to this 
ferman, some men and women of ‘unknown conditions’ (mechül-ül ahval) 
had infiltrated the Market. They had no sureties. Operating from their 
houses, the women were selling certain female slaves as prostitutes. These 
people were to be banned from the trade. Slave-dealers and their appren- 
tices had to be honest and reliable, since the slave market was in a way 
like the harem of all Muslims. The female slaves there deserved a similar 
treatment to that which a private harem was entitled to have. Thus, at an 
abstract level, or, considering that many female slaves who were sold in 
the Market found their way into private harems, at not so abstract a level, 
the abuse of female slaves was considered synonymous with the abuse of 
Muslim harems. 

Some slave merchants (celeb) who brought slaves to Istanbul would 
take them to the Tophane quarter where they lived, instead of the Slave 
Market, to offer them for sale from their houses. The ferman prohibited 
this practice, too, and thus reaffirmed the monopolistic rights of the Guild. 
Nevertheless, there were also a couple of stern warnings for the Guild 
members. The ferman noted that some dealers badly treated the slaves 
who were entrusted to them for re-sale, because these slaves were not their 
own property. It forbade the ill-treatment of all slaves in the market 
regardless of their ownership. The master dealers, whose number was only 
thirty-nine, were to be responsible for each others’ acts and were to be. 
punished for one another's crime unless they reported the guilty person to 
the Kadi. The warning was severe indeed. The violators of the law were to 
be hanged from the main gate of the Slave Market to be a lesson to the 
others, and their property was to be confiscated.®! 

Despite the grave language, we learn from another document that it was 
the Slave-Dealers’ Guild who actually wanted the above ferman to be 
issued and the old law and order of the Market to be restored. They were 
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the ones who would profit by the expulsion of ‘unqualified’ dealers from 
the trade, albeit at a price. Nine years after the promulgation of the 1805 
ferman the government annulled it. According to this new document the 
slave dealers, being a bad lot: 


monopolised the trade and sold slaves for whatever prices they fancied, 
thanks to the said ferman of the Sultan which they caused to be issued. 
It became obvious that this would cause some loss to the general 
public.®? 


This was an important break with past relations between the govern- 
ment and the Guild and was actually contrary to the guild mentality which 
dominated economic life in the Empire. Whether the government was 
acting on its own initiative, or was influenced by a third party like the 
slave dealers who were not guild members, cannot be known at present. 
What is certain is that the government annulled its own law in order to 
break the monopoly of the Guild, while its original purpose in publishing 
it had been precisely to re-establish this monopoly by barring others from 
the slave trade. On the other hand, the cancellation of the Guild’s mono- 
poly did not mean the abrogation of the state’s supervision and did not 
introduce changes towards that end. In fact, we see several clauses pertain- 
ing to the conduct of the slave- dealers in the Manual for the /htisab 
Officer issued in 1826. The İhtisab Agası was to install one of his officers 
in the Market to see to it that the dealers did not violate the law by selling 
free-born people, did not maltreat the slaves who were entrusted to them 
for re-sale and did not ‘arbitrarily’ raise prices. In short, decorum was to 
be maintained. The slave-dealers were still responsible for each other's 
behaviour and unseemly people were not to be allowed to trade in the 
Market.8 Everything, except the monopoly rights of the Guild, was to be 
in accordance with the ‘old order’, but how the ‘old order’ could be 
restored without recognising the monopoly rights of the Guild remained an 
open-ended question. 

In 1835-6 the government made a last ditch attempt to reorganise the 
Slave Market before its abolition in 1846.89 Not surprisingly, this time it. 
was not the Guild who wanted the instructions to be issued, but the İhtisab 
Naziri who prepared a draft and sent it to the Grand Vezir. İbrahim Efendi, 
the Nazır, had a very low opinion of the slave-dealers. He despised them 
as being chronically deceitful and maintained that some of them would do 
anything for the sake of money. Their kethiida was not doing his duty. 
Therefore it was necessary to choose a new one who 'could roughly differ- 
entiate good from the evil’. All shop-owners had to be registered. The 
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honest (ehl-i irz) dealers without sureties would be allowed to stay in the 
Market if they could find sureties. But slave sales were no longer required 
to be restricted to the Market. Women dealers who operated from their 
houses were also to be registered with the warden. They, too, had to find 
sureties. However, dealers would not be allowed to sell slaves to every- 
body. The buyer would be interrogated in order to learn whether he was 
buying the female slave for himself or for someone else. The buyer's 
name had to be known before the sale was effected. A permanent officer 
of the Nazır in the Market would keep a daily customers’ record.® If the 
female slave was sent back at the end of the trial period, he would erase 
the entry from the register. Customers who were of ‘unknown origin’ 
(mechâl ül-asl), and who had no sureties, would not be sold female slaves. 
Female slaves would not be sent to non-Muslim houses even for inspec- 
tion. If a non-Muslim was buying a female slave for his Muslim friend 
who was not a resident of Istanbul, he would have to show the order letter 
to the ihtisab officer; but the female slave could only be inspected in a 
Muslim house. Slave-dealers who functioned outside the Market, also had 
to report their sales to the officer. Thus, no one would be permitted to act 
against the Şeriat and religion. Offenders would be barred from the profes- 
sion and sent into exile. After asking the opinion of the War Ministry 
(Seraskerlik) the Grand Vezirate accepted the ‘new’ regulations.6 These 
regulations indicate the degree of continuity in government's dealings 
with slave-dealers. They might well have been issued in the sixteenth 
century instead of the nineteenth. The main difference was that the 
alliance between the government and the Guild was broken by this time. 
Thus the government eventually recognised the right of non-member 
dealers to trade in slaves, although mainly because of socio-religious 
reasons, it did not relinquish its supervision over them as well as over the 
dealers of the Guild. Such times were yet to come. 


PROHIBITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE TO EGYPT 


The abolition of the Istanbul Slave Market in 1846 and the suppression of. 
the slave trade in the Gulf area in 1847 were seen as the first actions taken 
by the Ottomans against slavery and the slave trade by contemporary 
Europeans, and also by modern scholars." Whether the Ottomans were 
moved by ideas of their own, or entirely motivated by Western pressure in 
these measures, presents a question which needs to be dealt with else- 
where. However, there was at least one branch of the slave trade which the 
Ottomans forbade for reasons, admittedly not of an anti-slavery but of a 
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pragmatic character, yet entirely their own. This was the slave trade to 
Egypt. 

The Mamluk Sultanate was dependent, to a large extent, on the slave 
trade which passed through the Ottoman territory situated between Egypt 
and its slave sources in the Caucasus and Southern Russia. Considering 
the nature of the Mamluk system, an obstruction of this trade would 
greatly weaken their state. In fact, recent research has shown that the 
Ottomans imposed a slave-trade embargo during the Ottoman-Mamluk 
war of 1485-91.9* The purchaser of slaves leaving Ottoman territory, in 
this case Bursa, for easterly directions was obliged to find a local guaran- 
tor who would guarantee that he would not take his slave to Egypt. 

The Ottomans had similar reasons for prohibiting the slave trade to 
Egypt in the eighteenth century. The Mamluks whose rule was ended 
when the Ottomans conquered Egypt in 1517 had gradually risen to power 
and had become the 'actual rulers of the province by the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. Writing on the ascendancy of these latter-day Mamluks 
Toynbee remarks in his famous study: 


It [the Porte] not only made no attempt to repeat the exploit of Sultan 
Selim I and to reassert its authority by force of arms; it did not even 
think of condemning the Mamluks to a choice between extinction and 
degeneracy by resorting to the economic weapon and cutting off the 
rebels’ supply of slave-recruits at its Transcaucasian source!®? 


It would have been an anomaly if the Ottoman government had not 
resorted to these options. We know that it actually had recourse to both of 
them. 'The Ottomans decided to restore their rule in Egypt and sent 
Cezayirli Gazi Hasan Paga who defeated the Mamluk ruler of the province, 
Murad Bey, and entered Cairo in July 1786.” Simultaneously with their 
military action the Ottomans prohibited slave exports to Egypt. In this way 
they aimed at dealing a radical blow to the power of the Mamluk beys by 
cutting off their supply of warrior slaves. This decree ordered a blanket 
ban. The slave-dealers were ordered not to sell slaves to the ‘Egyptians’ 
(Mısırlı), nor were individuals allowed to take their slaves to Egypt. Ships 
would be searched for contraband slaves when they were passing through 
the Straits. Slaves, if found on board, would be confiscated and sent to 
Istanbul.?! 

The prohibition turned out to be one of considerable duration. It was 
renewed several times and there are documents to indicate that it lasted 
into the early years of the fifth decade of the nineteenth century. Murad 
Bey's return to power, together with İbrahim Bey in 1791, and the estab- 
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lishment of a duumvirate which endured until the French occupation, the 
ensuing turmoil, and finally Mehmed Ali’s ascendancy to power and his 
prolonged struggle with the Istanbul government, did not encourage the 
Ottomans to lift the ban. The emphasis of the prohibition was, not 
unnaturally, on the export of male slaves, but it seems that during its 
earlier stages, the prohibition was also extended to female slaves. In 
Spring 1793, the government issued a warning not only to slave-dealers 
who were in the habit of selling ‘slaves and female slaves’ to the 
‘Egyptians’, but also to the ships’ captains who transported them.?? 

After the Anglo-Ottoman reoccupation of Egypt, the prohibition was 
renewed. In Spring 1802, the kadıs of İzmir, Aydın, Akçaşehir, Kuşadası 
and Bursa informed the central government that they had registered the 
order of the slave-trade prohibition in their court records while the gov- 
ernor of the Saruhan Sancak acknowledged the receipt of the same order.” 
Thus the restoration of Ottoman rule in Egypt did not bring about an 
abrogation of the ban. On the contrary, it enabled the Ottomans to extend 
the enforcement of it by allowing them to control the slave-importing 
ports in Egypt. An order was sent to the governor general of Egypt, Hursid 
Ahmed Pasa, enjoining him to prevent slave imports to his province.” He 
acknowledged the receipt of the order informing the Porte that the offend- 
ers would be punished,” and again wrote to Istanbul to the effect that he 
had warned the authorities in Dimyat (Damietta), Iskenderiye (Alexandria) 
and in other ports to observe the ban.” Apart from another renewal of the 
prohibition in 1810-11, we learn from a letter written by the Kad: of 
Edirne and dated 26 January 1827 that, at that time, there was a general 
*warning' concerning the preservation of the prohibition of the slave trade 
to Egypt ‘under any circumstances' .? 

It is difficult to judge the actual effect of this prohibition on the 
Mamluks in particular, and on Egyptian society in general. But it is tempt- 
ing to assume that the relatively quick and smooth eradication of the 
Mamluks by Mehmed Ali and their inability to recover, had something to 
do with the Ottoman slave-trade ban. Marsot informs us that Mehmed Ali 
himself had to ‘look elsewhere for his officers’ and thought of ‘developing 
a slave army from the Sudan’ because of the Ottoman embargo on the sale 
of slaves.?? We are on firmer ground when we deal with the effects of the 
prohibition on Ottoman society. Through it, the Ottoman government 
effectively controlled the internal slave trade of the Empire. Slave-owners 
had to apply for permission to take their slaves from one place to 
another.” Regardless of their destination they had to pledge that they 
would not take their slaves to Egypt. Sometimes they had to find guaran- 
tors, and sometimes they had to sent a document approved by the local 
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kadı to their places of departure to the effect that they had actually reached 
their destinations together with their slaves. It was the duty of the custom 
and port officials to see to it that slaves were properly transported. Slaves 
without permission papers were likely to be confiscated. 

Government officials, grandees and dignitaries, too, were liable to the 
above practice. This indicates a determined effort on the part of the gov- 
ernment to enforce the slave trade ban to Egypt. There is ample documen- 
tation of the requests to transport slaves by the askerís or on behalf of 
them by their stewards (kethiida, kapıkethüdası) in Istanbul.? One of 
these requests is of particular interest since it was made by the Kapıkethü- 
dası of İbrahim Paşa of Egypt.!9! In March 1825, he petitioned the govern- 
ment for permission to send some slaves to his master. Ibrahim Pasa was 
in the Morea at the time and engaged in the repression of the Greek Revolt 
on behalf of the Ottomans. The Kapikethüdasi drew the government's 
attention to the fact that several of Ibrahim’s slaves had been killed in 
action and asked permission to send three slaves whom he had bought in 
Izmir to the Morea to replace the dead ones. The irony which this petition 
involves is evident. Ibrahim and his Egyptian troops were fighting for the 
Ottomans to repress the revolt, and his soldiers among whom there were 
slaves were dying for them, yet slave sales to Egypt and to the Egyptians 
were forbidden. Perhaps İbrahim was subtly protesting and his aim was to 
show the irrelevance of the prohibition. However, the terseness of the 
document does not allow us to come to this conclusion. Permission was 
granted on condition that the steward would stand as guarantor for the 
notification of the arrival of slaves to İbrahim. If Ibrahim's intention had 
been to show the irrelevance of the ban, the Ottoman authorities made it 
clear that the ban would continue to be in effect by simply adding a text of 
the slave-trade prohibition to Egypt to the permission document. 

From this text we learn much about the nature of the prohibition. The 
text traces the beginnings of the present ban to 1225/1810-11. Neither 
slave merchants nor other individuals were to be allowed to take slaves to 
Egypt. The prohibition was of a permanent nature. In cases of violation the 
guilty parties — those officials who let the slaves pass through customs as 
well as the owners — would be punished severely regardless of their ranks. 
The slaves would then belong to the officers who confiscated them. If 
slaves were on board a vessel, the vessel itself would be confiscated for 
the state and its captain put under arrest. Exceptions could be made, but 
only with the approval of the state. Thus the permission to send slaves to 
the ‘Egyptian’ Ibrahim Paga was one such exception which served to prove 
the general rule of the prohibition of slave exports to Egypt. 


3 Means of Enslavement and 
Slave Acquisition in the 
Late Ottoman Empire: 
Continuation of Ottoman 
Slavery after 1839 


The reform period known in Ottoman historiography as the Tanzimat 
(1839-1876) was inaugurated on 3 November 1839 with the public 
reading by Mustafa Resid Paga of a ferman which came to be known as the 
Gülhane Imperial Rescript. There was nothing explicitly pertaining to 
slavery in the ferman yet it was the culmination of a number of earlier 
attempts which tried to break the state tradition, which in turn was very 
much affiliated with military-governmental slavery in the Empire. As 
early as 1827, immediately after the destruction of the Janissaries the 
Sultan relinquished his right of confiscating the estates of government 
officials who died a natural death but retained this right in cases of 
execution. In 1838, with the promulgation of the first penal code, these 
two vestiges of military-governmental slavery namely confiscation 
(müsadere) and execution at the Sultan's will (siyaseten katl) were both 
abrogated.! The Gülhane Rescript confirmed the earlier stance of the 
Sultan by declaring the principle of the inviolability of the ‘life, property 
and honour' of all the subjects of the Sultan including the bureaucrats and 
military officials who had previously been subject to the rules of 
military-governmental slavery irrespective of their actual origins. Thus, 
although the ferman had nothing explicit against slavery, a break with the 
state tradition in this respect was brought about. However, residues of 
military-governmental slavery survived into the Tanzimat and beyond and 
did not disappear without some persistence. This period, together with the 
reign of Abdülhamid II (1876-1909), which in many ways continued the 
reforms, can be referred to as the late Ottoman Empire. This chapter deals 
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with the various means of enslavement in the late Ottoman Empire and 
while doing so attempts to show the impact of government policies on 
them and discusses whether there was a recovery in the Ottoman slave 
system. It also examines the ethnic origins of Ottoman slaves and looks at 
the way that they were employed. Throughout the chapter attention is 
drawn to the differences between the centre and the provinces. 


MEANS OF ENSLAVEMENT AND ACQUISITION OF SLAVES IN 
THE LATE EMPIRE 


O. Patterson, in his comparative study on slavery, groups the various 
means of enslavement under eight headings: 


Capture in warfare 

Kidnapping 

Tribute and tax payment 

Debt 

Punishment for crimes 
Abandonment and sale of children 
Self-enslavement 

Birth? 
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Of the above means, the Ottomans still used some in the late empire to 
acquire slaves directly. They also acquired them indirectly through trade 
and to a much smaller extent as tribute or gifts from their dependencies 
and friendly rulers. Debt-slavery and enslavement as punishment for 
crimes were methods which had never been employed in the Ottoman 
Empire and subjects of the Empire were never enslaved for tributary 
purposes although the central government was the recipient of such slaves. 


Capture in Warfare 


This was the single most important method of enslavement and slave 
acquisition during the period of Ottoman territorial expansion between 
1300 and 1600. The Ottomans gave up the practice of enslaving prisoners 
of war only after the 1828-9 war with Russia.? War captives from the next 
major war, namely the Crimean War, during which the British and the 
French were Ottoman allies, were not enslaved. Moreover, the Ottoman 
government, at the instigation of its allies, totally prohibited the enslave- 
ment and sale of Georgians, who were Russian subjects, and discouraged 
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the trade in Circassians during this war.* If the Sultan, as the sovereign, 
did not sanction the enslavement of foreign subjects, individual Muslims 
could not legally enslave them. However, during the course of the 
Crimean War, private individuals and irregular troops (başıbozuks) saw no 
reason not to enslave enemy subjects as they had done before. It was 
robably anathema to them that the government no longer sanctioned 
capture in warfare and regarded it as kidnapping. The government for its 
part tried to abide by its decision to prevent the enslavement and sale of 
Georgians. There is evidence that kidnapped Georgians were returned to 
the Russian authorities even before hostilities ceased. For example, in 
February 1855, the Commander-in-chief of the Russian army in the 
Caucasus, Lieutenant-General Bebutov, wrote to Sirri Paga, the Váli of 
Kars and thanked him for the return of four Georgian slaves.? Enslavement 
of non-Muslim subjects as a result of rebellion on their part was another 
form of enslavement in warfare. After the abrogation of the classical 
zimmi status in 1856 when the Sultan recognised the equality of all his 
subjects before the law,“ the state could no longer legitimise and sanction 
the enslavement of rebellious non-Muslims by asserting that they had 
abrogated their zimmet contract with it. Nevertheless, there are indications 
that some of the non-Muslims who rebelled before and during the 1877-8 
war with Russia were actually enslaved by the bagibozuks.’ But, devoid of 
the state's sanction, this kind of enslavement, too, should no longer be 
seen as enslavement in warfare but must belong to the category of 
kidnapping. 


Kidnapping 


Kidnapping was practised on a more or less regular basis, mostly regard- 
less of the government's attitude by the peoples of certain frontier regions 
which bordered slave-recruitment areas. The peoples of the north-eastern 
corner of Anatolia, especially the Laz and inhabitants of Çürüksu were 
known as chronic kidnappers and they continued to live up to their 
reputation in the reform era of the Empire. The same was also valid for the 
Tripolitanian Arabs and for the Arabs of the Red Sea littoral, who organ- 
ised raids into the kingdoms of the Sudan and made a living by enslaving 
the pagan and sometimes the Muslim peoples of these areas.* The circum- 
stances of frontier society certainly encouraged kidnapping, and it would 
only be fair to note that sometimes it took the form of mutual reprisals. 
According to the British vice-consul in Batumi in 1841, the Georgians 
used to make incursions into Ottoman territory to take slaves but the estab- 
lishment of Russian power prevented this.? Almost a quarter of a century 
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later we find Ottoman subjects, Arabs and Turks enslaved by a Circassian 
tribe, the Abkas. It is possible that the ‘Arabs’ were actually blacks who 
found their way to the Caucasus through the slave trade, but the Turks had 
been enslaved when their vessel was shipwrecked off the Circassian coast. 
They were liberated by the Russian authorities on the intercession of the 
Ottoman vice-consul in Poti.'° In the Caucasus itself rival tribes kidnapped 
each other's people, mostly young children and girls, and sold them to the 
Ottomans. Sometimes professional slave-traders posed as suitors and 
abducted Circassian and Georgian girls for sale.!! The Circassian tribes 
continued the tradition of kidnapping after their exodus to the Empire in the 
1860s. They were accused by the public of stealing free-born Muslim 
girls.'? They also kidnapped the children of non-Muslim Ottoman subjects. 

Another group of people who practised internal kidnapping were the 
Kurdish tribesmen of south-eastern Anatolia and northern Iraq. We have 
seen the position of the Ottoman government on this issue in the pre- 
Tanzimat era. The government's protection was not extended to the 
Yezidis then.” In 1844, during the latter stages of the revolt of Bedirhan 
Bey (1836-47), upon British representations the Government liberated 
some Tayyari Christians, who had been enslaved by the Kurdish chief. 
True to the old Ottoman tradition, it was decided in the High Council of 
Judicial Ordinances that only those who remained Christians could be 
freed and the freed would resume paying the cizye as subject Christians. 
From another document we learn that Nestorians, Jacobites and Yezidis 
were sold as slaves by the Kurds. After the suppression of Bedirhan's 
revolt by Osman Paga, the British Embassy asked the Otioman govern- 
ment to restore the freedom of these slaves. Again, true to the tradition at 
first, the Váli of Diyarbekir informed Istanbul that he had fulfilled its 
orders and that all the Nestorian and Jacobite slaves had been emanci- 
pated, only some Yezidi girls remained slaves. But this time the office of 
the Şeyhülislâm gave a fetva to the effect that, since Bedirhan was a pun- 
ished rebel, those who had been enslaved by him could not be kept in 
slavery. However, the government, bound by religious concerns, could not 
order the return of converted slaves or of those female slaves who had had 
children by their masters, despite the illegality of their enslavement. This 
was not an isolated incident. In 1855, during another revolt, Yezdan Sir 
enslaved some Nestorians and Yezidis in Garzan and Siirt and sent them 
to Mosul for sale. The British and French consulates interceded on their 
behalf. This time the return of the slaves, including the Yezidis, to their 
relatives raised no religious questions. 

It should only be noted that what was illegal for the government did 
not seem so to the local Kurdish feudal leaders. A Jewish traveller, 
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J. J. Benjamin of Moldavia, who visited the area between 1846 and 1855 
during these struggles, describes a full feudal system in which the 
Nestorian and Jewish peasants were kept in bondage by the Kurds. They 
were made to pay a poll-tax which amounted to 500 piastres per annum 
for the poorest and performed ‘serf-service’ by cultivating their master’s 
field at different times of the year. It seems that these ‘serfs’ were in prac- 
tice treated more like slaves by their masters, "The master has the absolute 
power of life and death over his slaves; at his will he can sell them to 
another master, either in whole families or individually.’!’ Benjamin's 
remarks are complementary to the archival data and they may explain why 
Kurdish leaders consistently sold local non-Muslims into slavery: they 
were merely asserting their right of ownership over them. This state of 
affairs was disrupted when the centralising power of the Tanzimat reached 
the area and ended the semi-independence of the feudal leaders. On the 
effects of the Ottoman centre's move, Benjamin has this to say: 


In the districts of Kurdistan, which is now under the rule of the Sublime 
Port [sic], the condition of the Jews is somewhat more endurable. The 
Moslem[s] (that is müsellems) appointed by the government have abol- 
ished slavery; the poll tax goes direct into the hands of the Pacha.'® 


Despite the Ser’? injunctions and new legislation of the reform era, kid- 
napping, especially on an individual, small-scale level continued in the 
Empire so long as there was a demand for slaves. This does not mean that 
large-scale, organised kidnapping stopped every where in the Empire. For 
example, as late as 1902, men-of-war from the Ottoman Red Sea Fleet 
intercepted a slaver, full of women and children captured by ‘pirates’ on 
the Yemenese coast and destined for the Hijazi and African markets. But 
at least in the Anatolian heartland of the Empire, the government 
was more successful in dealing with large-scale, organised forms of 
kidnapping.!° 


Tribute and Tax Payment 


As the Ottoman Empire was not a tribute-paying state, this method was 
not used as a means of enslavement. However, the Ottomans did receive 
slaves from their dependencies or from friendly lesser states. Thus tribute 
played a part only as an indirect method of slave acquisition. Before its 
annexation by Russia in 1783, the Khanate of Crimea sent frequent gifts of 
female slaves to the Sultan's palace.” The Maghreb Regencies, and some 
African principalities via the Regencies, were another source of tributary 
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slaves.?! Tunisia did not officially stop sending slaves to Istanbul as part of 
the tribute until 1842. According to the British Consul General Sir Thomas 
Reade, Ahmed Bey, the Bey of Tunisia, instructed his envoy to inform the 
Porte, in case he was asked why he had not brought any slaves, that the 
Bey had already taken certain measures in regard to slavery (that is he had 
prohibited the slave trade in August 1841) and that he ‘had come to the 
fixed resolution of putting a total end to it in his Dominions’. Lord 
Aberdeen, the British Foreign Secretary, instructed the ambassador in 
Istanbul to intercede on behalf of the Bey and ‘to state to the Porte the 
cause of the Bey’s failure to send the customary present of slaves as a 
portion of the Tribute from His Highness to the Sultan.’ The Bey was 
assured that the British government would use its good offices ‘to the end 
that his acquiescence in the wishes of the English Nation for the abolition 
of Slave Trade and of slavery, may not have an unfavourable effect on the 
relations of His Highness with the Sultan.’ 

As to Tripoli, there is no indication that after the re-establishment of 
Ottoman direct rule in 1835 slaves were sent as customary tribute from the 
Vildyet to Istanbul. But it was through Tripoli that some Central African 
rulers sent slaves to the Sultan. The ruler of Bornu, ‘Umar’, sent some male 
and female slaves, in all ninety, to the Sultan in 1848. Of the batch, eighteen 
died on the road, and the rest were manumitted by the Sultan.” An incident 
which took place in 1850 indicates that these presents from Bornu were of 
quite a frequent if not a regular character. A relative of ‘Umar’, Haci 
Muhammad, who was accompanied by a number of eunuchs and female 
slaves, died in Malta. The Ottoman consul thought that the slaves he left 
behind were presents for Istanbul and sent them there. However, the Vali of 
Tripoli informed the Consul that they were the deceased man’s private prop- 
erty and that the heirs should be compensated. Istanbul agreed. Since all 
slaves but one had been sold (for the Public Treasury?), the heirs were sent 
cash. The unsold slave also stayed in Istanbul when his freedom was bought 
for 3000 kuruş from his ‘masters’ at the expense of the Sultan.?* On their 
accession to the throne, the kings of Wadai also sent slaves, usually 
eunuchs, to Istanbul to show their respect, having themselves received the 
eunuchs from Bagirmi as tribute. Tribute, by its nature, must have sup- 
plied only a very limited number of slaves even before the acceleration of 
European domination of the slave-recruitment areas in the nineteenth 
century and before Ottoman policy embarked on an anti-slavery course. 


Abandonment and Sale of Children 


Despite the fact that subjects of the Empire, Muslims and Christians,were 
sometimes forced by poverty to sell their children,” this method was not 
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used extensively in the Empire before the Circassian immigration in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Islam forbids enslavement of the 
freeborn Muslims and zimmís, and the Ottomans looked on the Circassian 
practice of selling their own children and relatives as a ‘strange custom’ 
even though they were the main customers. The basically dual structure of 
Circassian society, which was composed of free and slave classes, created 
some legal loopholes for the sale of children or relatives. The Circassian 
owners had more control over their slaves while still in the Caucasus and 
it was they who sold the children of their slaves or supervised the sale. 
After the immigration, integration into Ottoman society caused the ruler- 
owners to relax their control over their human stock. In theory, only those 
from the slave class could be bought and sold. In fact, many Circassians of 
the free class were compelled to sell their children, especially during the 
chaotic days of the emigration.” The buyers overcame their religious scru- 
ples by obtaining a certificate from the vendor stating that the person 
offered for sale was of the ‘slave class'.?? There are many references to the 
sale of children because of poverty, but it would be an oversimplification 
to explain this phenomenon by this motive alone. As the British ambas- 
sador, Sir H. Elliot, put it, Circassian parents sold their children *with the 
sincere intention of bettering their condition'. Moreover enough of them 
proved right for this practice to continue: 


Monstrous and unnatural as this is, the parents are right in believing 
that it ensures for their children a position far above their own in the 
social scale; they generally receive the best education that is given to 
Turkish girls and become eligible as wives not only for the greatest 
pashas but for the Sultan himself.” 


This last aspect probably explains the continuation of the Circassian prac- 
tice of selling children for more than half a century after their emigration. 
It should be noted here that the distinction between the sale of children 
and self-enslavement is blurred where the offspring were willing to be 
sold. Remarks in a minute by W. H. Wylde, the head of the slave trade 
department at the British Foreign Office, are as typical of the frustration at. 
the difficulty of interfering in the white slave trade as they are instructive 
on this point: 


The white slave in the majority of cases is a willing victim and among 
Circassian and Georgian girls the height of their ambition is to enter the 
Harem of a Turkish Pacha or gentleman. Where the Turks are most 
desirious to procure these girls, the girls themselves willing to go, and 
the parents of the girls think it an honour thus to dispose of their 
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children and have a strong pecuniary interest in doing so, no machinery 
we could put in motion will prevent the traffic going on ...?? 


Thus a combination of different factors; existence of a hereditary slave 
caste among the Circassians, loss of control by the chiefs/slave-owners,?! 
poverty, the desire of parents to secure a better life for their children and 
themselves, willingness on the part of the slaves themselves, and, of 
course, the Ottoman demand for slaves, made it easier for Circassian 
parents to sell their children. 


Self-Enslavement 


As we have just seen, in the case of the Circassians, self-enslavement as a 
method of enslavement overlapped with the sale of children, and often 
with enslavement by birth where the person sold was of slave ancestry. 
The sources unite in emphasising, and sometimes exaggerate, the element 
of willingness on the part of slaves where white slaves are concerned. 
When Lady Blunt, a careful British observer, encountered recently settled 
Circassian immigrants, a girl implored her to be taken into her service. ‘I 
am perishing with ennui here’, she said, ‘in this dreadful outlandish place, 
without a hope or chance of getting away by being sold or rescued by 
some charitable person who might take me to Stamboul.’ When asked why 
she did not insist upon being sold, ‘with a look of hopeless despondency’ 
she replied ‘None now dares to buy Cherkess girls belonging to the 
emigrants’.** L. Garnett, another observer of Ottoman society, echoed 
Lady Blunt when she wrote on the Ottoman government’s policies to 
discourage the sale of slaves by the Circassians: 


This enforced liberty was much resented by the girls themselves, who 
considered that they had been deprived of the chance which might 
otherwise have been theirs of entering, if not the Imperial Seraglio, at 
least the harem of some Pasha, and there acquiring position and 
fortune.?? 


If it were not for the existence of the archival evidence and confirmation 

by insiders, one might have approached such statements by foreign 
observers — who were over-anxious to show the idiosyncrasy of Ottoman 
slavery — with a greater degree of scepticism. According to Leyla Hanim 
(Saz), who left an eyewitness account on harem life in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, some Circassian girls came to Istanbul in search of 
a better life as voluntary slaves and there were even girls of 'aristocratic 
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origin’ among them.?^ The Ottoman Foreign Minister, Ali Pasa, was 
definitely capitalising on this aspect of willingness when he informed the 
British Embassy that ‘the so-called slaves are no slaves as most of them 
come to Constantinople of their own accord’, when the British urged the 
Porte to prohibit the white slave trade in 1857.5 The Paga was of course 
right from a technical point of view as neither the Seriat nor the kanun 
recognised such a thing as self-enslavement. However, these people came 
to Istanbul in the company of professional slave-dealers to be sold and 
they were subject to most of the rules and conditions of slavery after their 
sale. The case of free/noble Circassian girls who used the channels of 
social mobility created by slavery is a good example of self-enslavement. 
How many of the girls reached their goals is another question, but the 
same motives which induced the parents to sell their children promoted 
the idea of self-enslavement among them. Legal non-recognition, on the 
other hand, often made self-enslavement a risky method of slave acquisi- 
tion. If there were conflict with the master or simply dissatisfaction the 
self-enslaved slave could seek legal protection for the restoration of his or 
her liberty. There were even reports of collusion between 'slaves', usually 
Circassian females, and slave-dealers; the slave would claim her liberty 
after she was sold, repeat the process, and share her purchase money with 
the dealer(s).“ Such a scheme would have worked less efficiently in the 
era before the Ottoman government's anti-slavery policy began, when the 
dealers would have had to refund the purchase money to the buyer then. 

Apart from the Circassians’ self-enslavement, which was a regular 
feature of their community, self-enslavement occurred randomly among 
other subjects of the Empire, who did not normally practise it. Unusual 
conditions, such as those created by famine, were the main reasons 
although slaves thus enslaved were not necessarily acquired by the 
Ottomans themselves. There was such a famine in the eastern provinces of 
the Empire in 1840. Some Armenians emigrated to Iran. Unable to find 
employment and food there, they sold themselves and their families into 
slavery. A Russian merchant of Tabriz named Mirabov purchased the 
freedom of some 200 and intended to send them to Russia. At this point, 
informed of these developments, the Vali of Erzurum pleaded with the - 
Russians and demanded the return of the Armenians on the ground that 
they had left the Empire without permission. The Russians complied but 
interceded on behalf of the Armenians, asking the Porte not to ‘admonish’ 
them since they were forced to leave the Empire because of the famine. 
Always anxious not to lose the tax-paying reaya, the Porte ordered the 
Vali to help to protect the returned group and also to secure the return of 
any who remained in Iran.?? 
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Finally, the case of Russian army deserters, who constituted a minor 
source of slaves for the people of the north-eastern corner of Anatolia, at 
least in the early years of the Tanzimat, may be regarded as one of self- 
enslavement. Theirs was a choice of the lesser evil. In order to escape mil- 
itary service they literally walked into slavery. According to the British 
vice-consul in Batumi, a deserter was enslaved by the first Turk he met as 
soon as he crossed the border. ‘Although in a state of slavery’, the desert- 
ers, Russians and Poles, told him that ‘they preferred their present position 
with the Turks, to that of military service in Russia’. When the Russian 
consular authorities sent some of them back, *notwithstanding their having 
been punished most severely [or because of it!] they have not been 
deterred from escaping again to Adjarah'. The fact that the Russian 
consuls were able to send them back indicates the cooperation of the 
Ottoman authorities which itself implies the government's disapproval of 
the locals’ proceedings. But these efforts were largely futile in the face of 
collaboration between the ‘enslaved’ and the slave-owner, and only a few 
*were secured, the remainder concealed themselves by the connivance of 


the country people 28 


Birth 


Under Islamic law, the offspring of parents who were both slaves inherited 
the slave status. Offspring of a union between a free man and a slave 
woman who belonged to someone else were also slaves. Thus, slave- 
breeding in Islam was a technical possibility and some Islamic peoples, for 
example, the Circassians, had a hereditary slave caste. There were some 
applications of these rules in the 'classical' Ottoman Empire, as in the case 
of share-cropping slaves, and I have also pointed out that hereditary 
slavery resulting from capture in warfare could lend some legitimacy to 
the practice of the devsirme. There is consensus among the sources that 
enslavement by birth was an insignificant source of slaves in the late 
Ottoman Empire, and many of them are careful to emphasise the dif- 
ference in this respect between the Circassian and the usual Ottoman prac- 
tice. However, most foreign observers thought that the difference was the 
result of legal incongruity between the Ottoman and Circassian systems. 
In fact, it was the same rules of the Seriat which shaped both systems. The 
prevalence of the practice of manumitting slaves after they had served a 
certain amount of years in Ottoman society led them, and sometimes 
Ottoman—Turkish authors, too, to think in this vein. But the right to keep 
the children of slaves in slavery was by no means exclusive to the 
Circassians. Indeed, there is evidence in the shape of consular despatches 
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that, in the provinces, where the purchasing power of slave-owners was 
more limited, there may have been a tendency among some slave-owners 
to avail themselves of those rules of the Seriat which allowed ‘birth in 
slavery'. The learned Consul Palgrave of Trabzon, who was known as an 
explorer and orientalist in his own right, remarked in a report on the 
provinces of Trabzon, Ankara and Kastamoni that ‘children, born in 
Anatolia of slave parents, or of a free father and a slave mother [that is 
who belonged not to the father], are regarded as slaves, and are sold at will 
accordingly’ ?? Consul-General Herbert of Baghdad echoed him when he 
wrote on the Arabic provinces: 'In this country besides the actually 
imported slaves the offspring of Arab fathers with African women [that is 
African female slaves who belonged someone else] are also frequently 
sold.'49 

I have been able to find corroborative evidence on the above statements 
in the Ottoman archives. In 1859, a senior clerk in the provincial adminis- 
tration, Yahya Bey, died in Denizli. He had a debt of 22 000 kuruş to the 
local public treasury. The authorities decided to sell his estate, part of 
which was constituted by a slave family, to repay his debts. Of the slave 
family, the husband was an elderly ‘Cossack’, his wife a black woman 
and they had two children. The wife had another child from her previous 
marriage who was also a slave, and whose father was a free man. Their 
total value was estimated as 3500 kuruş. In the meantime one of the 
children died and the others became ill. Upon this development, treasury 
officials drew attention to the fact that their sale would not be ‘just and 
appropriate' because of their plight. The Meclis-i Válá suggested their 
manumission at the expense of the Sultan and the deduction of their value 
from the late Yahya's debt. The suggestion was accepted. ' 

On the other hand, there is little doubt that slave-breeding on a large 
scale was not practised in the Ottoman Empire until the coming of the 
Circassians who probably brought with them some 150 000 slaves — 
mostly agricultural. Even then, the disintegration of the chiefs’ authority 
over their hereditary slaves due to a number of factors, foremost among 
them, Ottoman policy and the slaves' unwillingness to accept the con- 
tinuation of their previous status, meant that the traditional Circassian 
system was to be largely dismantled and discontinued in the Ottoman 
Empire, although not without some struggle.” 

The fact that birth was not a significant method of enslavement and thus 
a direct way of slave-acquisition in the Empire, because slaves were regu- 
larly manumitted and slave-breeding was not practised, had important 
implications for the whole nature of the Ottoman slave system. It simply 
needed constant replenishment of its slave population to continue. Yet all 
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other direct methods including that of capture in warfare which, in any 
case, fell into abeyance in this period, included an element of haphazard- 
ness, and some had the extra disadvantage of offering only a limited 
supply of slaves. Thus, failing to renew its constantly eroding slave stocks 
directly, the system had to acquire slaves indirectly through trade. This 
aspect of the Ottoman slave system did not escape either the Ottoman or 
the British governments, nor, for that matter, some individual observers. 
For example, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, Elliot suggested that it 
was difficult for the Ottomans to put an end to the slave trade because, 'in 
Turkey the system is very unlike that which prevailed in America and 
other countries, where it is derived from the children born to slavery’. 
Then he elaborated on the same theme: 


Here it is usual to give the slaves their freedom after about seven years' 
service, and the number of children born of slaves, and so slaves by 
birth, is comparatively very small, but this practice of manumission 
(however creditable to the humanity of the Turks) by leading to the 
necessity of their introduction from Africa, and to all the accompanying 
horrors of the slave hunts, causes far more suffering than if the women 
were kept on in their domestic slavery and become the mothers of 
children who would succeed them in the service of their masters.” 


Elliot's remarks about the Africans were equally valid for the Circassian 
slaves who were sold to the other inhabitants of the Empire, for they were 
likewise regularly manumitted. 


Slave Acquisition through Trade 


As pointed out above, the slave trade was essential for the continuation of 
Ottoman slavery. It can safely be asserted that most Ottoman slaves were 
acquired indirectly through trade rather than being directly acquired by 
the methods of enslavement discussed above. As the slave-recruitment 
areas of Central Africa and the Caucasus were outside the jurisdiction of 
the Sultan, the slave trade bore the characteristics of an external one and, 
until the coming of the Circassians, internal trade supplied only a limited 
number of slaves. The Ottoman slave-trading network had four main 
atteries. These were: 


The North African traffic 

The Red Sea traffic 

The Gulf-Iraq traffic 

The Circassian and Georgian traffic.“ 


peer 
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Except for the last, where the slaves were white, all the others carried 
black slaves. Toledano tentatively puts the number of slaves, black and 
white, who were imported to the Empire excluding Egypt at 11 000- 
13 000 per annum for the third quarter of the nineteenth century and 
estimates it at around 10 000 per annum for most of the nineteenth 
century.” 


RECOVERY OF THE OTTOMAN SLAVE SYSTEM 


Any development which would negatively affect this supply of slaves 
would have binding conseguences on the institution of slavery in the 
Empire. The nineteenth century, especially its second half, was rife with 
such developments. The embarkation of Ottoman policy on an anti-slavery 
course, on the one hand, and increasing European domination of slave- 
recruitment areas, on the other — the latter being perhaps the more 
significant of the two — were the main causes of the eventual weakening of 
the Ottoman slave system. However, the same century witnessed other 
developments which brought about a renewal which gave a respite to 
Ottoman slavery by replenishing slave stocks and secured its continuance 
in the late Empire. Thus, any recovery of the Ottoman slave system was 
directly related to a revival of or increase in the volume of the slave trade. 

The sources agree that there was such a revival in nineteenth-century 
Africa. Looking at the issue from the demand side, Fisher and Fisher 
link this revival in the black slave trade to an increase in the demand 
for black slaves in the Ottoman Empire. They put forward the hypo- 
thesis that the Russian occupation of Georgia and the Caucasus in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 'closing a well- 
established source of slaves for the Middle East from those areas, 
stimulated the demand for African slaves”.“ Elsewhere, H. J. Fisher, after 
pointing out such adverse developments as the abolition of the slave trade 
to the British dominions and the French occupation of Algiers, goes on to 
Say: 


These winds of recession scarcely affected the trade in black slaves, 
within the Sudan and across the Sahara. On the contrary, the dwindling 
supply of whites in the Ottoman world may have increased the demand 
for blacks.“ 


B. Lewis, in his study of slavery in the Middle East, adheres to this 
hypothesis and sees ‘an expansion of the trade [in Africa], due to events 
farther north’. He writes: 
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after the Russian annexation of the Caucasian lands circa 1801—28, the 
last remaining source of white slaves for the Islamic world was reduced 
and finally stopped. Deprived of their Georgians and Circassians, the 
Muslim states turned elsewhere, and a large-scale revival of slaving in 
black Africa took place. This was furthered by the Egyptian advance up 
the Nile ...*8 


There would be a ready demand for slaves, black or white, in a slave- 
holding society in which the slave population could not biologically renew 
itself. Therefore, it seems natural to assume that when a slave source dried 
up, another one would be sought. But the above hypothesis that the slave 
trade in Africa was given an impetus in the nineteenth century by the 
dwindling of the white slave supply mainly from the Caucasus, raises 
several questions. First, the decrease in the white slave supply goes back 
beyond the nineteenth century, perhaps to the seventeenth, when the terri- 
torial expansion of the Empire had largely ended, with the consequence 
that wars became a lesser source of slaves. Yet there was no correspond- 
ing increase in the black slave imports from Africa then. Second, slaves 
from the Caucasus were always acquired in modest quantities through 
trade or via one of the methods of direct acquisition, with the implication 
that they were expensive and that only the élite could afford them. They 
were mostly employed as military slaves or concubines, and there is no 
indication that they were used as manual labourers in Islamic countries. In 
the Ottoman case, the result of this scarcity was, in all likelihood, a shrink- 
age in the employment of slaves in society. Moreover, the closing of the 
Caucasus as a white slave source was not a smooth process. In Circassia, 
which was a more important source than Georgia, the resistance of the 
tribes was not overcome by the Russians until 1864. The country was 
de facto independent and continued to export slaves to the Ottoman 
Empire despite a naval blockade by the Russians. This naval blockade was 
ended during the Crimean War and the Russians became largely indiffer- 
ent to the slave trade in Circassians, if not encouraging it. More impor- 
tantly, the supply of white slaves was not ended by the Russian 
occupation, for the white slave source per se simply moved in to the 
Empire. The Circassians started to immigrate to the Empire in the 1850s 
and this process culminated in the 1860s. They came with their slaves. 
Thus, the Ottomans had a large source of white slaves at hand. Therefore 
we must look elsewhere, perhaps to more immediate reasons, to explain 
the revival of the slave trade in Africa. 

The immediate reasons were diverse, ranging from establishment of 
better access to the slave recruitment areas to improvement in the means 
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of transport. After the Egyptian occupation of the Sudan in 1820-2, large 
numbers of slaves annually flooded onto the Egyptian market. Some of 
them continued their northbound journey and reached Anatolian and 
Rumelian towns.” Similarly, the reoccupation of Tripoli in 1835 forged 
stronger links with the centre and stimulated the slave exports from this 
province which was the most important entrepót for slaves from Bornu, 
Bagirmi and Wadai. As early as 1840, the British Consul General, 
Warrington, reported an increase in the black slave trade from Tripoli. He 
ascribed it to ‘the great desire the Turks have to purchase them, and the 
facility they have to transport them to the Levant in their numerous vessels 
returning without cargo' ?! The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 and the 
establishment of regular steamer lines with the Yemen and the Hijaz 
meant a great improvement on the overland route and made it easier to re- 
export slaves from the Arabian provinces of the Empire to the heartland.” 
The establishment of an effective steamship network between İzmir and 
Istanbul, on the one hand, and such entrepöts as Hudayda, Jidda, Yanbu, 
Alexandria, Tripoli and Bengazi, on the other, was an important factor in 
the increase of the volume of the slave traffic to the Empire which reached 
its peak in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The coming of the Circassians could have been the greatest chance of 
permanent recovery for Ottoman slavery had the Ottomans been bent on 
preserving the Circassian slave system or, in fact, their own. Instead, the 
Ottoman government followed a policy which speeded up the dis- 
integration of the Circassian slave system, especially after 1865. But, 
despite the discouraging policy of the government toward slave sales by 
the immigrants and its attempts to secure the freedom of agricultural 
slaves, slavery remained legal and a certain number of females continued 
to be supplied for harem service till the end of the Empire. There is no 
doubt that the Circassian emigration revitalised Ottoman slavery by 
replenishing the white slave stock. According to Leylâ Hanım, during the 
emigration Circassian girls were sold for a few golden pieces and even 
the lower classes, who normally could not afford them, bought Circassian 
girls. Some people bought them as investment for the purpose of trading 
later on.* Contemporary sources are well aware of the recovery in 
Ottoman slavery brought about by the Circassians. A careful observer of 
Circassian society, H. Chermside, one of the British military consuls in 
Anatolia, wrote on this issue; ‘It is to the influence of Circassians that the 
impetus given to the fast-dying slave trade, dying owing to the difficulties 
of importing Arabs & Negroes, was due ... °° That there was a recovery is 
obvious but the black slave trade was far from dying in the 1850s and 
1860s despite the overall prohibition of 1857. This observation, it should 
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be noted, was made retrospectively, in 1881, when the black slave trade to 
the Empire was visibly in decline. In fact, the Circassian immigration 
coincided with the peak period of the black slave trade to the Empire and 
this indicates that the demands for black and white slaves were not 
mutually exclusive. In other words the replenishment of white slave stock 
went hand in hand with a quite steady flow of the black slave trade. The 
result was a late expansion of the institution of slavery in Ottoman society 
in the third quarter of the nineteenth century before its final contraction 
and eventual disappearance, a process that began in the last quarter of the 
same century and continued into the first decades of the twentieth. 


THE ETHNIC ORIGINS OF SLAVES IN THE LATE EMPIRE 


Who were the enslaved in the period which followed the proclamation of 
the Tanzimat? I have already made passing references to slaves belonging 
to different ethnic groups while discussing other subjects. A short exam- 
ination, at this juncture, will give a fuller picture of the various ethnic 
groups who were represented among the Ottoman slaves in the period 
under discussion. There is no doubt that the great majority of the Ottoman 
slaves in this period either came from Africa or were of Caucasian origin, 
that is they originated in the Caucasus region proper. But they were not the 
only ones. Although in much smaller numbers, slaves who did not belong 
to these two major groups also found their way on to the Ottoman market, 
where there was ready demand for slaves of every description regardless 
of their way of enslavement. Of course, the Africans and the Caucasians 
were far from being homogeneous among themselves and both groups 
included slaves belonging to various ethno-geographic groups. If one is to 
make a generalisation, the Ottomans were less sensitive about the ethnic 
and geographic origins of slaves from Africa than the British consular 
officers were; they simply labelled them as zenci (black) or Arab although 
they usually respected the difference between them and the Abyssinians 
(Habes). On the other hand, it can be said that the Ottomans were more 
informed about the origins of the white slaves. They not only observed 
the difference among various white groups but also differences between 
related tribes, as in the case of the Circassians. Moreover, especially in 
legal documents, they were often prompt to record such details as the par- 
ticular branch of the Circassian tribe to which the slave belonged. Western 
observers and reporters lacked such details perhaps because of the 
language barrier, whereas the Ottomans overcame this difficulty by 
employing Circassian interpreters.” 
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These Africans and Caucasians, together with the slaves from the lesser 
sources who were non-African and non-Caucasian, formed a veritable 
ethnic mosaic in the earlier years of the Tanzimat. But there was already a 
marked tendency of homogenisation in the sense that non-Africans and 
non-Caucasians came increasingly not to be recruited or acquired. The 
Ottomans, especially in the Anatolian and Rumelian heartlands, became 
more and more dependent on the Caucasians and Africans for their slaves. 
This situation has a number of causes, chief among them the falling into 
abeyance of some methods of enslavement, prohibition by the government 
of some others, and loss of contact with a slave-recruitment area and/or 
with a particular group of intermediaries, say, because of the interference 
of a third party. 

We have already seen that the practice of enslaving war captives dis- 
continued after the Turco-Russian War of 1828-9. This method of 
enslavement was virtually the only one through which European slaves 
could be acquired. Given the prevalence of the custom of manumitting 
slaves after they had served a number of years, usually fewer than ten, it is 
only natural not to come across any references in this period to the 
European slaves, except for the occasional Russian army deserters. On the 
other hand, we know that, as rebellious subjects, the Greeks were enslaved 
during the War of Independence (1821—30).5” The number of Greeks thus 
enslaved cannot possibly be known. That they were many and the 
Ottoman market was flooded by them is shown by the fact that there were 
still Greek slaves in the hands of the dealers five years after the ending of 
the hostilities. It can safely be said that some of the enslaved Greeks 
were still in servitude during the early years of the Tanzimat. On one 
occasion, the British consul in Erzurum helped a Greek woman to be 
emancipated by her coreligionists in Trabzon, in 1841. The fact that she 
did not convert may explain her unusually long time of slavery.” But it 
should be noted that this case is rather exceptional and the Greek slaves, 
too, were integrated into Ottoman society by the later years of the 
Tanzimat. One does not see them mentioned among Ottoman slaves then. 

One of the indirect results of the Tanzimat centralisation which led to 
the disruption of the local feudal system in the south-east corner of 
Anatolia was the government's prevention of the sale of the Yezidis, 
Nestorians, and Jews as slaves by the Kurdish feudal chiefs. Despite the 
occasional revival of this practice during the Kurdish revolts, the gov- 
ernment's efforts were not without results. As early as January 1857 — that 
is, only a year or so after the suppression of Yezdan Sir's revolt — the 
British Consul in Diyarbekir could refer to the sale of ‘Christian Koordish 
Nestorians’ as a thing of the past.“ Thus the government's prevention of 
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large-scale kidnapping by the Kurds eliminated the Yezidis, Nestorians 
and Jews from the market. It should only be noted here that these slaves 
mainly satisfied the local demand and were sold in such cities as 
Diyarbekir and Mosul. 

The Türkmens, although they were fellow-Muslims who were not to be 
enslaved or acquired as slaves in the first place, constituted another group 
of slaves who gradually disappeared from the market in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. It seems that they were of both local Anatolian and 
of Central Asian origin. The Anatolian Türkmens were as exposed to kid- 
napping as other groups and they were made slaves in this way. But 
enslavement of the Central Asian Türkmens took place farther East during 
a struggle in which no Ottoman subject took part. We know that the 
Persians and the Türkmens used to enslave each other on their mutual 
border in Central Asia.! The Türkmens thus enslaved found their way to 
Anatolia, either sold on the Ottoman-Persian border by the Persians or 
brought by the Persians to Trabzon, the most important port on the Black 
Sea for the Persian transit trade. Reporting on the provinces of Trabzon, 
Ankara and Kastamoni, the British Consul in Trabzon, Palgrave, remarked 
in September 1869: 


Turkoman slaves, almost exclusively male, and once very common, are 
now rare; I have not met with more than three. They are now and then 
kidnapped by Kurdes; or sold by Persians across the frontier. 


He then went on to say that slavery would continue unabated 'till it be 
stopped at its main sources'. He suggested the use of British authority to 
cut off the slave supply from Africa but he was less positive about ‘how 
that might be effected on the Georgian and Turkoman frontier'. The com- 
pletion of the Russian occupation of the Türkmen lands in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century vindicated Palgrave's views by stopping slavery 
in one of ‘its main sources’.© Cross-border raids were largely prevented in 
Central Asia and the Türkmen slaves disappeared from the Anatolian 
market. 

The Hijaz province had a special importance in the sense that it could 
draw slaves from a most varied array of sources thanks to its position as 
the pilgrimage centre of the Islamic world. The Hijaz was a slave entrepót 
as much as it was a pilgrimage centre. Slaves who were previously 
acquired by the locals would find new masters among the pilgrims, and the 
pilgrims would bring slaves in small numbers with them, mostly as 
domestic attendants, and some would dispose of them in the Hijaz before 
their return. It was an area which suffered little from government restric- 
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tions or from the severance of ties to the slave-recruitment areas. The 
Dutch orientalist, Snouck Hurgronje, saw slaves from ‘the British and 
Dutch East Indies’ in Mecca in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
They were mostly from the non-Muslim districts of Celebes, Borneo or 
from the island of Nias and from India as well.“ The British archival 
records corroborate Hurgronje where Indian slaves were concerned and 
where the British consular officers had to intervene. In November 1865, 
Rogers, the British consul in Damascus, reported his interference in 
securing the freedom of an Indian boy who had been sold as a slave when 
his father died of cholera in Mecca.™ Since the boy's father was a pilgrim 
himself, one might think the above case was a freak incident. But there are 
other documents on the enslaved Indians. In February 1879, Layard, the 
British Ambassador, presented a note verbale to the Porte on the appro- 
priation of six Indian children, all Muslims, as slaves by a Hijazi Arab,“ 

There were differences between one province and another and also 
between the centre and the provinces in terms of the ethnic composition of 
slaves in the vast land that was still the Ottoman Empire in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. This was so mainly because slaves from 
the lesser sources, many of whom had been enslaved/acquired illegally, 
satisfied local demands and they were not distributed Empire-wide, unlike 
the Africans and the Caucasians who, on the contrary, were long regarded 
by the Ottomans as lawfully enslaved. The élite's preferences, too, may 
have played a part in the differences between the centre and the provinces 
as well as the restraints of smallness of supply. In fact, none of the above- 
mentioned slaves from the non-African, non-Caucasian groups, with the 
exception of Greeks at around the time of the Tanzimat's proclamation, 
were represented in Istanbul. 

At least, this is the impression conveyed by the sources. It is quite pos- 
sible that slaves who did not belong to the mainstream groups, especially 
where whites are concerned, found their way to Istanbul. Even if this was 
so there is no way of knowing for sure, since they were invariably stated 
to be, say, Circassians, either by the slave-dealer or by the slave himself in 
case of self-enslavement. This was because of the traditional government 
policies opposing the sale of illegally enslaved persons as well as the . 
reluctance of Istanbul denizens to buy either such slaves or ‘less-favoured’ 
ones where there was no question of illegality. On the other hand, the 
demand of the ruling élite attracted the most-preferred slaves who fetched 
the highest prices to Istanbul. For example, the Circassians were tradition- 
ally regarded as one such group of slaves and while it was possible to see 
a great concentration of them in Istanbul there were few of them in the 
provinces where the élite were naturally fewer.® It must also be added 
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that because of illegal methods of enslavement, it was occasionally possi- 
ble to see members of literally every ethnic group, Muslim or non- 
Muslim, in the Empire as slaves despite the efforts of the government. For 
example, in May 1881, the Ottoman authorities in Larissa emancipated 
three Albanian slave girls from Epirus after they took refuge in the British 
consulate. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SLAVES 


The greatest share of the demand for slaves in this period was generated 
by the urban classes,° and the majority of slaves were employed as 
domestic servants. Slaves were not employed in agriculture and industry 
on any substantial scale until the reintroduction of agricultural slavery by 
the Circassian immigrants in the 1860s. Even then, this branch of the 
institution could not flourish in the late Ottoman Empire. The 
military-governmental branch had long been in decline, a process which 
started with the abandonment of the devsirme, although some residues 
of it persisted especially in the socio-political culture of the ruling 
class. 


Outdoor Slavery in the Late Empire 


Most observers of Ottoman society, both foreign and native, regarded 
Ottoman slavery as essentially different from its counterparts elsewhere. 
Comparisons with slavery in the antebellum American South was a 
favourite theme. The following statement by Stratford de Redcliffe, the 
British Ambassador to the Porte, is typical in many ways: 


Unlike the negro in America, the slave in Turkey is rather a domestic 
servant than a field-drudge or beast of burthen. He is not ostensibly ill- 
treated. If a male he rises occasionally to posts of profit and honour; if a 
female, ease and even luxury may be her portion in the Harem of some 
court favourite or affluent functionary.?? 


There is no doubt that such statements reflected a great deal of truth, for 
the majority of Ottoman slaves were not employed in outdoor jobs or in a 
productive sector. However, it should be pointed out that this is a picture 
modelled on Istanbul's experience. The provinces — generally, but not 
always the Arabian ones — offer a quite different view. This does not mean 
that slaves were employed in industry or in agriculture on a large scale 
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there. Except for Egypt, plantations were scarce in the Empire and slaves 
were not employed on them.’! However, they were used in outdoor jobs, 
were hired out, or were employed in agriculture and industry on a small 
scale in the provinces. In short, they were assigned jobs which were not 
the lot of slaves in the capital. For example, in February 1857 a family of 
three, all black slaves, took refuge in the British consulate in Tripoli. The 
man was employed as a farmer by their master. The reason for their escape 
was the sale of the wife and the child by the master during the absence of 
the husband when he was sent to plough his master's lands in the 
country." We learn from a report by Palgrave that black slaves who were 
chiefly male, were ‘often engaged in out of door work’ in Trabzon, Ankara 
and Kastamoni provinces. Another report from the same year — that is, 
1869 — from the Baghdad province, is more detailed on the nature of 
slaves’ outdoor jobs there and says that the Bombasis and Nubians 'ill- 
featured and black but powerful’ were employed as ‘porters, sweepers, 
grooms, water-carriers, camel-drivers etc.’ According to Hurgronje, ‘the 
hardest work of building, quarrying etc.’ was reserved for the Nubian 
slaves in Mecca. The Sudanese also started their careers in construction 
work. They were sent 'to the building work so that they may learn to 
speak Arabic fluently’: 


The less promising among them remain, like the Nubians, labourers, 
and as such, are hired out by their owners to the builders and others. ... 
The more mentally-gifted blacks find employment in all sorts of house- 
work or as shop-servants ... The better kind of shop-slaves become 
confidential employees to whom slavery remains only a name.” 


Subjective value judgements probably reflecting local stereotypes aside, 
the above statements describe a system of employment on both ethnic and 
meritocratic lines. From the same source we learn that the Abyssinians 
and Circassians were employed only as domestics or in trade. The employ- 
ment of slaves in outdoor jobs in the Hijaz is well-attested in modern 
scholarship as well as in archival sources. There, as pointed out by 
Ochsenwald, the locals bought slaves ‘chiefly for work in the home, 
though some slaves were used for manual, artisanal, and agricultural 
labour'." In one of his despatches, the British Consul at Jidda, Zohrab, 
commented, not without justification: 


The term ‘domestic slave’ cannot be applied in the Hedjaz to many of 
the slaves; the term implies persons purchased for domestic purposes, 
but in this province slaves are generally bought for purposes of profit. 
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The Arab loving obtained[sic] as many slaves as his means will permit, 
sends out to earn money by labour, these slaves are bound to hand daily 
to their masters 5, 8, or 10 piastres according to the labour they are 
permitted to engage on, and they must earn also sufficient to keep 
themselves ...77 


Based on the British consular reports from Izmir, mostly those of the 
Consul General Robert W. Cumberbatch, who was not unknown for his 
abolitionist zeal, O. Kurmus arrives at the conclusion that farm-owners, 
Ottoman and foreign alike, faced with a labour shortage, employed blacks 
as agricultural slaves. He estimates that some 13 500 slaves were imported 
to Western Anatolia between 1869 and 1876, and that all were employed 
in the farms.” Apart from failing to see how he arrived at this number, I 
have also failed to come across an explicit reference in these reports to 
such an employment of African slaves in that area. While it is clearly 
impossible to agree that all Africans were intended for agricultural service, 
it is not wholly improbable that at least some were employed in this 
manner, given the considerable number of males among the imported 
slaves. By no means all males were eunuchs destined for harem service. 
On the other hand, there are references to the employment of Circassian 
slaves in agriculture, mostly by Circassian emigrants but sometimes by 
the locals as well. For example, one of the British military consuls in 
Anatolia, Lieutenant H. Chermside, who also reported from Aydin 
province, wrote: 'I know of a large landed proprietor who bought several 
families, men, women & children, and established them to cultivate his 
lands ...'."? At any rate, not all Ottoman slaves were domestic servants 
and employment in other capacities was always a possibility, however 
small. 


Military-Governmental Slavery in the Late Empire 


While emphasising the importance of slavery in Ottoman society 
Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassador, remarked in a despatch dated 
27 December 1840: ‘the admirals, the generals, the ministers of state in 
great part have been originally slaves. The Ambassador was hardly 
exaggerating. The greatest rival of Mustafa Resid Paga, the father of the 
Tanzimat, was none other than the Grand Vezir Hüsrev Mehmed Pasa 
(c. 1756-1855) an ex-slave himself. Although his influence was already on 
the wane, the rescript was proclaimed during Hüsrev's term of office. 
Hüsrev, an ex-slave of Abaza origin, whom İnalcık calls ‘the last great 
representative of the slave-system’ was famed among the Ottomans for 
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educating and training slave boys. He would place his slaves and former 
slaves in high governmental offices and exercise power through them. 
About thirty of his slaves had eventually reached the rank of Paga and one 
of them, Resid Mehmed Pasa (1829—33) became Grand Vezir ten years 
before his master did. Although he had been dismissed from office shortly 
before Lord Ponsonby's despatch was written, Hüsrev made a comeback 
as war minister in 1846, and many of his slaves and former slaves were 
around for a long time. One of them, Ibrahim Edhem, reached the Grand 
Vezirate in the last quarter of the nineteenth century.“! What is to be 
emphasised here is that this system of training slaves by private individu- 
als for official service was not continued by the Westernising Tanzimat 
Paşas as they declined to form their own households on the traditional 
Ottoman lines. 

Was there any employment of slaves in the Ottoman military in this 
period? We know that slaves belonging to private individuals were not 
liable for military service in the Empire. This was so in order not to 
deprive the master of the slave's services and of course to prevent ques- 
tions of compensation from arising in cases of casualty. But when slaves 
entered military service they gained their legal freedom automatically.9 
One way for a slave to enter military service was to be sent as a substitute 
(bedel) in lieu of a free man who was drafted.5* There were less common 
ways, too. For example, during the Crimean War, Mehmed Aga, a member 
of the Adapazarı town council, saying that he had no sons or grandsons to 
send to the war ‘to render a service to the religion and the state’, sent 
Cevher, his Abyssinian slave, to the artillery quarters in Tophane.“* 
Another document from the Ottoman archives, at first sight, casts some 
doubts on the notion that only free or freed men served in the military. On 
Crete, a black slave named Bilal badly injured one of his feet when a piece 
of artillery fell on him. His leg had to be amputated. Bilâl was helping the 
passage of artillery pieces sent for certain castles in the island. The Grand 
Vezir suggested that he should be paid a monthly salary of 90 kuruş for 
the rest of his life since he ‘suffered the injury in the Sultan’s service’ 
(hidmet-i seniyede) and was 'unable to work'. The Sultan found the 
proposed salary too low and decreed that he should be paid a monthly sum . 
of 250 kuruş. Was Bilâl a slave employed in the army? The expression 
‘hidmet-i seniyede' (in the Sultan’s service) could denote a single occasion 
as well as the more usual meaning. He may have been someone 
else's slave who was employed on that occasion, although no reference 
to a master is made in the document. Without further documentation, 
we cannot say that there were slaves in military service. Nevertheless, 
the mid-nineteenth century Ottoman milieu was suitable enough to make 
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a proposal to buy and employ slaves as soldiers, if not to carry it into 
action. 

The proposal came in January 1851 from the Governor General of the 
Yemen, Mehmed Sırrı Paşa. The newly appointed Paşa learned from past 
correspondence with the centre that his predecessor, the late Sabri Paga, 
had asked for some 1200 new troops to pacify the Viláyet and these troops 
were to be sent by Abbas Pasa of Egypt. He also learned that these troops 
were about to be embarked for the Yemen and that they consisted of 
Sudanese slave soldiers. He politely opposed the idea by reminding the 
centre of the rumours that the Sudanese ‘had difficulty with the climate’ 
during their previous presence in the region in the reign of Mehmed Ali 
Pasa. He then dismissed the people of the coastal regions of the Yemen 
which were under Ottoman control as physically unfit for military service. 
Instead he proposed to buy and train black slaves who came from the 
Sahel region through the nominally Ottoman territories of Zeyla and 
Berberiye (Berbera). They were to be bought by the medium of local slave 
dealers for 'good prices' and the cost was to be met from the income of 
the local customhouses. The Váli was of the opinion that the slaves them- 
selves would be beneficiaries of such a move as they would make great 
progress and learn many things. To give extra weight to his argument that 
they were very talented and suitable for military service, he wrote that the 
six slaves he had previously bought and distributed among the regular 
troops learned in a very short time how to drill and use firearms as well as 
such skills as sewing. From a draft tezkere-i samiye dated 10 Sevval 
1267/8.8. 1851 we learn that the Grand Vezir, Mustafa Resid Pasa, 
opposed the idea on two counts. First, the buying of black slaves by the 
Porte would raise many questions while most of the Great Powers were 
trying to abolish the slave trade. Second, this move would not be compati- 
ble with ‘Imperial mercy’. Resid Paga also suggested that Abbas Pasa 
should be given orders to send ‘Egyptian’ troops to the Yemen, not the 
Sudanese. However, the Sultan declined to issue his irade to endorse 
Resid’s suggestions and asked that the issue be referred to the Ministry of 
War for their specific view. It was only after Resid had corresponded with 
the Serasker that his points were accepted.®° 


4 British Policy and 
Ottoman Slavery 


After the overthrow of colonial slavery, Britain engaged in a worldwide 
crusade and doubtless wanted to see both slavery and the slave trade cease 
to exist. However, official British policy was directed against the slave 
trade rather than against the institution itself in foreign countries. In this 
context, Britain's policy with regard to the Ottoman Empire was to seek a 
bilateral agreement which would give the right of search and seizure to the 
British navy to suppress the slave trade. The history of British efforts to 
induce the Ottomans to take measures against the slave trade is fairly well- 
known, thanks to the work of Toledano. Thus, most of the measures 
against the slave trade by the Ottoman government were taken as a result 
of British diplomatic initiative. In a nutshell, these were the suppression of 
the slave trade in the Gulf area in 1847, the prohibition and discourage- 
ment of the white slave trade from the Georgian and Circassian coast in 
1854, the prohibition of the black slave trade to Crete and Janina in 1855, 
the general prohibition of the black slave trade in 1857, and the signing of 
the Anglo-Ottoman slave-trade convention in 1880. As we shall see in 
Chapter 6 during our discussion of Ottoman policy, the British were 
also instrumental in the passing of a law against the black slave trade in 
1889. Consequently, only two of the Ottoman measures — at least formally 
— were undertaken as a result of the Ottoman's own initiative. They were 
the abolition of the Istanbul Slave Market in 1846 and that of the white 
slave trade in 1909. Finally, the Empire was a participant in one inter- 
national conference, that is the Brussels Anti-slavery Conference of 
1889—90. 

This chapter deals with the question of whether the abolition of slavery 
in the Empire was an aim for the British and of whether they made any 
official attempt to induce the Ottoman government to abolish slavery in 
the Empire. While doing so it strives to show how the abolitionists’ idea of 
abolishing slavery rather than suppressing the slave trade found an echo 
among the official British ranks and how a debate developed on this point. 
It also attempts to demonstrate how and why the British were restricted in 
their dealings with Islamic slavery when they decided to act against the 
institution itself. 
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WAS THERE A BRITISH ATTEMPT TO ABOLISH OTTOMAN 
SLAVERY IN 1840? 


The first British attempt to urge the Ottoman government to take ‘some’ 
sort of action against slavery and the slave trade in Ottoman dominions 
came in 1840. Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, on two occasions 
in August and November of that year sent instructions to Lord Ponsonby, 
the British Ambassador in Istanbul, towards this end. The Ottoman refusal 
to comply, or rather the Ottoman indifference to these diplomatic 
advances, closed this introductory chapter of British involvement in 
Ottoman slavery and the slave trade. However, it is worth following up the 
details of this attempt to learn more about the nature of the British motives 
and policies. How serious in fact was the British government in its 
diplomatic overture? And what exactly was it about? 

Writing on this first British attempt of 1840, Toledano maintains that it 
was 'a serious effort to induce the Porte to suppress the traffic and abolish 
slavery' and regards it as a kind of early zenith of official British attempts 
from which the British then backed away. He assumes that, discouraged 
by Ambassador Ponsonby's assessment of the prospects of abolishing 
Ottoman slavery, the British government refrained from taking any action 
for the next six years, and when it did take action in 1846 it was for the 
more attainable goal of the suppression of the slave trade. Thus, he theor- 
ises that, after the return of Palmerston to office as Foreign Secretary in 
mid-1846, the principle of non-interference in Ottoman domestic affairs, 
urged by Aberdeen, ended: 


... though with a significant difference: the more ambitious goal of the 
abolition of Ottoman slavery was abandoned; instead, efforts would 
thenceforward center on the suppression of the slave trade in and to the 
Empire.! 


Thus, it is clear that Toledano attaches enough importance to the attempt. 
of 1840 to see it as a landmark whose persisting influence shaped 
decisions in the years to come in British policy-making. Using very much 
the same material I came to quite different conclusions. 

The attempt of the British government in 1840 was not taken on its own 
initiative. Rather, it was a direct result of the action of British abolitionists. 
Reorganised in the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in 1839, the 
British abolitionists proclaimed the universal extinction of slavery and the 
slave trade as their main objective after the accomplishment of their goals 
for the British colonies. As components of the same system, slavery and 
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the slave trade were to be exterminated jointly, and the Society was of the 
opinion that the extinction of the slave trade would best be achieved by 
removing the demand for it.? That, of course, meant the abolition of 
slavery itself in slave-importing countries. This principle encouraged the 
abolitionists to deal with those countries which recognised slavery as a 
legal institution. 

The first mention of Ottoman slavery came in this context, during the 
General Anti-Slavery Convention held in London between 12 and 23 June 
1840. The delegate for Exeter, Dr John Bowring, who had recently been to 
the Ottoman Empire and in March 1839 had submitted an extensive report 
on Egypt to Palmerston, was given the task of proposing an address 
‘relating to slavery in the Mohamedan states’. In his speech, Bowring was 
careful enough to emphasise the peculiar nature of the institution in the 
‘East’: 


Throughout the East the slave is not regarded as degraded, inasmuch as 
slavery is no impediment to his reaching the highest social elevation. 
I believe that at this moment three-fourths of the Diwan of 
Constantinople are composed of men stolen in their youth who are 
wholly unacquainted with their early history ...? 


Nevertheless, the inherent evilness of slavery remained. ‘Even there’, he 
continued, ‘slavery is the great impediment to civilization, to the march of 
instruction, to the introduction and the progress of civil liberty’. The 
Eastern rulers had to be persuaded that ‘they had a deep interest in the 
overthrow of slavery’ and ‘their own prosperity was closely connected 
with the liberty of the negro’.‘ In this way there would be one further step 
in the attainment of the object of the universal extinction of slavery. 
Invoking the principle of boycotting slave-grown produce, Dr Bowring 
reminded his audience that Egypt was 'producing cotton of a splendid 
quality’ which, he pointed out, ‘might supply our own markets’. He was of 
the opinion that, ‘Eastern Africa ... would furnish most extensive supplies 

. if peace and security from the slave hunts could be introduced’.> 
Therefore, he insinuated, there was solid reason for Britain to interfere 
with slavery in the East. He also claimed that the Sultan was the sovereign 
of his own country only in name because of his dependence on the 
*Christian Powers' because of the problems with his Egyptian vassal, 
Mehmed Ali. Therefore, the time was opportune to ask him to abolish 
slavery. The Convention accepted his proposal to submit a memorial to 
Palmerston ‘entreating his lordship's assistance in obtaining such declara- 
tions from the Sultan as may be likely to lead to the entire suppression of 
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slavery in the countries subject to the Sultan's government.’® Moreover, 
conceived as some sort of a Muslim Pope, his actions as the head of Islam 
were hoped to pave the way for abolition in lands under the rule of other 
Muslim rulers. 

Signed by the veteran abolitionist, Thomas Clarkson, and referring to 
the British role in the current Egyptian crisis, the Memorial implored 
Palmerston to use his ‘high authority for connecting the overthrow of 
slavery with the consolidation of peace'. The Convention hoped that a 
declaration could be obtained from the ‘Grand Seignor', in his capacity ‘as 
the representative of the Caliphat' , which would be: 


condemnatory of slavery in any or all of its forms, encouraging the 
manumission of slaves, and calling the attention of the Mussulman 
world to the state of opinion among civilized nations and governments." 


It seems that the abolitionists, unaware of the complexity of abolishing 
slavery by decree in an Islamic setting, and attaching too much importance 
to the Sultan's position as Caliph, regarded a possible condemnation of 
slavery by him as tantamount to a decree of abolition. Palmerston, who 
was well-known for his aversion especially to black slavery, wrote to the 
Society: 


Her Majesty's government concur in the benevolent views of the 
general anti-slavery convention ... and will be glad to assist, as far as 
they have the means of doing so, in carrying out those views into 
practice.? 


On the same day, that is 22 August 1840, Palmerston transmitted 
Clarkson's letter to Ponsonby in Istanbul and told him that the British gov- 
ernment concurred 'entirely in the benevolent sentiments expressed in that 
letter’. However, the wording of the instructions to Ponsonby leaves no 
room to think that the British government expressly asked the Ottomans to 
abolish slavery, or for that matter the slave trade. Ponsonby was only 
instructed to endeavour: 


to forward the objects pointed at in this letter, as far as any endeavours 
on your part may appear to be likely in any degree to mitigate the evils 
of slavery in the Turkish dominions, or to be effectual in diminishing 
the extent to which the practice of making slaves is carried.? 


It was not only a matter of wording. There is enough evidence to suggest 
that British action was far from being a serious diplomatic effort to induce 
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the Ottomans to abolish slavery in 1840. Palmerston himself had no illu- 
sions about the success of such a move. When someone in the Foreign 
Office drafted the instructions to Ponsonby, it was Palmerston who 
omitted large sections of the draft and put it into the above form. 

Although it was never sent to Istanbul, it is useful to look at the draft to 
see how abolitionist ideas of the age found an echo in the Foreign Office, 
and how Palmerston declined to carry them into action. According to this 
text, the British Ambassador was to point out to the Sultan ‘the disastrous 
effects of the Slave Trade, in whatever quarter it exists'. His attention 
would be drawn to 'the evils which attend the seizure of persons as slaves 
by His Officers in those portions of the world, which are near to His 
Dominions' and the Ambassador was expected to tell him, quite undiplo- 
matically, that these kinds of actions were producing ‘a horror of him as a 
neighbour and a detestation of him as a master'. If he wished to 
‘strengthen his frontiers, or extend his sway’, he should adopt a course of 
kindness. Then the Sultan would be told about the decision of the Vienna 
Congress of 1815 on the slave trade. There, all the sovereigns of Europe, 
*Turkey alone excepted, proclaimed the slave trade to be a scourge which 
disgraced Europe, desolated Africa, and afflicted humanity'. The Sultan, 
too, would be invited 'to join that Holy and Solemn league'. For his part 
he was expected ‘to issue an edict, forbidding under the severest penalties 
of the the Mahometan law the unjust practice of procuring human beings 
by force, by cunning, by purchase’. 

Furthermore, the Ambassador would endeavour to create in the Sultan’s 
mind ‘an impression favourable to the abolition of slavery’. The Sultan 
had much to gain, he would be shown ‘the superior value of the service of 
freemen as compared with that of slaves’. Men loved their ‘superior chief, 
when there is no intervening link of slavery to separate them from him’ 
and freemen had an attachment to ‘the soil in which they stand free’. The 
wealth and strength of European nations increased together with their abo- 
lition of slavery. As Caliph, the Sultan would take the lead in the oriental 
world and encourage his subjects to liberate their slaves. Finally, the 
measures now recommended to the Sultan were intended to strengthen the 
foundations of his empire by securing the attachment of his subjects and. 
by conciliating the goodwill of the whole civilised world in his favour. 
Palmerston, who had more than one reason to disagree, scribbled in a 
minute: ‘This is all nonsense — slavery is so engrained in the social habits 
of Mahommedans that no Ambassador could with a grave face act upon 
this draft.’ He commented that it would rather be a better idea to ask the 
Sultan to become a Christian!'° 

Thus, it is clear that the British government had no intention of asking 
the Ottomans to abolish slavery in the first place. Things were quite 
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different with regard to the Ottoman slave trade, but even there it is 
difficult to assert that the British initiative went beyond 'sounding' the 
Ottoman government. Perhaps aware of the vagueness of the first instruc- 
tions in August, Palmerston again wrote to Ponsonby on 9 November 
1840. This time he had a clear aim, and clear instructions accordingly fol- 
lowed. Possibly stili referring to the memorial from the Anti-Slavery 
Convention, he claimed that it had been suggested to the government to 
make 'an endeavour to obtain from the Sultan some engagement for the 
suppression of the slave trade’. Although there was no reference to such 
an engagement in the memorial itself, this was entirely consistent with the 
general government policy of suppression of the trade by means of 
bilateral agreements with other powers and the use of naval patrols.!! 
Again, Palmerston had no high hopes of succeeding in obtaining a binding 
agreement with the Ottomans: 


Her M[ajesty]’s Government are well aware of the deep root which the 
System of Slavery has taken in the Social Organization of all 
Mahomedan Countries, and the object in view must therefore be most 
difficult of attainment ... 


However, as it seemed to be a more likely course of action than per- 
suading the Sultan to issue an edict condemnatory of slavery, and as it 
was government policy to suppress the slave trade ‘in every part of the 
World’, Palmerston instructed the Ambassador to take: 


an opportunity of sounding the Turkish Government upon this subject, 
and of endeavouring to ascertain whether some arrangement might not 
be made between Great Britain and Turkey for Restricting if not for 
entirely abolishing the Turkish Slave Trade. 


To give additional fuel to Ponsonby in his argument with the Ottomans, 
Palmerston wrote that the Porte could be assured that the 'continued 
support of Great Britain' could not be 'given effectually unless the sen- 
timents and opinions of the Majority of the British Nation shall be 
favourable to the Turkish Government'. Since the British nation desired 
*beyond almost anything else to put an end to the cruel practice of making 
slaves', the Turks would behave wisely to concur in 'some measure 
calculated to put an end to the Slave Trade’ in their dominions.!? 

I have been unable to locate any document describing Ponsonby's 
action in Istanbul in the Ottoman archives and the almost cryptic tone of 
his answer back to the Foreign Office leaves one only to guess at exactly 
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how he put the matter to the Porte. He wrote that he paid the greatest 
attention to Palmerston’s instructions ‘on the subject of slavery in Turkey, 
with the hopes of arriving at some result that would afford a chance of 
obtaining in any degree the object Your Lordship so carefully desires to 
accomplish.” As we know Palmerston’s concern was to sign an agreement 
with the Ottomans to suppress the slave trade. However, from Ponsonby’s 
despatch one might get the impression that he pressed the matter further, 
demanding the abolition of slavery in the Ottoman Empire: 


I have mentioned the subject and I have been heard with extreme 
astonishment accompanied with a smile at a proposition for destroying 
an institution closely interwoven with the frame of society in this 
country and intimately connected with the law and with the habits, and 
the religion of all classes of the people from the Sultan himself down to 
the lowest peasant. 


How are we to explain this apparent discrepancy between the 
Ambassador’s action and his instructions? Ponsonby’s defence of Ottoman 
slavery on the grounds that slaves were protected against ill-treatment “by 
custom and the habits of the Turks’, and that they constantly attained and 
enjoyed ‘the highest dignities, the greatest power and largest share of 
wealth of any persons in the Empire’, rules out the possibility that the 
Ambassador acted out of abolitionist zeal and infringed his instructions. 
Indeed, Ponsonby was of the opinion that ‘slaves in Turkey are not con- 
sidered worse off than men everywhere else who are placed by cir- 
cumstances in a dependent situation’. He was a non-interventionist in this 
respect as can be seen from a question put into the mouth of ‘a Turk’ by 
him: 


What would the English Government think of the Sublime Porte if it 
was to call upon the Sovereign of England and the people of England to 
alter the fundamental law of their country and change its domestic 
habits and customs in order to please the taste of the Turks? ... The 
Turks may believe us to be their superiors in the Sciences, in Arts, and. 
in Arms, but they are far from thinking our wisdom or our morality 
greater than their own.? 


Another possibility is that, like so many of his contemporaries, 
Ponsonby did not differentiate between slavery and the slave trade. 
However, in this specific case, that would hardly be a credit to him as an 
experienced ambassador who was explicitly instructed to sound out the 
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Ottoman government about an anti-slave trade agreement. A third poss- 
ibility is that, considering the Ottomans' almost absolute dependency on 
the external slave trade to continue slavery, Ponsonby, not without 
justification, made an extrapolation and regarded any attempt to suppress 
the traffic as a decisive move against the institution itself. We shall dwell 
further on these subjects later in this chapter and in Chapter 5. 

As we have just seen, in 1840 it was not official British policy to induce 
the Ottomans to abolish slavery whereas suppressing the slave trade already 
had the priority at that time. Therefore we can say that the British did not 
relinquish any goals, nor did they settle ‘for the more modest but realistic 
effort to suppress the slave trade in and to the Empire', supposedly after 
their failure to induce the Ottomans to abolish slavery.!^ Thus, it is difficult 
to see British behaviour as a step backward from the goal of abolishing 
Ottoman slavery, for example, when they asked for Ottoman cooperation in 
the suppression of the slave trade in the Gulf region in 1846. As to 
Toledano's assertion that further attempts by British governments were 
stifled because of Ponsonby's discouraging assessments until 1846, one 
could point out that Ponsonby's assessments were in fact far from being 
‘discouraging’ as they were merely confirmatory of Palmerston's own 
beliefs as to the nature of Ottoman slavery at that time and were in tune 
with the ideas which became dominant in the Foreign Office. 


BRITISH PERCEPTIONS OF THE GENERAL PROHIBITION OF THE 
AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE 


On 8 January 1857, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the British Ambassador in 
Istanbul, was able to telegraph the following despatch to London: “The 
Porte's official note abolishing completely the traffick and eventually the 
Slavery of Blacks throughout this empire is placed confidentially in my 
hands’. There was a considerable degree of confusion over the use of 
the terms ‘slavery’ and the ‘slave trade’. Even experienced diplomats, like 
Stratford himself, sometimes used these terms interchangeably.'° 
However, the above reference to the abolition of African slavery is not an 
isolated one and was freely repeated in the lengthy correspondence during 
the process at the end of which the African slave trade was abolished. In 
reality, the Porte’s note was not officially presented to the British Embassy 
until 29 January. The reason for this delay was Stratford’s objections to 
the contents of the proposed ferman. He made representations respecting 
the punishment of the slave-traders and asked the Porte not to give a long 
grace period to them. On 31 January he again wrote to the Foreign 
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Secretary, Lord Clarendon, and informed him of the ‘final abolition of the 
negro slave trade with a view to the extinction of slavery itself throughout 
the Sultan's dominions, with the temporary exception of the Hedjaz' 
Clarendon readily acknowledged the 'determination of the Porte' to 
abolish both the slave trade and slavery and congratulated the Ambassador 
for his ability and perseverance in 'obtaining the suppression of the Slave 
Trade and of Slavery in Turkish dominions’ .!” 

British interest in the black slave trade to the Ottoman Empire goes as 
far back as 1838, and they made many attempts to induce the Ottomans 
either to discourage, or to prohibit, it, but the process that led to the above 
developments started in 1856. During the Paris Peace Conference of 1856 
which concluded the Crimean War, the British abolitionists and their sym- 
pathisers in Parliament attempted to raise the issue of Ottoman slavery. 
Palmerston, then Prime Minister, was of the opinion that the question of 
abolishing Ottoman slavery did not properly come within the scope of the 
Conference. He was much criticised for misleading the public and pur- 
posely evading the question.'® Then the abolitionists addressed a memorial 
to Palmerston and demanded the 'immediate abolition of slavery' in the 
Ottoman Empire, as well as that of the slave trade. They observed that, as 
the British experience showed, without the abolition of slavery the 
abolition of the trade would be futile. That slavery was 'one of the 
domestic institutions of Turkey' was no excuse for a policy of non- 
interference, for slaveholding was essentially ‘sinful, and displeasing to 
God' and its continuance was 'utterly incompatible with the present 
advanced state of civilization'. They also claimed that most of the slaves 
in the Empire were Christians, and they argued that interference on their 
behalf by the representatives of ‘Christian Powers’ would, therefore, be 
justified.!° Thus, hard-pressed by criticism at home, and anxious to come 
out with a move to increase its ‘abolitionist’ credentials, the British 
government was stirred into action. Lord Clarendon, who was in Paris for 
the peace talks, transmitted the memorial to Stratford. But he was careful 
in his instructions, and without mentioning the abolition of slavery told 
him only to state to the Ottoman government that: 


at this moment when peace is about to be concluded, the Porte could do 
nothing more acceptable to Hier] M[ajesty]’s Government and to the 
British Nation than to adopt measures which should be really effectual 
for putting an end to the Slave Trade.” 


The above despatch was barely in the hands of the Ambassador when, 
on 30 March 1856, the Paris Peace Treaty was signed. It, too, fell short of 
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the abolitionist demands. However, the general abolition of the African 
slave trade was firmly on the agenda. Stratford wrote on two occasions in 
June that the subject was under the consideration of the Council of 
Ministers.?! The change of the Ottoman government with the dismissal of 
Resid Paga as Grand Vezir in August, further delayed action on the part 
of the Ottomans. However, Regid was once more Grand Vezir by the end 
of October. On 6 December 1856 Stratford sent an official note to Ibrahim 
Edhem Paşa, the Ottoman Foreign Minister. In accordance with his 
instructions, the Ambassador urged the Ottomans to adopt 'adequate 
measures for the extinction of the slave trade' and there is nothing in the 
note to lead us to think that the Ottomans were overtly asked to abolish 
slavery. Nevertheless, Stratford freely condemned slavery and the slave 
trade alike: 


There is, indeed, no country so plunged in barbarism but it finds a 
deeper degradation from partaking in the traffic of slaves. There is none 
so high in the ranks of civilisation as not to derive a moral taint and a 
social embarrassment from the practice of slavery. 


He then dwelled on how England, to the detriment of its ‘richest 
dependencies’ abolished slavery. The Ottoman Empire still retained the 
‘disease’ although there were some redeeming features. Among these 
'improvements', Stratford enumerated several previous measures against 
the trade, and referring to Tunisia, he pointed out that ‘one of the Ottoman 
dependencies had been allowed to go the full length of improvement by 
abolishing slavery itself.'?? The implications were there. If the Bey of 
Tunisia, an Ottoman vassal, could abolish slavery, why not his master, the 
Sultan? 

On 29 January 1857, İbrahim Edhem Paşa replied to the British note. 
When one looks at the translation of this note, one cannot but think that 
the Ottoman government had taken cognisance of the Ambassador's hints 
and consequently intended to abolish African slavery in the very near 
future by a decree. We shall discuss the merits of the translation of this 
note in Chapter 5, but suffice it to say here that the Ottoman text was . 
slightly mistranslated, enough to give rise to an important mis- 
understanding. Yet our purpose here is to study the policy of Britain, and 
it was on this text that Stratford took further action, and it was this text 
which reached the Foreign Office in London and contributed greatly to the 
confusion as to the nature of the Ottoman measures. For now it can be 
noted that, as is obvious from the translation, stoppage of the slave imports 
from Africa granted, the Ottoman government envisaged a gradual end for 
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the institution itself. Hence the expressions like the ‘eventual abolition of 
slavery’. But Stratford and, more than him, Clarendon, chose to believe 
that a decree of abolition was in the offing. The Ambassador warmly 
thanked the Porte for ‘announcing its deliberate resolution to abolish com- 
pletely the Negro Slave Trade, with a view of putting an end even to 
slavery itself at an early period, throughout the Sultan's dominions’. A 
private audience with Sultan Abdiilmecid during which he thanked him 
for ‘his intention, officially announced, to abolish Negro Slavery’ did 
nothing but further strengthen Stratford’s apparent conviction even though 
the Sultan merely replied that his ministers would give attention to the 
subject.” 

How much Stratford really expected a probable move by the Ottomans 
to abolish slavery is only to be guessed at. Given that his experience in the 
Ottoman capital extended over a period of four decades one tends to 
answer this guestion negatively. However, things were different with his 
chief in London, as Clarendon seemed to be a great deal closer to the 
abolitionists’ idea that Ottoman slavery could be abolished as a result of 
British intercession and Ottoman legislation. For example, when 
Stratford wrote to him on the difficulty of enforcing the Sultan's pro- 
hibitory fermans — on that occasion for the white slave trade — Clarendon 
replied uncompromisingly: 


notwithstanding the difficulties with which the abolition of slavery in 
Turkey is surrounded, we must not relax in our exertions to accomplish 
this great object, and Her M[ajestyl's Gov[ernmen]t has entire 
confidence that on every fitting occasion your best efforts will continue 
to be used for the extinction of the slave trade.? 


Thus, it can be assumed that Lord Stratford, who had infuriated abolition- 
ists more than once in the past for his ‘apologetic’ views, was accom- 
modating them as well as his chief, Clarendon, by taking an ‘abolitionist’ 
stance. In any case, with hindsight we know that African slavery was not 
abolished in the Ottoman Empire at that time, nor was it abolished later. 
However, such statements were bound to create further confusion in the. 
dealings of British officials with the Ottoman authorities, as many of them 
believed that the Porte had in fact abolished Black slavery.” The issue of 
the abolition of African slavery was destined to resurface several times 
over the years, especially when doubts arose as to the British position in 
regard to the status of slavery in the Ottoman Empire. 

When writing on the question of refugee slaves who sought the help of 
British consular officials, W. H. Wylde of the Slave Trade Department 
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remarked, in 1868, more than a decade after the aforementioned episode, 
in a Foreign Office minute: 


Turkey in 1857 abolished the African Slave Trade, and certainly led us 
to hope that she would shortly do away with the status of slavery in her 
Dominions, but this implied promise has never to my knowledge been 
carried out, and it is only on the grounds of humanity that we are borne 
out in interfering in the case of Refugee Slaves.? 


Ottoman officials, for their part, did nothing to dissipate the notion that 
African slavery, or domestic slavery in general, had been abolished in 
the Empire. On the contrary, at least in one case, they themselves 
seemed to treat it as a reality. When in December 1867 the International 
Anti-Slavery Bureau addressed a memorial to Sultan Abdülaziz to 
urge him to abolish slavery in his country, Fuad Paga, the Foreign 
Minister, replied unequivocally that it had been ‘abolished in Turkey 
from the day that the first beams of civilisation penetrated into 
that country, and it tends more and more to disappear from our 
customs' ,2 

In August 1870, Sir Henry Elliot, the British Ambassador, during one 
of the frequent quarrels with the zealous Consul General Cumberbatch 
of Izmir, instructed Sir Philip Francis, the Judge of the Supreme 
Consular Court in Istanbul, to prepare a report on the present state of 
Ottoman law on slavery. Sir Philip categorically stated that slavery was 
not illegal in the Empire. According to him the ‘erroneous idea’ of the 
illegality of slavery had arisen partly from the 'language held on various 
occasions by high Ottoman functionaries'. He then quoted the above cor- 
respondence between Fuad Paga and the abolitionists. The Paga, he 
wrote, *made a statement calculated alike to please and mislead the phil- 
anthropic public'. He further elaborated on the same theme and said that 
‘anti-slavery views’ were only ‘simulated’ in the Empire. Sir Philip also 
referred to the 1857 note by the Porte and after making some allowance 
as to the correctness of the translation he pointed out that no step had 
been taken in the direction of abolition during the previous thirteen 
years. His judgement was final: ‘slavery is still a legal institution in 
Turkey in spite of vague professions of a desire to abolish it.” It should 
be noted here that if such were indeed the intentions of the Ottoman 
Foreign Minister regarding the ‘philanthropic public’, it was a weapon 
which could easily backfire. In November 1876 the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter cited this very letter by Fuad Pasa as an official proof of the 


‘dishonesty of Ottoman professions’ .*° 
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DIFFERENCES OF OPINIONS AND CONSENSUS IN THE BRITISH 
CAMP 


As we have seen, there were condemnations of slavery in British notes to 
the Porte, and there were implications that Britain would be happy to see it 
abolished in the Ottoman dominions. In fact, this undeclared, or half- 
declared, aim of British policy remained in existence, if somewhat in 
limbo, during the whole period. The policy of the suppression of the slave 
trade itself was frequently regarded as a means to reach this end. 
Nevertheless, British policy-makers tried to make a distinction between 
these two policy aims and, in the short run, tried to refrain from taking 
action to interfere with the status of slavery in the Ottoman Empire. 
Naturally, there were differences of opinion and of style in the British 
camp. A fierce debate went on there as to how to put an end to the slave 
trade and slavery in the Ottoman Empire. 

There were basically two opposing views. The subscribers of the one 
asserted that if slavery was abolished the demand for slaves would be 
extinguished and the slave trade would automatically come to an end. The 
supporters of the other were of the opinion that, considering slavery was a 
legal institution which could not be abolished by decree in Muslim coun- 
tries, it could only be phased out by restricting the slave supply to the 
Ottoman Empire where there were practically no slave-breeding practices. 
Apart from the abolitionists, who were always staunch supporters — in fact 
propagators — of the former view, there were many supporters of it among 
official British ranks. The fact that slavery remained a recognised institu- 
tion while the slave trade (African branch) was prohibited as early as 1857 
seemed an anomaly to many people. But can we reach a meaningful 
pattern in terms of who supported which view and why? There are, of 
course, risks in making generalisations but as it happened, many of the 
British consular officials who resided in towns close to slave-recruiting 
areas, or in slave entrepóts, tended to subscribe to the view that without 
extinguishing the demand the slave trade would continue and prohibitions 
against it would be ineffectual.?! Their ideas were not infrequently echoed 
by the officials of the Slave Trade Department, and sometimes by the. 
Foreign Secretary or by the Prime Minister himself. Thus it can be sug- 
gested that those officials who resided in entrepôt towns like Tripoli, 
Jidda or Izmir were more prone to adopt a more interventionist — 'aboli- 
üonist' approach, and were also more prone to interfere practically with 
*the legal status of slavery' in the Empire. The continued existence of the 
slave trade in their consular districts, the failure of the local Ottoman 
authorities to implement measures against the slave trade and, one may 
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speculate, their being witnesses to the poor condition of the newly arrived 
slaves who suffered from the effects of their voyage, led them to think 
that the solution of the problem rested with Istanbul and with a general 
declaration of the abolition of slavery throughout the Empire. 

We see a different picture when we scan the views of those British 
officials who held posts in the 'slave-consuming' areas — that is, urban 
centres in the heartlands of the Empire. Chief among these centres was 
Istanbul. In 1869, the Khedive of Egypt, Ismail Paga, decided to send an 
expedition under the command of Sir Samuel Baker to the upper Nile 
region for the purpose of suppressing the slave trade. In Istanbul, Elliot, 
who had on one occasion communicated his misgivings about the enter- 
prise to Clarendon,? seemed to support it on another occasion when he 
noted that of the supply of slaves in the Ottoman Empire by far the greater 
part was derived from Egypt, asserting that "The most effectual blow that 
can be struck against slavery in Turkey must be dealt in Egypt.’ Needless 
to say, Elliot's misgivings did not disappear at all. He quoted Baker 
himself, who once wrote that any demonstration against the slave trade by 
the Egyptian government would be a pro forma movement to blind the 
European powers. The Ambassador added wryly: ‘It will certainly require 
all the energy and determination, which are so conspicuous in him, to 
convert the present demonstration into a reality.'?? However, what inter- 
ests us here is his idea that Ottoman slavery would be extinguished 
through putting an end to the slave supplies. Elliot aired similar ideas on 
other occasions. This was not because he did not attach any importance to 
the demand for slaves but because he thought that it was not in the gov- 
ernment's power to abolish slavery. Thus the second-best thing was to 
restrict the slave supplies. But even that was difficult to enforce. When 
instructed by Derby, in February 1876, to report on the status of slaves in 
the Empire and asked whether there were ‘any measures in progress for 
emancipation', he replied that there were no such measures but that the 
feeling that the employment of free persons was more desirable was 
gradually becoming stronger. The number of slaves was daily diminishing, 
but it was not a rapid process. He still thought that the suppression of the 
slave trade was a better tactic to do away with slavery but sounded 
pessimistic about the outcome because of violations of the prohibitions.*4 

The passage of black slaves in British steamers which operated between 
Tunis and Tripoli, on the one side, and Izmir and Istanbul, on the other, 
was a cause of long-standing embarrassment for the British government. 
The fact that these steamers called at Malta made the problem more acute. 
Almost overwhelmed by the number of slaves who took refuge with them, 
and at a loss about what to do to secure their freedom because of lack of 
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precise instructions, Ambassador Layard and Consul General Fawcett in 
Istanbul, like their predecessors Elliot and Francis, saw the solution of the 
problem as the better implementation of the policy of suppressing the 
slave trade, that is, restriction of the supply to the Empire. In February 
1880, Fawcett took occasion to criticise the Malta authorities for sending 
him information about possible black slaves on board the steamers instead 
of stopping them there. Back at the Foreign Office, the head of the Slave 
Trade Department's tone was apologetic: 


all negroes arriving in that island on their way to Constantinople are 
strictly examined, but they invariably deny being slaves ... it is imposs- 
ible to detain them legally, and our only course of action is to report 
approaching arrival at Constantinople and leave authorities to deal with 
them.” 


Goschen, who took over as Ambassador, readily adopted Layard's and 
Fawcett's approach. He regretted the passage of slaves in English ships 
and once more referred Fawcett's complaints about the Maltese authorities 
to the Foreign Office. Granville, who had recently started his third term in 
the office, wrote back very much in line with the afore-quoted minute 
saying that the authorities there had ‘no power to interfere with them’. 
Fawcett's reply was full of barely disguised indignation and amounted to a 
rebellion: 


I would respectfully observe that if the authorities of a British posses- 
sion have no power to interfere in such cases a fortiori neither have I 
who have neither the same means of ascertaining the truth nor the same 
power of liberating the slaves as the Maltese authorities." 


It would be tedious to dwell further on the approach of those officials, 
above all the embassy staff in Istanbul, in the 'slave-consuming' areas. 
However, we can say that embassy officials were, more often than not, 
inclined to support the view that slavery would be gradually abolished by 
cutting off slave supplies to the Empire. This approach could be described. 
in this context as non-interventionist and more ‘pro-Ottoman’, or as its 
detractors would have chosen, as more ‘apologetic’ and ‘pro-slavery’. It is 
true that those officials who had chosen the non-interventionist path were 
often keen on emphasising the essential difference between Ottoman 
slavery and the Western practice, and they often made capital on the mild 
treatment of slaves in the Empire, especially in the case of white females. 
In this sense they can be labelled ‘apologists’. But theirs was an attitude 
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which was firmly anchored in the belief that the abolition of slavery and, 
more importantly, the enforcement of such an abolitionary decree which 
would be unheeded by a slave-holding populace, were impossibilities. 
Given their dealings with the Porte, they were certainly in a position to 
know. 

One could also argue that there was also the element of expressing 
one's anguish and of dissolving oneself from responsibility on both sides. 
The consul was frustrated to see that the very trade he was instructed to 
report on was going on as before because of the apparently insatiable 
demand, while the Ambassador was disillusioned to observe that the insti- 
tution he would like to see weakened was getting enough supplies to 
sustain itself because of an insufficiently implemented suppression of the 
trade policy. Thus, despite its exceptions, a division existed between those 
who looked from the vantage-point of Istanbul and those who looked from 
that of slave-supplying areas, and this reflected the more natural division 
between supply and demand. 

The convictions of the Foreign Office staff, not the least, of course, of 
the Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minister, could often shape the tone 
of the British response to a particular incident, or to a particular measure 
by the Ottomans. On the other hand, the basic tenets of British policy dis- 
played a remarkable consistency over the years. Therefore, the differ- 
ences between successive ministries should not be exaggerated. The 
Palmerstonian notion of seeking to suppress the slave trade through 
bilateral agreements which would give the right of search and seizure to 
the British navy remained largely intact and was seldom challenged. 
However, as we shall see in our chapter on manumission, the reality did 
not always conform to the fine policy lines drawn up in the Foreign Office, 
as there was de facto interference with slavery by British embassy and 
consular officials in the case of slaves who took refuge with them. There 
was much discussion between them and the Foreign Office about this 
practical interference with the status of slavery in the Ottoman Empire, 
but even then virtually no one seemed to be in doubt about its ‘unofficial’ 
[read informal] nature. Therefore, one does not often come across 
documents which explicitly express that the abolition of slavery in the 
Ottoman Empire was a policy goal. 

Of the foreign secretaries during the period under consideration, only 
Clarendon, as we have already seen, made open reference to the abolition 
of slavery in the Ottoman Empire as a goal.” Clarendon, together with 
Granville, stood head and shoulders over the others in terms of expressing 
an abolitionist stance. Granville, on more than one occassion, gave per- 
sonal credence to the doctrine that it was impossible to suppress the slave 
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trade without extinguishing the demand for slaves. For example, in 
November 1882 he instructed T. V. Lister to write a draft on the abolition 
of slavery in Egypt. The British government, the draft reads, had seen that: 


no repressive measures, however vigorous, or well-intentioned, can 
really produce any complete check to that inhuman traffic. The cause of 
this failure is not difficult to discover. It is to be found in the first prin- 
ciples of political economy. As long as the demand for slaves exists, so 
long will some supply continue ... The only way to extirpate the Slave 
Trade and to restore peace and prosperity to the districts wasted and 
depopulated by its attendant horrors is to abolish slavery forever ... 


"Thanks for an excellent draft', wrote Granville, and sent it on to Lord 
Dufferin, the British Ambassador to the Porte, who was on a mission in 
Egypt at the time.*8 

The misgivings felt from time to time in the Foreign Office over the 
policy of the British government in regard to slavery and the slave trade in 
the Ottoman Empire were probably most succinctly and bluntly sum- 
marised again by Lister when he commented, in September 1889, on an 
exhaustive report by Hugo Marinitch, dragoman to the Istanbul Embassy, 
on the eve of the Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference. There, Marinitch 
wrote that, as a result of British action, the slave trade had diminished to a 
certain degree but the Muslim inhabitants were still ‘interested in keeping 
up slavery for domestic purposes'. Lister did not mince his words: 


There is something absurdly illogical about allowing slavery forbidding 
Silave] T[rade]. It is like permitting the consumption of meat while 
punishing the butchers. However we are anxious to put down both [we] 
are not bound to be logical.?? 


But again, it should be noted that, if it was the policy of Great Britain to 
suppress slavery in the Ottoman Empire, this remained an officially 
undeclared aim, certainly at the Ottoman centre, and the British chose the 
*unofficial' way to fulfil it. 

We have so far reviewed the two approaches in the British camp to the 
question of slavery and the slave trade in the Ottoman Empire. Two things 
should be emphasised at this point. First, there is no doubt as to the his- 
toric winner of this debate, as the Ottomans were never officially asked to 
abolish slavery and as the institution gradually ceased to exist mainly 
because of a combination of lack of supplies, on the one hand, and the 
prevalence of the practice of regular manumission, on the other. Second, 
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this was the age of abolition. As anti-slavery was a kind of dominant 
ideology for the British, there was not the remotest chance that anyone 
would be associated with a 'pro-slavery' stance. The official texts abound 
with phrases condemnatory of slavery and the slave trade. In this sense, it 
should be noted here, there was no debate in the British establishment. 
There were only clashes of views as to which one of the duo — slavery or 
the slave trade — should be given the priority. Even those officials who fre- 
quently fell out with abolitionist circles, and who were severely criticised 
by them, asserted their adherence to the same principles and paid homage 
io the anti-slavery idea. There seems no reason to be cynical about their 
sentiments. For example, Sir Henry Elliot, who was by no means a zealot, 
while elaborating on the distinctiveness of white slavery in the Empire in a 
despatch to Clarendon, in October 1869, felt the need to stress his own 
position in the following terms: ‘I trust not to be taken as an apologist for 
this detestable institution, if I observe that in the white slave trade it is 
found in its mildest form.'? Likewise, Consul General Malet of Egypt, 
who was much criticised by abolitionists, and who was even implied to be 
a member of the 'pro-slavery party' by the famous orientalist Richard 
Burton, could only hope for his part that ‘the sin of slavery’ in Egypt would 
come to a halt.*! We can also note here that a great deal of the restraint seen 
in the British documents was due to the fear of giving offence to the slave- 
holding Ottomans. Naturally, officials were more explicit in cases where 
there was no possibility of their contents being disclosed either directly to 
the Ottomans or to the British public. In January 1857, when the Sultan 
prohibited the black slave trade, Stratford in Istanbul, thinking that the time 
for a formal convention between Britain and the Ottoman Empire had 
come, wrote to the Foreign Office and asked to be furnished with a draft 
treaty for the suppression of the black slave trade. A compilation from 
several other anti-slave trade treaties was prepared in the Foreign Office. 
The Prime Minister, Palmerston, who always took a close interest in 
Ottoman slavery and the slave trade, read and corrected the draft. In the 
draft the slave trade was referred to as piracy, and it was suggested that the 
Sultan should punish all traders as pirates. Ever realistic, and bearing in 
mind the probable Ottoman response he commented: 


The Porte can scarcely be asked to stigmatize so thorough a practice so 
extensively countenanced by the Sultan's subjects and the word piratical 
does not apply so well to Mediterranean as to Transatlantic slave trade.? 


But the same Palmerston was unsparing in his criticism in a minute, only 
months later, when in October 1857, Stratford informed the Foreign Office 
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of the Porte's resistance to prohibiting the slave trade in Circassians. He 
wrote to his Foreign Secretary, Clarendon: 


This slave trade demoralizes and degrades Circassia and Turkey alike 
... at the same time it is uphill work to urge morality and principle upon 
Turk or Mussulman and it may be best policy with a view to accom- 
plishing some good to concentrate to our efforts for the suppression of 
the African slave trade into Turkey.? 


Perhaps, here, in the consensus of sentiments against the slave trade and 
slavery, lay the real influence of abolitionism, irrespective of the fact 
that its influence on the policy-making of the British government on a 
day-to-day basis may have been limited.“ 


THE ROLE OF ‘MUSLIM PUBLIC OPINION’ IN BRITISH 
POLICY-MAKING 


If one has to identify the single most important factor which played a 
restrictive role in British policy in regard to the slave trade and slavery in 
the Ottoman Empire, one must look at what sort of a role was ascribed to 
Islam and to the feelings of the Muslim inhabitants of the Empire who, by 
and large, owned the great majority of the slaves. Often disregarding the 
fact that Judaism and Christianity, before Islam, had also sanctioned slave- 
holding, many British officials of all levels regarded slavery as an exclus- 
ively Muslim affair. Persuaded by apologists for the institution in the 
Empire, many believed that slavery was a necessity under the domestic 
arrangements of the Muslims. There would be slavery so long as the Harem 
system lived, and its abolition would require and impose profound changes 
on the social organisation of the Muslims. This, in turn, was not desirable 
for fear of the expected social upheavals which would accompany an 
abolitionary decree and which would ultimately defeat the slow promotion 
of anti-slavery sentiments in the Empire. There was also consensus that 
public opinion in the Empire was not outraged by the existence of slavery 
and did not see anything wrong, either in trade in slaves or in slave-holding 
Some British observers were even of the opinion that the Ottoman gov- 
ernment was only reluctantly taking measures against the slave trade and 
slavery, and that anti-slavery ideas were only simulated in the Empire. 
Therefore, ideas urging caution and prudence on the part of the British in 
dealing with Ottoman slavery and the slave trade were in wide circulation. 
There is ample documentation for them. 
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The Hijaz had a particularly pro-slavery reputation in the eyes of the 
British, and even in those of the Central Ottoman Government after the 
rebellion of 1855-6 which, at least ostensibly, was caused by a rumour of 
an imminent ban on the black slave trade. Indeed, when the time came for 
the general abolition of the African slave trade, the Ottoman government 
initially left the province out. Apart from the relatively high economic 
importance of slavery within the province, the Hijaz also served as one of 
the most important entrepóts of the slave trade, and many of the inhabit- 
ants had a strong pecuniary interest in the continuation of the slave trade. 
In January 1861, Consul Stanley of Jidda reported to the Consulate 
General in Cairo that Ali Paga, the governor, had been successful in 
curbing the slave trade into the town. However, the Paşa hoped not to 
'receive orders from Constantinople to put a stop to the Institution of 
Slavery’ as he, doubtless with the rebellion in mind, thought that such an 
order ‘would cause a revolution’. Stanley thought similarly: ‘from what I 
know of the Arabs, I quite agree with him.’ According to the Consul, the 
inhabitants would not passively allow a big portion of their material 
wealth to be taken away. ‘They also do not consider the institution wrong, 
it being allowed by their religion, nor do the slaves see any disgrace in it’, 
added the Consul. Colquhoun, the Consul General, wrote to the Foreign 
Office in the same vein and urged prudence as slavery was 'almost sanc- 
tioned by their [Muslims'] religion'. When questioned by Derby, in 
January 1877, about the fate of a fugitive slave who took refuge with one 
of the British men-of-war stationed in the Red Sea, Consul Wylde of 
Jidda felt compelled to remind the Foreign Secretary that to interfere 
between master and slave was always a matter of 'extreme delicacy ... in 
a fanatical country like the Hedjaz where Domestic Slavery has been an 
institution from the time of Mohammed” .“ In January 1892, reporting 
from another important entrepót, Benghazi, Consul Alvarez summed up 
the attitude of the local population to the punishment of the slave-dealers: 


The fact is slave dealing is considered by the Mussulman population a 
perfectly legitimate trade & should any person be imprisoned on 
account of accusations of being concerned in it brought against him, he 
would be looked on as a martyr." 


We have already pointed out that Sir Henry Elliot was a strict believer 
that slavery could not be abolished in the Ottoman Empire. Having had 
ample opportunity to observe the centrality of the institution of slavery in 
the lifestyle of the ruling élite in the capital of the Empire, he came to the 
conclusion that Muslim public opinion was definitely in favour of slavery. 
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He explained more than once to the Foreign Office that the Harem system 
necessarily existed in Muslim countries and kept slavery alive, 'as long as 
the detestable social system which is part of the Mohemmedan religion 
continues, female slavery must remain in connection with it’.*8 And again, 
‘The difficulty of dispensing with female slaves in the Harems necessarily 
existing in Mahomedan countries, appears ... to make it impossible to 
sweep the atrocious institution away.’ Thus, according to him, there was 
a limit to the anti-slavery measures the Ottoman government could carry 
out. Even success in the suppression of the slave trade was bound to be 
limited, ‘as long as the feeling of the public’ was ‘not revolted by the 
Institution’. The government, ‘out of respect for the natural prejudices’, 
could not ‘venture beyond certain limits in the measures for its sup- 
pression’.°° There were some Turks, reported the Ambassador on another 
occasion, ‘who, with a view to the progress and civilisation of their 
country would be glad to see slavery entirely put an end to', but there were 
none *who look upon it with the feelings of repugnance that it must excite 
in every European mind? 5! 

Sir Philip Francis, Consul General and Judge of the Supreme Court in 
Istanbul, who was sent to Egypt in 1869 on a special mission to investigate 
the slave trade between the province and Istanbul, was more outspoken in 
his views. For him, the local authorities only ‘simulated’ European views on 
the slave trade when they professed 'a desire to see the trade, if not the 
Institution itself, suppressed’. This was only to ‘pacify European opinion 
and to satisfy the complaints of civilized governments'. In fact, the 'Moslem 
gentleman' resented the idea of the British interfering with his domestic 
arrangements. The slave trade could only be suppressed by European 
Powers ‘interfering actually, practically and with physical force in Egypt 
itself". But this course of action was extreme and objectionable, observed Sir 
Philip. We shall shortly be able to see what actually happened when such a 
practical intervention came in the shape of the British occupation in 1882.9? 

In December 1869, Consul General Drummond-Hay of Tripoli made a 
complaint to the Vali, Ali Rıza Pasa, that the local authorities showed “little 
inclination to discourage slavery’. When the matter was brought to his 
attention, the Ottoman Foreign Minister, Ali Pasa, met the British chargé. 
d'affaires, Barron, with counter-complaints that Drummond Hay always 
displayed a hostile attitude to the local authorities there. In the event, 
Barron instructed Drummond Hay ‘to refrain from further agitating the 
question’. Barron’s despatch to the Foreign Office is in many ways typical 
of many others in terms of its urging caution in dealing with slavery and the 
slave trade in the Ottoman Empire, even though he had the mistaken notion 
that slavery as an institution was already abolished by law: 
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Your Lordship is aware of the necessity of great prudence in tampering 
with slavery in Mohammedan countries ... Abruptly to enforce the law 
would be dangerous or rather impossible. The institution is wound up 
with the habits and religion of Mohammedans and is accepted implicitly 
by all. The government may well therefore shrink from a violent 
abolitionist policy which would certainly endanger the public peace.” 


Abolishing Muslim Slavery? The Case of Egypt 


But how much attention did the Foreign Office pay to such warnings? In 
other words, to what extent did such considerations as not offending 
Muslim susceptibilities play a part in restricting British interference? The 
very fact that the British largely refrained from pressurising the Porte over 
the abolition of slavery suggests that the Foreign Office was not in favour 
of drastic actions which were considered likely to antagonise the Muslim 
inhabitants of the Empire. However, in Egypt, the British did make a sus- 
tained attempt to intervene in the status of slavery, and it was also in 
Egypt that the limits of British interference became apparent. To study in 
detail a debate which occupied the best part of two decades, starting in 
1880, and which even, in some sense, lingered on into the twentieth 
century, would definitely surpass the aim and scope of this study. My 
purpose here is rather to concentrate on British policy in the face of so- 
called religious opposition, as the British experience in Egypt had obvious 
implications for their policy in the rest of the Ottoman Empire. It is also 
important to note that, after the occupation of 1882, the British found 
themselves in a comparable, if not very similar situation, to the one the 
Ottoman authorities were in. The question of slavery, or rather that of its 
abolition, had come back home, some would say with a vengeance, since 
Britain’s position as an occupying Christian Power made it doubly 
difficult to deal with Islamic slavery. 

In August 1880, Sir Edward Malet, the British Consul General in Egypt, 
had a conversation on the subject of slavery with Tevfik Pasa, the newly 
established Khedive, and urged him ‘to put an end to it in Egypt by 
Decree’. Only nominally under the suzerainty of the Sultan, and anxious 
to secure the British support, the rulers of Egypt were regarded by the 
British, not incorrectly, as more responsive, or amenable, to British 
demands on slavery and the slave trade. One could venture to say that 
Egypt, in this context, was employed as an experimental ground. For 
example, the Anglo-Egyptian Convention for the suppression of the slave 
trade was signed in August 1877, more than two years before the signing 
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of a similar treaty with the Porte in January 1880. However, the Khedive, 
who took his time in thinking about Malet’s proposal, informed him that 
the abolition of slavery was not possible. Malet was not to be dismayed. He 
ascribed the Khedive's coyness to his not yet having sufficient authority to 
interfere with what was regarded as legitimate property by the majority of 
people. Malet had an ally in the Egyptian government in the person of 
Mustafa Pasa Fehmi, the Foreign Minister, who thought that the enslave- 
ment of the tribes who were either tribute-paying or at peace with the 
Egyptians was not lawful from a ser’? point, and that therefore slavery 
could be abolished. Nevertheless, the Minister admitted that the majority of 
the ulema would not think in the same vein and that he himself would be 
considered as a renegade were he openly to hold the same language to 
them. But he was optimistic that the Khedive would gain their support. At 
all events, the support of religious leaders was indispensable for the success 
of an abolitionary decree. Malet asked the Foreign Office to send the 1846 
decree of the Bey of Tunisia abolishing slavery to fortify his argument. The 
Foreign Office took the view that it would be useful to show the Khedive 
the view taken of slavery by ‘a semi-independent Mahomedan potentate 
like the Bey’, despite the fact that it had no illusions about the success of 
the abolition in Tunisia.” However, under Granville, the Foreign Office 
increasingly warmed to the idea of the abolition of Egyptian slavery. 

When Malet presented the Tunisian decree to the Khedive in January 
1881, the latter expressed his readiness to abolish slavery but said that 
Riaz, the Prime Minister, was holding him back. Riaz, for his part, told 
Malet that, in case of such a decision, Tevfik would not meet with any 
difficulty from his ministry. Malet came to the conclusion that both of 
them said ‘more than they really feel or intend’. However, he continued to 
urge them on the subject of abolition.” A few days later, Mustafa Paşa 
Fehmi reiterated the Khedive’s willingness to issue a decree but told Malet 
that there were difficulties. Riaz failed to convince the Şeyhülislâm that a 
freed slave should enjoy the civil rights of a person born free. An aboli- 
tionary decree without securing such rights would be inoperative. 
Informed of this discussion by Malet, Granville instructed him to continue 
to encourage the Khedive to overcome the obstacles to the abolition of- 
slavery which ‘if successful would create a most favourable impression’ 
on Britain.“ The mutiny of the Egyptian army on 1 February disrupted 
this scheme of affairs. Malet's proposal not to continue to urge the aboli- 
tion under the new circumstances, on the ground that it was ‘a measure of 
too serious a nature to be dealt with' by the Khedive unless he was 'quite 
certain of having supreme power in the country’ was accepted by the 
Foreign Office.” 
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As it happened, the Khedive was destined not to have ‘supreme power’ 
again in Bgypt, but in April, during the truce with the Urabists, Malet 
found the political atmosphere sufficiently suitable to press once again for 
abolition. The Khedive told him that the Şeyhülislâm stili adhered to his 
earlier view, after consultation with the most learned of the ulema, that he 
‘would be overriding the law in decreeing the abolition of slavery’. 
Nevertheless, the Seyhülislàm admitted that the tribes within the domin- 
ions of the Khedive, and even those who owed him a nominal submission, 
were exempt from slavery. Without concentrating on the effects and com- 
plications of abolition in Egypt itself, Malet capitalised on this and told the 
Khedive that this admission was a sufficient basis for a decree. He then 
suggested that the decree of abolition should be issued when he took his 
leave of absence. This way, the Khedive ‘would not be suspected of acting 
on pressure from without’. Otherwise, Malet ‘should be supposed to have 
a hand in it as it was well-known that he was ‘an ardent partisan of the 
abolition’. The Khedive confined himself to a promise to consult with the 
Şeyhülislâm once again. For his part Malet was entirely convinced that the 
Khedive was ‘really anxious’ to issue the decree, but also acknowledged 
that he was ‘imbued with the necessity of basing it on the law’. In the 
Foreign Office, Granville was still sanguine about abolition by decree and 
wrote that ‘It w[oul]d be very important if the Khedive c[oul]d be induced 
to issue the proposed Decree ...'9? But the expected support of the ulema 
failed to materialise. In addition to this, the gravity of events in Egypt in a 
period of political turmoil inevitably caused the question of slavery to 
slide into a backwater. There is evidence that Malet himself finally lost 
hope, if not also interest, for the prospects of abolition. In February 1882, 
he paid a visit to the President of the Chamber of Notables and, ‘in order 
to avoid the discussion of political questions’, spoke about slavery. The 
President promised to submit a bill to the Chamber abolishing slavery if he 
could succeed in obtaining a fetva against the institution. Malet reminded 
Granville that it was the inability of the Khedive to obtain such an edict 
which prevented him from abolishing slavery and that there was no reason 
to assume that the President of the Chamber would be more successful 
than the Khedive.” 

One would expect the British to have taken up the issue of abolition 
after their military intervention in the Egyptian crisis. Indeed, the Foreign 
Office asked Malet’s opinion ‘as to how far the Khedive could be pressed, 
with a reasonable regard for his future authority to take measures regard- 
ing the abolition of the slave trade & of slavery’ as early as 6 October 
1882. Malet’s answer was emphatic. He telegraphed that the abolition 
would be ‘extremely unpopular’, but that as long as British troops 
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remained, there would be no danger. The Foreign Office, somehow, 
declined to take this unpopular action. T. V. Lister cautioned prudence: ‘I 
should not advise his being pressed if there is a doubt upon this point’, he 
wrote in a minute.“ Lord Dufferin, to whom the matter was referred by 
Granville when he was in Egypt, appeared to accept that slavery might be 
abolished by Khedivial decree, but wrote on 6 February 1883 that a new 
convention with Egypt for the abolition of slavery would be preferable for 
it was *much more formal and binding'. He further suggested the manu- 
mission of all existing slaves seven years after the date of signature?! 
However, the Foreign Office allowed the matter to rest, and the appoint- 
ment of Sir Evelyn Baring as Agent and Consul General in August 1883 
certainly did not help to promote the cause of abolition in Egypt, for, in 
the words of one student of slavery, he ‘successfully resisted’ the pressure 
from the Foreign Office to abolish slavery there. 

Baring made no attempt to hide his aversion to the idea of abolition by 
decree. He had his reasons. In an important despatch to Granville dated 
25 February 1884 he explained his position. He carefully distanced 
himself from the earlier stance of Malet and Granville. He said he was 
earnestly desirous to assist ‘in the execution of such measures as may 
eventually lead to the complete abolition of slavery’. But after careful 
consideration, he had come to the conclusion that: 


it would not be possible to abolish slavery by a Khedivial Decree or by 
a Convention. Slavery does not exist in Egypt by virtue of any act of the 
executive government. It is recognized by the Mahommedan religious 
law, which could not be abrogated by a mere declaration in a Decree or 
Convention to the effect that slavery was abolished. 


Baring did not think in this vein because he denied the force of the 
argument about extinguishing demand for slaves. Drawing on his own 
experience in India and knowing that no court, civil or criminal, treated 
slavery as a legal reality there even though it existed in society, he wrote 
that the most effective remedy to the problem would be to pass an enact- 
ment similar to the Indian Act V of 1843 which simply ‘de-recognised’ the - 
status of slavery in India. But he was equally sure that it would be imposs- 
ible to introduce any such measure in Egypt. He reminded that ‘the 
English Government had been established for the best part of a century 
before they ventured to pass’ the Act in India. In Egypt there was ‘great 
discontent amongst almost all classes’, the people, moreover, had not 
‘remained altogether indifferent to the successes of the Mahdi’. He 
gravely warned: 
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Any measure likely to lead to a recrudescence of Mahomedan fanatic- 
ism is much to be deprecated. Under these circumstances I am of 
opinion it would be most unwise at present to adopt a measure which 
would put every Mahomedan in the country against us. I say advisedly 
every Mahomedan in the country, for even those who are not interested 
in the maintenance of slavery would resent on religious grounds ... 


He talked to some of the ulema on the subject. They told him that Islam 
encouraged manumission but that to enforce the masters to emancipate 
their slaves would be overriding the Seriat. ‘Mahomed, many of them have 
said to me, although he did not encourage slavery, did not prohibit it; we 
therefore, cannot prohibit it’, reported the Consul General. Yet he was not 
altogether despondent about the future. According to him, although theor- 
etically immutable, even the Seriat had not remained indifferent to ‘the 
spirit of modern times’. When he pointed out the fact that ‘in no part of the 
Ottoman dominions would the death of a convert be tolerated' to a Muslim 
lawyer, although it was punishable by death, the latter gave the somewhat 
staple answer that the Muslim judicial and religious authorities had 
nothing to do with the execution of a judicial sentence. Baring argued that 
in future: 


some ingenious sophism of this sort would be found which would 
sanction the change without apparently violating the Mahomedan law. 
But if not, a time might come when if the Mahomedan law could not 
conform itself to the spirit of modern times, so much the worse for the 
Mahomedan law. It would have to go to the wall. I do not, however, 
think that that moment has yet arrived in Egypt. 


Baring, however, wished to reserve his opinion on one point: 'I do not 
say that before the British army of occupation is withdrawn, an effort 
should not be made to eradicate slavery in Egypt altogether.' For the 
moment, the British had to be content with what was being done by the 
Manumission Bureaux which were established after the Anglo-Egyptian 
Convention, and this was no mean business. Baring had his doubts 
whether it was fully understood in England that any slave who applied to 
these bureaux was granted his or her manumission. Therefore, Baring rea- 
soned, only those slaves who did not wish to acquire their freedom, who 
were otherwise either unable to escape from their masters, or who did not 
know by which means to acquire it, remained slaves. The forcefulness of 
Baring's argument left the Foreign Office with little alternative but to heed 
it, and it rapidly shied away from any idea of abolition. T. V. Lister could 
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only revert to suggesting the old and somewhat discredited idea that a 
user's tax on male slaves could be imposed to discourage slavery *without 
offending against Moslem laws or customs'. Granville accordingly gave 
instructions to the effect that the tax, which was supposed to hasten the 
extinction of slavery, should be 'sufficiently heavy to act as an induce- 
ment to the employment of free labour’. Baring objected to this idea on 
the ground that there was no machinery in place for the taxation, which 
required the proper registration of slaves. Therefore, there would be false 
declarations and evasions and ‘little profit to the exchequer’. ‘Slavery in 
this country’ he declared, ‘should die out gradually without further 
measures than the strict applications of these now in force,”© 

Baring (later Lord Cromer) consistently defended similar views with 
considerable success. The result was the ‘gradual’ abolition of slavery as 
envisaged by the Consul General. Despite all the encouragements, not to 
mention the diplomatic-political pressure of the British government, and 
despite all the willingness and cooperativeness of (he Khedive, the British 
attempts to destroy slavery by an abolitionary decree in Egypt petered out 
and came to nothing. The military occupation brought no changes in this 
respect. No wonder that any attempt of a similar nature to abolish slavery 
was never undertaken in Istanbul. Even the abolitionists finally resigned 
themselves to the fact that the legal status of slavery could not be 
abolished, and after the British occupation they considerably toned down 
their criticism of the Egyptian and even, it seems, of the Ottoman author- 
ities, despite occasional, mild protests. Thus, in 1907 a vindicated Cromer 
could write about the British stance in Bgypt in self-congratulatory tones 
in his Modern Egypt, where he describes the obstacles on the road to 
abolition as 'insurmountable' in 1883: 


No heroic measures have been adopted. Nothing has been done to 
clash with Mohammedan opinions and prejudices. Nevertheless, a 
considerable measure of success has been attained.© 


5 Ottoman Policy during the 
Tanzimat Period, 1846—76 


Slavery as a legal status and an institution was never abolished in the 
Ottoman Empire. All the fermans and laws issued by the Ottoman gov- 
ernment pertained either to suppression or abolition of a particular branch 
of the slave trade. Also, none of the international agreements entered upon 
by the Ottoman government, neither the Anglo-Ottoman Anti-Slave Trade 
Convention of 1880 nor the General Act of the Brussels Conference of 
1890, required the Ottomans to abolish slavery. In a way, this was necess- 
arily so. The religious law of the Empire, the Seriat, recognised and 
sanctioned slavery and the Seriat itself, as a divine law, was considered 
immutable. Therefore, without a formal declaration of abolition, all 
Ottoman measures against slavery had to be confined to the slave 
trade. 

In this chapter it will be argued that in the Ottoman context government 
measures against the slave trade were sufficient to trigger an 'abolitionary' 
policy — that is, they went beyond being mere proceedings against the 
slave trade. In other words, the Ottoman government wanted to do away 
with slavery itself through these measures without having actually to make 
a declaration of abolition. However, this had not always been the case. On 
the contrary, the earliest Ottoman measures against the slave trade in the 
Tanzimat period were not designed to have a serious effect on the slave 
trade let alone on slavery itself. The change of heart came in 1857 with the 
general prohibition of the black slave trade when the Ottomans decided to 
give up the idea of provisioning the Empire with slave supplies and 
adopted a policy of ‘gradual abolition’ by cutting off the supplies. Thus, in 
the course of this chapter, I shall argue that the closure of the Istanbul 
Slave Market was not intended as a measure against the sale of slaves nor 
had it anything to do with slavery. I shall also attempt to show that all 
Ottoman measures before the general prohibition of the black slave trade 
had a common characteristic, that is, they were designed to appease the 
British, on the one hand, while avoiding any harm to the institution of 
slavery, on the other. I shall examine the general prohibition of the black 
slave trade in 1857, this time from the Ottoman point of view. And finally, 
attention will be drawn to the differences in policy toward the Circassian 
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slave trade before and after the Circassian immigration to the Empire, and 
an explanation will be sought for this. 


ABOLITION OF THE ISTANBUL SLAVE MARKET, 1846 


The Istanbul Slave Market, the biggest of its kind in the Empire, was 
closed down by an order of Sultan Abdülmecid dated 28 December 1846. 
According to the official historiographer, Ahmed Lütfi, the idea came from 
the Sultan himself. During a discussion on ‘important reforms’ and ‘the 
judicial system' at the Sublime Porte, the Sultan intervened and told those 
present that he had heard of ‘some troubles’ in the Istanbul Slave Market. 
He maintained that such a situation contradicting both the ser’? and 
humanitarian principles could not be allowed to continue. Then the Sultan 
ordered the immediate closure of the Slave Market saying that from then 
on 'affairs pertaining to slavery' — that is, the sale of slaves (muamelát-i 
rıkkıye), would be conducted with care ‘in accordance with the ser’? 
injunctions’. Writing some decades after the incident, Lütfi spoke of the 
Slave Market, or rather of the transactions in the Market, in disapproba- 
tionary terms: up until its closure some poor people were sold and bought 
like ‘goods and commodities’ through auction there and some people hung 
around to see them. Thus, in the absence of the text of this ferman, one can 
join Toledano in interpreting the above passage by Lütfi to say that the 
Slave Market was closed because slaves were mistreated and humiliated 
there. Based on the same account, Kazici, another author, thinks in a 
similar vein and comes to the conclusion that the Slave Market was closed 
when repeated orders by the government had no effect on the abuses 
which went on in the Market and when the situation became ‘aggravated’. 
Indeed, there is evidence in the shape of archival documentation that such 
was the official explanation for the closure of the Istanbul Market and it 
was abolished ‘thanks to the Imperial benevolence’. Toledano also reasons 
that ‘open slave trading in the midst of a “Westernizing” capital’ was 
probably regarded as no longer conforming to the ideas of the time.! 

As we have seen in Chapter 2, in the pre-Tanzimat days the government | 
tried to regularise and supervise the sale of slaves by working in tandem 
with the Slave-Dealers’ Guild. Then, the existence of an organised slave 
market in a certain town was deemed essential to prevent abuses.” 
Therefore, the official explanation provided by Lütfi and supported by 
documentary evidence does not make much sense in this context. How 
could the government expect the sale of slaves to be conducted 'according 
to the ser’? principles’ when it abolished the very institution whose raison 
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d'étre was to make it easy to prevent abuses? In fact, the abolition of the 
Slave Market meant, in more ways than one, the relinquishment of super- 
visionary rights of the state over the slave-dealers. As noted by Pakalin, 
after the closure, the dealers were scattered through the city. The black- 
slave-dealers took up business in some inns in and around the Fatih 
quarter while the white slaves, mostly Circassians, were taken to the 
Karabaş street in the Tophane quarter where they were offered for sale 
from the houses of the dealers, most of whom were likewise Circassians.? 
This must have made the supervision of slave sales virtually impossible. 

The effects of the closing of the Market on the Slave-Dealers' Guild 
are not fully known as the Guild literally went underground, even though 
it was not formally abolished. But it is plausible to assume that the Guild 
survived the Market, although in a somewhat different form, by some 
years, if not decades. However, the warden (kethiida) whose function was 
to keep an eye on the dealers’ proceedings lost his job in the Market. In 
March-April 1847, some months after the abolition, the last kethiida, 
Mehmed Salih, petitioned the government and asked for financial com- 
pensation saying that his income was derived from the collection of fees 
on the sale of slaves in the Market itself. The High Council for Judicial 
Ordinances, the Meclis-i Vala, decided that the warden should be com- 
pensated with a monthly salary of 500 kurus, the amount being the equiva- 
lent of the minimum he could get from the Market.’ Thus, we can say that 
freed from their warden’s control, and effectively away from that of the 
Thtisab Nezareti, that is the city mayoralty of Istanbul, the slave-dealers 
were given a freedom which they had never enjoyed during the long 
history of their guild. 

Supervision, or lack of it, was not the only potential problem. 
Abdülmecid's order pertained only to the closure of the Market and had no 
bearing either on slave sales or on market taxes, except, of course, for the 
warden's fee. However, one would expect that the collection of taxes from 
the dealers would be even more difficult with the closing of the market. 
Indeed, from a series of documents we learn that this was what actually 
happened. Until 1845, the market excise tax (ihtisab resmi) on slaves used 
to be collected through officials appointed by the Ihtisab (ber vech-i 
emanet). In that year the system was changed to that of tax-farming 
(iltizam) because of habitual loss-making. The job of collecting the tax 
was assigned to the highest-bidding tax-farmer (mültezim) 5 Despite the 
change of system, according to their petition to the Meclis-i Vala, Hacı 
Mustafa and Haci Hasan, the tax-farmers made a loss of 200 000 kurus for 
the financial year starting on 1 March 1845. As a compensation, the tax 
estimate was much reduced and the right to collect the taxes was again 
granted to the same persons for 1846. 
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The Istanbul Slave Market was closed in December 1846 before the end 
of the financial year 1846-7. The tax-farmers maintained that the slave 
dealers of the city declined to pay their tax arrears which were in the 
region of 60-70 000 kuruş when the news of the closure was published in 
the official Takvim-i Vekayi. Moreover, they also stopped paying the tax 
for the remainder of the year saying that ‘the Slave Market was abolished 
and its excise tax was pardoned’. The tax-farmers, who also had the 
iltizam of the horse market and that of the jewellery sales, estimated their 
loss arising from the non-payment of the slave excise tax as more than 
30 000 kuruş for the remainder of the year, and their total potential loss as 
200 000. They then demanded financial compensation. Despite the 
opposition of some ministers — whose counsel was sought by the 
Meclis-i Válá, on the grounds that, notwithstanding the abolition of 
the Market slave sales continued, therefore implying that it was up to the 
tax-farmers to collect the tax — Mustafa Resid Paga, the Grand Vezir, was 
sympathetic to the tax-farmers' plight. Regid Paga suggested their partial 
compensation by reducing their debt to the government. The Sultan gave 
his assent.® 

The report of the Meclis-i Vâlâ contained in the aforementioned set of 
documents provides some clues as to the intentions of the Sultan in closing 
the Slave Market. According to this report, the Slave Market was only 
closed thanks to the compassion of the Sultan for the black and other 
slaves who were habitually subjected to various cruelties by the slave- 
dealers. The closure itself in no way hindered the collection of the market 
excise tax on slaves. However, the Meclis lent an ear to the troubles of the 
tax-farmers in actually collecting it. How the mistreatment of the slaves 
could be prevented by closing down the Market is not a question answered 
by the report. In the light of the documents described it would be tempting 
to think that the Sultan could afford to abolish the Slave Market, from 
which his government could not derive any substantial income, regardless 
of the tax-collection method employed. But we must note here that a 
market excise tax on slaves, at least on black slaves (Dersaadet zenciye 
riisumu), was still in use in Istanbul in 1860, more than a decade after the 
abolition of the Market and three years after that of the black slave trade . 
itself. Little is known of this tax apart from the fact that it was farmed out 
to the miiltezims.’ The existence of such a tax shows that the government 
adhered to its view that the abolition of the Market itself did not effect the 
sale of slaves. 

There is little doubt that the closure, as pointed out by Toledano, was 
undertaken on Ottoman initiative. However, the Ottomans' desire to show 
their ‘good will and friendliness’ to the British may also have had a hand 
in it.5 If such indeed were the Sultan's thoughts when he ordered the 
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closure, he was extremely successful in creating the desired effect. The 
abolition was very well-received by the British government and public. 
On 18 January 1847, a despatch by Ambassador Wellesley (later Lord 
Cowley) carried the news to Lord Palmerston. Wellesley was perfectly 
aware that the abolition of the Market would not ‘in any way effect the 
question of slavery’, as the sale of slaves would continue ‘in private’. 
However he hailed it ‘as a real progress in civilized feelings’ for the 
‘public exposure’ of slaves came to an end and he suggested that the Porte 
should be made to understand that ‘such marked ameliorations’ had not 
‘passed by unheeded by Her Majesty’s Government’. Echoing Wellesley, 
on 8 February Palmerston instructed the Ambassador to convey the British 
government's pleasure to the Porte and he described the closure as ‘a great 
and decided step of advance.’ For some months past, Wellesley had been 
negotiating with the Ottomans to secure their cooperation in the suppres- 
sion of the African Slave Trade in the Gulf. When this was secured 
Palmerston wrote a minute on 9 March in which he linked the closure of 
the Slave Market with this last development and he now seemed to 
attribute much more importance to it than he initially did. To be conveyed 
to the Ottoman government, he wrote that ‘the suppression of the slave 
markets throughout the Turkish Empire’ and the measure against the 
African slave trade in the Gulf were the best things to have happened to 
conciliate ‘the good will of the British Nation’ for the Porte. However, his 
mistaken impression that there had been a general suppression of the 
slave markets in the Empire was corrected in the final text sent to 
Wellesley.!° 

Thus, to sum up this discussion, we can say that what was regarded as a 
progressive act to ameliorate the lot of slaves, in all likelihood did the 
opposite by making the slave-dealers less susceptible to governmental and 
internal supervision. Moreover, the closure took place without the with- 
drawal of state recognition of the sale of slaves. The state showed that it 
did not act out of anti-slavery considerations by keeping the market excise 
tax on slaves. As such it is difficult to see the closure of the Istanbul Slave 
Market as a reform. At best it represents the breakdown of the old order 
without devising new tools to deal with the problem, The cooperation 
between the government and the Slave Dealers’ Guild came to an end. 
The distinction between Guild members and non-member dealers further 
lost its meaning, at least for the government, and the Guild traders 
themselves were finally transformed into ‘street traders’, even though 
the precedents of this process go back to the pre-Tanzimat era, to the 
early years of the century, when the Guild lost its monopolistic 
rights. 
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As we have just seen in the above case — the question of intentions aside — 
the initiative came from the Ottomans. This was the exception rather than 
the rule, as almost all the numerous measures against the slave trade sub- 
sequently taken by the Ottoman government were the result of British 
diplomatic action. Until the promulgation of the ferman of 1857, all these 
measures were the products of deliberations on the part of the Ottoman 
statesmen during which they had to apply themselves to a common ques- 
tion: namely, how to accommodate Britain, a major ally, while at the same 
time trying not to harm the flow of slave supplies to the Empire. Their 
main concern was to ensure the continuation of slavery which, as practised 
in the Empire, was almost totally dependent on the acquisition of new 
stocks. When one considers the fact that a very substantial part of the 
demand for slaves was generated by the Ottoman ruling class which 
employed them as domestics, and not infrequently chose their wives from 
among them, the gravity of their dilemma can be better understood. One 
way of finding a solution to the above problem was to limit the measures, 
in true Ottoman tradition, either to time or to place, or both, and to avoid 
blanket decisions. This was precisely what was done in the following three 
cases which I shall now review. 


Suppression of the Slave Trade in the Gulf, 1847 


The British, who were originally moved by a desire to put an end to slave 
imports to India, were, by 1841, involved in negotiations with the Gulf 
rulers to suppress the trade in the Gulf itself. The Ottoman involvement 
came about in the summer of 1846 when the British realised the necessity 
of their cooperation, and culminated in January 1847 when the Sultan sent 
a ferman to the Váli of Baghdad enjoining him to prohibit the slave trade 
in the Gulf under the Ottoman flag. The ferman also granted the right of 
search and seizure to the British navy, but this proved to be of a local char- 
acter and remained strictly confined to the Gulf. 

The relative ease with which Ottoman consent was secured had its 
reasons, as put by Toledano, in the fact that 'the ... Gulf trade was not an 
important source of supply to the principal markets of the Ottoman Empire 
in Istanbul, Anatolia, Rumelia and the Levant'. What must be emphasised 
from our point of view is that the Ottoman ministers who discussed the 
issue in November 1846 were very much conscious of this fact. Although 
anxious to comply with the British demand under the leadership of the 
former Foreign Minister, Mustafa Resid Pasa, who was widely known as 
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an anglophile, and who became Grand Vezir for the first time in 
September 1846, the Council of Ministers was extremely careful not to 
affect the supply of slaves, black or white, to the Empire or the institution 
of slavery itself by Ottoman action in any adverse manner. Not content 
with the knowledge that the black slave supplies to the above-mentioned 
markets, chief among them Istanbul, would not be affected, the Council of 
Ministers decided that the ferman must be kept secret lest the Russians 
should learn about it and demand a similar arrangement with themselves 
in the Black Sea regarding the Circassian slave trade. Provided that 
secrecy was maintained, they came to the conclusion that there was no 
danger either to the supplies or to the institution itself. In this way, as they 
put it metaphorically 'the gate of slavery' would not be 'closed' in the 
Empire. The British, for their part, accepted the Ottoman condition for 
secrecy.!! 

In passing, we can dwell briefly on a set of documents which sheds 
more light on the Ottoman way of thinking when they cooperated with the 
British in the Gulf. On 25 May 1847, Lord Cowley, the British 
Ambassador, thanked the Sultan for his donation to the victims of famine 
in Ireland. On 27 May 1847, in a separate letter, he instructed the drago- 
man of the Embassy to convey to the Porte that if the Ottoman men-of-war 
called in at any British ports on their way to the Gulf to help the Royal 
Navy in suppressing the slave trade, they would be made most welcome. 
In a report to the Sultan, Regid Paga commented on both these communica- 
tions from the Embassy. This by itself was not of course unusual. 
However, it is evident from Regid's report that he saw both as the success- 
ful results of his policy of friendship with Britain. In a most modest 
manner, he insinuated that the Sultan had much to gain by sticking to this 
policy. Above all, the international standing of the Ottoman Empire was 
becoming even higher and thus the ‘private slaves of the Sultan’ 
(bendegán-i cenab-ı Şahane), that is, Reşid and the others, had much to be 
proud of. The Sultan instructed Regid to convey his pleasure to the 
Embassy." 


Tripolitanian Slave Trade: The Vezirial Order of 1849 


In a vivid despatch dated 4 August 1849, Gagliuffi, the British Vice- 
consul in Murzuk, passed the news to his superior in Tripoli that some 
1600 slaves and the slave merchants who accompanied them had perished 
of thirst on their way from Bornu to Fezzan. The men had to slaughter the 
animals of the caravan to slake their thirst with their blood, but to no avail. 
Informed of the disaster, Palmerston instructed the Ambassador in Istanbul 
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to urge the Ottoman government ‘to take effectual steps for preventing 
such barbarous and inhuman cruelties’. He noted that it would be 
becoming for the Ottomans, who enjoyed the support of Britain and 
France for ‘nobly’ enduring ‘to face Danger rather than perform an act of 
inhumanity' — an allusion to the Ottoman refusal to give up the Hungarian 
and Polish refugees of the 1848 revolutions to the Austrian and Russian 
Empires respectively — to take strong steps for the persecution of the 
dealers who carried on such practices. Canning in Istanbul did better than 
he had been told to. He passed copies of the despatches to the Foreign 
Minister, Ali Pasa, and asked the Porte to eradicate the original reason for 
such occurrences, implying the prohibition of the slave trade to Tripoli.” 

Resid Paga's report to the Sultan is very illuminating of Ottoman 
anxieties, and also of their reasoning in trying to appease the British. As 
the North African trade brought in important supplies, the Ottomans were 
much more sensitive to British interference in that quarter than they were 
in the Gulf region. The Grand Vezir wrote that it was well-known for 
some time past that the goal of the British and the French had been to see 
to it that ‘slavery’ [read ‘the slave trade’ (esaret maddesi)] was abolished 
everywhere. But the wholesale abolition of the trade by the Ottoman state 
in accordance with their wish was difficult, as well as harmful, for it. On 
the other hand, it was obvious that the Sultan could not permit the 
destruction of the unfortunate black slaves in the manner described. 
Moreover, it was necessary not to create opportunities for intervention by 
England and France who were likely to insist on ‘the abolition of slavery’ 
(ilgay-ı esaret) [read ‘the slave trade’] if similar incidents continued to 
happen. Therefore, the Vali of Tripoli was to be instructed to tell the slave- 
merchants that they were liable to severe punishment if fatalities occurred 
because of lack of provisions. With a cynical touch, the Grand Vezir 
added that it also had to be made perfectly clear to the Vali that since the 
officials and the state of England were ever alert on the issue there was no 
way of keeping the treatment of black slaves secret, therefore he would be 
kept personally responsible if he condoned the excesses of the slave- 
dealers. Resid went on to inform the Sultan that Ali Pasa, the Foreign 
Minister, was in agreement with himself on the above points and requested - 
permission for a vezirial order to be sent to the Governor of Tripoli. The 
Sultan gave his assent." 

Regid's letter to the Governor of Tripoli did not prohibit slave imports 
into the province. In fact, it was little more than a repetition of an order 
which was sent in 1847 on a similar occasion requiring the Váli to threaten 
the slave-dealers if fatalities occurred en route. As such, it failed to meet 
the British demand expressed in Canning’s note. Needless to say, there 
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was no reference in the order which, of course, could easily have found its 
way to the Western foreign ministries, to the Ottoman concern about the 
motives of foreign intervention and about the continuation of slave sup- 
plies. Nor, for that matter, was there a mention of 'the ever-vigilant 


officials of Britain”. 


Measures against the White Slave Trade in the Black Sea, 1854-7 


The Crimean War, during which Britain and France were indispensable 
allies of the Ottoman Empire, strengthened the bargaining power of the 
British incomparably in terms of bringing pressure upon the Porte. In 
August 1854, in a concerted effort with the French Embassy, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, the British Ambassador, asked the Porte to prohibit 
the slave trade from the Georgian and Circassian coasts and, furthermore, 
the sale of these slaves in the Empire. Stratford noted that the slave trade 
from these areas was on the increase because of the Russian retreat in the 
Caucasus which had resulted from Ottoman military action in the previous 
year. According to him, this diminished 'the satisfaction to be derived 
from the Sultan's triumphs in a just cause'. He argued that the trade in 
both groups had no justification whatsoever. The enslavement of the 
Christian Georgians was offensive to the Christian allies of the Sultan 
*without whose cooperation the very existence of the Turkish Empire 
would be endangered', while that of the Muslim Circassians was not legal 
at all from the point of Islam. Moreover, the Allies could in no way be 
seen as assisting at such ‘outrages’. He then quite gravely warned that ‘a 
total relaxation' of the enthusiasm for the Sultan's cause could be 
produced ‘throughout Christian Europe’ if the Sultan did not comply with 
his remonstrance.!® 

The strong language used by Stratford, and the combined action of 
Britain and France, left the Porte little room for manoeuvring, but never- 
theless it did this with skill. The Ottoman Council of Ministers discussed 
the issue on 18 September 1854. According to the Grand Vezir Kibrisli 
Mehmed Emin Paşa's report to the Sultan, it was observed during the 
meeting that there was certainly an increase in the volume of the Black 
Sea white slave trade and that something had to be done about it to restrict 
it to its pre-war level. This was necessary on two counts. First, it was 
necessary to satisfy the Allies who, Emin according to Mehmed, had long 
pursued the goal of the ‘abolition of slavery’ [read ‘the slave trade’] 
(bu esaret maddesinin menn’i). They took many troubles to end ‘the 
slavery of blacks on the oceanic coasts of Africa’ [read ‘the Black slave 
irade in the Atlantic’ ]. Therefore, they could not now be seen to condone 
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and facilitate a trade which Russia had striven to prevent in the past. 
Second, the Grand Vezir maintained, both branches of the white slave 
trade in the Black Sea, the Georgian and the Circassian, ought to be con- 
sidered illegal. He pointed out that the Georgian slave trade was already 
extinct. For a long time past, the Georgians had neither been enslaved nor 
brought in as slaves. Those Georgians who did find their way to the 
Ottoman markets were brought in through kidnapping, unlike the 
Circassians who had the ‘strange custom’ of selling their relatives as 
slaves. It was not proper to sell the adherents of other religions, let alone 
the Circassians who belonged to the Muslim millet, he continued. What 
the Grand Vezir was saying is quite clear: the Georgian slave trade had not 
been approved by the state, and as such, it was already clandestine, while 
the Circassians, as Muslims, could not be sold as slaves. Without dwelling 
much on his statement on the sale of Muslim Circassians, which, of 
course, was not true of those Muslims who were born into slavery as was 
the case with the Circassians, it must be pointed out that the Grand Vezir 
was shortly to contradict himself in the same document when he showed 
his concern for the flow of Circassian slave supplies to the Empire. 

The Grand Vezir was of the opinion that the total prevention of the 
slave trade was undesirable. Mehmed Emin Paga was perfectly explicit on 
the reason why: 


The total prohibition of the above-mentioned subject [ that is, the 
Georgian and Circassian slave trade] brings about the closing of the 
gate of slavery (sedd-i bâb-ı rikkiyet) and therefore it is undesirable to 
proceed that far, but we never can afford to leave the gate wholly open 
to the traders. If we ignore the question, that, too, will cause us troubles. 
Consequently, we have to take some measures which would limit the 
subject of slavery [read ‘the slave trade'] (esaret maddesi) to its pre-war 
low level and it seems possible to ward off this issue by making such 
measures public. If we do nothing, there is no doubt that things will 
compel us to go to the point of total abolition [of the white slave trade]. 
Thus, we have to find a solution by which we shall be able to show, 
with a new proof, to the two allies that the Ottoman Empire abides by 
the principles of humanity and in this way we shall be able to secure 
their goodwill as well as that of the Georgian people. 


Agreeing on these points, the Council of Ministers suggested that two 
fermans should be sent to Mustafa Paga, Commander of the Imperial Army 
of Batum (Batumi). According to the first, the enslavement and sale of 
Georgians were to be totally prohibited and, in cases of violation, both the 
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buyer and the seller were to be punished. The second ordered that the 
Circassians should be admonished that the sale of one's children and rela- 
tives was not becoming to humanity and that measures were to be taken at 
the ports which were outlets for Circassian slaves. The first ferman was to 
be publicised in the neighbourhood of Batumi and Çürüksu while the 
second would be announced in Circassia. Thus the exportation and con- 
veyance of slaves from the region would be prevented. It is clear that the 
Ottoman government wanted to limit the prohibition to the export of 
slaves from the region as no mention was made to their importation or 
sale in the Empire itself.” 

As advised by his ministers, Abdülmecid issued two fermans to Mustafa 
Paşa in mid-October 1854.'8 Perhaps we can spell out at this point that the 
Ottomans saw the Georgian and Circassian trades in different categories 
and treated them accordingly. The very fact that there were two different 
fermans to the same functionary may indicate that there were some subtle 
differences between them. It is true that both ordered the prevention of the 
export of slaves belonging to the two groups. However, the methods 
through which the desired result was to be produced were different. The 
Georgian trade was to be prevented outright whereas the Circassians were 
expected to heed the admonitions by the Ottomans not to sell slaves. 

This difference resulted from two sets of reasons, interrelated yet 
separate, one practical, the other legal. The Ottomans shared a land border 
with the Georgians. Therefore, they could restrain the kidnappers from the 
Ottoman side and could exert better control on the border. On the other 
hand, Circassia had no borders with the Empire, was occupied by 
independent-minded people who had been fighting against the Russians 
for decades and who themselves sold slaves willingly to the Ottomans. As 
to the legal reasons, as we have seen in Chapter 3, the lawful enslavement 
of foreign subjects required the permission of the head of the Islamic com- 
munity. Unauthorised enslavement by private individuals was regarded as 
kidnapping. Thus, devoid of the Sultan's blessing, the enslavement of the 
Georgians was considered illegal by the Ottomans.'? On the other hand, 
the Circassians, it must be remembered, were a Muslim people and the 
same Seriat which regulated a vast array of matters relating to slavery was 
in use among them too. Thus, at least on paper, slavery in Circassia and 
slave sales abroad were both in order. Consequently, the Sultan could, of 
course, advise or admonish the Circassians, a fellow-Muslim-people 
whom he did not rule, for selling slaves. But it was highly improbable that 
the Circassians, who were in great need of money because of war with 
Russia, would take heed and deprive themselves of the opportunity of con- 
verting their slave stocks into cash at a time of relative Russian weakness. 
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There was a better way of preventing, or at least curbing, the Circassian 
slave trade and that was the prohibition of slave imports from Circassia 
and of dealing in Circassian slaves within the Empire, where the gov- 
ernment had much wider means of enforcement. But the Ottomans simply 
lacked the will to take this measure. On the contrary, as discussed above, 
they were more concerned about the continuation of the slave supplies 
from Circassia to the Empire and, ultimately, about the institution of 
slavery itself. 

There is enough documentation to support this argument. In the 
instructions to the dragoman of the Porte which notified the French and 
British embassies of the Ottoman measures it was stated that the enslave- 
ment of Georgian women and children had never been endorsed by the 
Ottoman state. Orders had previously been sent to that effect and their 
violation now was much to be regretted. The Georgians who had been 
brought in as slaves would immediately receive their freedom and would 
be returned to their families if they so wanted. There was no mention of 
Circassians in the document.” Indeed, at least some Georgians were 
repatriated, and still more of them were emancipated by the government. 
For example, a few months after he received the orders, the Commander 
of the Army of Batum appraised Istanbul of the steps he had taken regard- 
ing some Georgian slaves, seized and sent by the Vali of Kars, Sırrı Pasa 
to him. Of the four slaves, only a woman who had a small child wanted to 
go back to Georgia. Of the others who were manumitted, the two males 
were enrolled in the army as musicians and the last, a young girl, was 
placed as a domestic servant to be married later.?! We learn from another 
document about the seizure of Georgian slaves in Kars that those slaves 
who did not want to return to their country were converts to Islam. But 
they too were manumitted.”” I have not come across any documents about 
the restoration, or seizure of Circassian slaves by the Ottomans. 

The fermans of 1854, which reflected differences in both perception and 
policy regarding the Circassian and Georgian slave trades, were bound to 
have different effects on the respective trades to which they were 
addressed. The Ottomans did not give up their efforts to check the 
Georgian trade even after the exacting pressure from the Allies was- 
removed upon the conclusion of the Crimean War in 1856. Thus, the 
Georgian slave trade, which was briefly revived during the war years 
despite the government's disapproval, came to an almost complete end 
except for small-scale trading on the north-eastern border due to 
kidnapping.” 

Things were quite different with regard to the Circassian trade. First, the 
Circassians, from the slaves themselves to the slave merchants and 
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masters, showed varying degrees of interest in keeping up the slave trade 
and saw no reason to complain about the increased trading possibilities 
caused by the Russian retreat in the Black Sea and Caucasus regions. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to think that they were unhappy about 
the ferman which led to attempts by the Allied and Ottoman fleets to 
check the slave exports from Circassia. The historian, Ahmed Cevdet Pasa, 
even puts the indifference of the Circassians to the Ottoman war effort 
down to these attempts, as well as to the Circassians’ contempt for the 
Ottoman officials who were sent to rally them round the Sultan's cause, on 
the grounds that they were former Circassian slaves who rose in the 
Empire to become beys and pagas. 


Although the whole of the coast from Batum to Anapa was occupied by 
the Allies, the Circassian and Abakhazian tribes who had been in a con- 
stant state of war with Russia behaved as if they were neutral ... Also, 
the first thing the British did upon reaching these shores was to advise 
the Circassians not to sell and buy slaves. For the Circassians, there was 
no difference between the British and the Russians if they were to 
abandon their old habits and way of life.” 


Second, the Ottomans were not prepared to deprive themselves of their 
Circassian slaves. Therefore, when the Circassian willingness to sell 
slaves matched the Ottoman demand, there was little which could be done 
to end the Circassian slave trade. In fact, reports reached the British 
Foreign Office only months after the publication of the fermans that the 
Ottoman authorities had shown ‘no willingness to give effect’ to them. 
For example, the Vali of Trabzon was reported not to have detained any of 
the passengers, reputed to be all Circassian slaves, of two boats when they 
called in at the port saying that 'he could not define whether they were 
slaves or not’. 

In any case, whatever effect the ferman had on the Circassian trade, it 
proved to be of a very brief character, being practically limited to the dura- 
tion of the war. Slave exports from Circassia were resumed afterwards and 
continued to flourish unabated until the wholesale emigration of the 
Circassians to the Empire. When violations of the 1854 ferman were 
protested by the British, the usual reply from the Ottoman officials was 
that the ferman was a war-time measure. Especially after the general pro- 
hibition of the black slave trade in January 1857, which was seen as a 
major concession to the British in return for which the Ottomans expected 
to be left alone with regard to the Circassian trade, the Ottomans became 
increasingly explicit in their opinions about this trade. Once, Regid Pasa 
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told the dragoman of the British Embassy that ‘it was not a bad policy to 
allow the importation of slaves, as by that means it increased the popula- 
tion of this country to the detriment of Russia’. On another occasion, Áli 
Pasa pointed out that ‘had Circassia been given over to Turkey [in the 
Paris Peace Congress] they would have managed to alter things'.?" The 
last point by the Ottoman Foreign Minister was no idle assertion when 
one considers that the original prohibition was limited to the prevention of 
the exportation of slaves from Circassia. Once the Allied and Ottoman 
military and naval presence in the eastern Black Sea was over, there 
remained not much for the Ottomans to do except for prohibiting slave 
imports into their Empire. But they showed no more willingness for this 
than they did in 1854. The Ottoman position after the Crimean War was 
ably summarised by Lord Stratford: 


In addition to other motives for connivance, the Turkish Ministers are 
averse to the idea of restoring to Russian rule, and perhaps exposing to 
Russian vengeance, immigrants who look to their service with so much 
hope and confidence as either to have embarked spontaneously for 
Turkey, or to have accepted with cheerfulness the condition of 
slavery.?? 


THE GENERAL PROHIBITION OF THE BLACK SLAVE TRADE, 
1857 


As I have tried to emphasise, in all three of the above cases the main 
concern of Ottoman statesmen, anxious as they were about the fate of 
slavery in their country, was to disrupt the flow of slaves to the Empire as 
little as possible. Conversely, the inference is that when they took blanket 
action against the slave trade they again knew what the implications were. 
Such a development, namely the general prohibition of the black slave 
trade, took place at the end of 1856 and the beginning of 1857. Certainly, 
it was not the first Ottoman measure against the black slave trade. Apart . 
from the ban of 1847 in the Gulf region, the slave trade to Crete and 
Janina from Tripoli was prohibited in 1855, and more recently, slave 
imports into Tripoli from Central Africa and their export from the Vildyet 
were prohibited in April 1856.? However, the prohibition of 1857 was the 
culmination of them all. 

We have already seen in Chapter 4 the events which led to British 
diplomatic action bringing about the prohibition of the black slave trade, 
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and the British reception of the prohibition, together with the associated 
controversy.?? Before attempting to show the Ottoman side of the coin, we 
can add that Lord Stratford constantly remonstrated with the Porte about 
the infringements of the existing prohibitions, so as to emphasise their vul- 
nerability, while urging the Ottoman government to take wider action: the 
signature of a convention with Britain. Two cases concerning such 
infringements played a part in the final decision by the Ottoman govern- 
ment and, as such, they merit brief mention here. One involved the capture 
and subsequent delivery of a slaver to the Váli of Baghdad by a British 
man-of-war in the Gulf?! The second concerned the export of slaves from 
Benghazi in October 1856 on board the Ottoman vessel, the Mesud, in 
contravention of the local ban. The Ottoman Council of Ministers had 
already discussed and reached agreement on the general prohibition of the 
black slave trade when Lord Stratford made his remonstrance over the 
Benghazi case. To show the kind of pressure to which the Ottomans were 
exposed, it should also be mentioned here that, although Stratford already 
knew about the decision of the Council, he chose to remonstrate in order 
to quicken the process of its endorsement by the Sultan. He wrote to 
Clarendon that although he was 'in hourly expectation of receiving the 
Porte's official note’, he found it his ‘imperative duty’ to bring the cir- 
cumstances of the Benghazi case to the knowledge of the Ottoman minis- 
ters.” 

The Council of Ministers discussed the matter on 24 December 1856. It 
was admitted in the Council that the measures previously taken by the 
Porte about the slave trade had not been put into effect in some Ottoman 
provinces. Yet, the slave trade, being considered contrary to the dictates of 
humanity, was repugnant in the eyes of the Allies. They had been trying 
exceedingly hard for some time to bring about its complete prohibition, 
and had signed agreements with most other states to prevent it in the 
Atlantic Basin. If the Ottoman government had fulfilled this desire of the 
Allies in some way, it would have made a very positive impression in 
Europe and brought many ‘political benefits’ (fevaid-i politika) by con- 
tributing greatly to the reputation of the Sultan. The already existing "loyal 
relations’ between the Ottoman Empire and Britain were also expected to 
benefit from such a move. Furthermore, the Ottoman state could not possi- 
bly have connived at the present violations. The ministers then went on to 
describe the dissimilarity of the trade in Circassians from the trade in 
black slaves. The latter, according to the Council, were very badly treated 
by the slave-merchants and were exposed to every kind of hardship in 
areas which were bereft of any luxury of civilisation while on their way to 
the coastal towns of Africa. This was totally unacceptable. In this respect, 
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there could be no comparison between them and the Circassian slaves. The 
Circassian slaves were brought into ‘civilisation’ (medeniyet) from ‘bar- 
barism’  (bedeviyet). Upon leaving their country, they moved from 
‘poverty and need’ (fakr ii ihtiyac) to ‘welfare and happiness’ (refah ii 
saadet). Therefore, there was no need to prohibit the Circassian trade on 
humanitarian grounds. The ministers reported that the British Embassy 
had been notified most unequivocally that the trade in the Circassians 
could not be prohibited, and, in this way, its interference was avoided on 
this matter. But they said that the total abolition of the black slave trade, 
with the temporary exception of the religiously sensitive Hijaz region, 
seemed to be a necessary action. 

The action package suggested by the Council proved to be of a very 
decisive character. The importation of slaves to the province of Tripoli, 
which was the outlet of the black slave trade from Central Africa, was to 
be stopped. All slaves introduced into the province at the expiration of the 
appointed grace period were to be emancipated by the government. The 
confiscation of their slaves was considered to be a sufficient punishment 
for first-time offenders. On the second offence, they were to be jailed for a 
year, and in case of repetition an additional year’s imprisonment would be 
meted out for each offence. In order not to expose the manumitted slaves 
to the same hardships which accompanied their overland passage, the 
Council suggested that they should stay in the province and be placed in 
suitable households to prevent their falling into destitution. The export of 
slaves from the province to other parts of the Empire was also to be pro- 
hibited. To enforce the prohibition, orders were to be sent to the governors 
of the Mediterranean and Aegean islands and to those of the coastal towns 
of Anatolia and Rumelia. In order not to give an opportunity to foreign 
men-of-war to search and seize suspected vessels in the Mediterranean, as 
was the case in the Gulf region, the commanders of the Ottoman navy 
should be instructed to prevent the passage of slaves on board the Ottoman 
merchant vessels. Similar instructions would be sent to the governors of 
Egypt and Baghdad. It was also decided to instruct the Foreign Minister to 
reply to Lord Stratford’s official note and his remonstrance on the capture 
of a slaver in the Gulf. 

To prevent any confusion from taking place in the future, explicit refer- 
ence to the status of existing slaves in the Empire was made in the report 
of the Council. According to this, only those slaves imported at the expira- 
tion of the grace periods were to be manumitted. Black slaves who were 
already the lawful property of individuals were to remain in the 'state of 
slavery’ (hál-i rikkiyet) until such time as their owners desired their manu- 
mission. It was also observed that those owners who wanted to sell their 
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old slaves could do so ‘in a proper manner’ provided that the sale was not 
realised through auction. The same would apply to the Capital. 

A month later Resid Pasa, the Grand Vezir, presented the above report 
to the Sultan adding that the Porte had in the meantime received another 
remonstrance from Lord Stratford concerning a violation in Benghazi of 
the slave export ban. He then asked permission to manumit all the slaves 
on board the Mesud without waiting for the grace period to expire on the 
ground that they had suffered so much, and to punish the captain of the 
vessel and certain harbour officials. The Sultan gave his assent, endorsing 
one of the most important Ottoman measures against the black slave trade 
and ultimately against black slavery in the Empire.“ 

The Foreign Minister, Ibrahim Edhem Paga, himself a former slave, 
undertook to explain the Porte's action in an official note to the British 
Embassy. The note is very enlightening in the sense that it sheds further 
light on the sort of future that was envisaged by the Ottomans for the insti- 
tution of slavery itself when they decided to act decisively against the 
black slave trade. This important document exists both in its Turkish 
original and in English translation, enabling us to make a comparison. 
Apart from a few minor points, the translation usually tallies with the 
original. However, at one crucial point, the text was mistranslated by the 
dragomans of the Istanbul Embassy. This, in turn, gave rise to a lasting 
controversy — the details of which we have already seen — that while the 
Ottoman government seemed to promise the abolition of black slavery 
itself by decree in the future, for the moment it was content to prohibit the 
black slave trade. 

Ibrahim Edhem, after acknowledging the notes by Stratford, told him 
that he could not agree more with his views: the abuse which attended the 
black slave trade were well-known to the Ottoman government, and only 
to hear the hardships and privations to which the black slaves had been 
subjected was causing 'the hearts of the men of compassion to be deeply 
vexed'. So, they were already looking for a solution that would totally end 
these troubles. He wrote: 


Therefore, the Porte has been, too, desirious of carrying such a praise- 
worthy idea in accordance with the dictates of humanity into action as 
soon as possible. It even had issued, in the past, time and again, orders 
on this subject to some provinces as a preliminary to the acceptance of 
the principle of the prohibition of the black slave trade (üseray-i zenciye 
memnuiyeti). But since it became obvious that they were not sufficient, 
this time, it has been decided to totally abolish the black slave 
trade. 
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The Foreign Minister was simply telling the Embassy that the total pro- 
hibition of the black slave trade had been decided upon. He certainly made 
no reference to immediate Ottoman action against slavery. Besides, we 
know that the Ottoman government was anxious to guarantee the property 
rights of masters over existing slaves and that the abolition of slavery did 
not come up during the Council’s discussion. Moreover, all this informa- 
tion was not confidential and was passed to the Embassy by the Minister. 
But the above passage was translated in the Embassy as follows: 


The Sublime Porte is, in short, desirious of giving effect, as soon as 
possible, to a praiseworthy deed, so much in harmony with the dictates 
of humanity, indeed as a preliminary to the acceptance of the principle 
of the abolition of Negro Slavery. The Sublime Porte had already, from 
time to time, addressed suitable instructions on this subject to some of 
the provinces; but as these were found to be insufficient, the definitive 
resolution has been adopted of abolishing the Negro Slave Trade 
altogether ... 


The reason(s) for this mistranslation can only be guessed at, and may 
simply have been due to a slight incompetence on the part of the Embassy 
dragomans who, probably, had been misled by the ambiguity of the 
Ottoman text. Understandably, Lord Stratford, intent on wresting as many 
concessions as possible from the Porte, capitalised on this point and made 
frequent mention of it in his reports to the Foreign Office. Hence the 
ensuing controversy. However, İbrahim Edhem may have quite 
inadvertently strengthened the erroneous impression that the abolition of 
slavery was on the agenda when, later in the document, he predicted an 
eventual end for slavery. When discussing the forcible manumission of 
the black slaves seized after the promulgation of the ferman, he wrote that 
it was impossible to emancipate those black slaves who had previously 
been bought ‘in accordance with the old custom’ of the country, but, 
henceforth, no more black slaves would be imported, nor was it the 
custom to prolong the servitude of slaves for all their lives. It was a well- 
known fact that slaves in the Empire were regularly manumitted ‘some- 
times only after one or two years', and at the last, eight or ten years' 
service’. Therefore, he added, the present state was transitory and it was 
deemed necessary not to meddle with existing slaves. He also informed 
the British Embassy of the details of the future enforcement of the pro- 
hibition by sea. From his note we learn that the commanders of the 
Ottoman men-of-war in the Mediterranean would be instructed to search 
Ottoman merchant vessels and, in cases of slave-trading, would be entitled 
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to capture them for the public treasury, liberate the slaves found on board 
and imprison the guilty captains.” 

As discussed in the Council, and later suggested by the Grand Vezir to 
the Sultan, fermans were issued to the governors of Tripoli, Baghdad and 
Egypt and were further clarified by vezirial orders. Also, a vezirial circular 
was sent to the governors and subgovernors of Cyprus, Crete, the 
Dodocanese Islands, Kos, Chios, Lesbos, Lemnos, Salonica, Shkoder, 
izmir, Bozcaada, Gelibolu, Biga, Erdek, Tekfurdagi, Hüdavendigár, 
İzmid, Teke, Adana, Aleppo, Sidon and Jerusalem. As may be expected, 
in these orders there is little explanation for the Ottoman government's 
motives for taking the prohibitory measure apart from the assertions that 
previous orders had not been carried into action and that the treatment of 
black slaves on their way to markets was intolerable.*° 

With the general prohibition of the black slave trade in 1857, the old 
policy of supplying the Empire with slaves was officially abandoned with 
regard to black slaves. Thus, the Ottomans resigned themselves to the fact 
that, after the prohibition of the trade, the slavery of blacks would be 
phased out. It is evident that they did not envisage a future for black 
slavery at all, but this could not be brought about by an abolitionary 
decree. Any such decree would run into serious difficulties. Like any legal 
category which was recognised and sanctioned by a theoretically 
immutable Seriat, slavery as a legal status could not be abolished by 
decree and the property rights of masters over 'legally' acquired slaves 
were inviolable. On the other hand, the Sultan, as the head of the Islamic 
community, had the right to endorse or outlaw the enslavement of a 
certain group of people, in this case the blacks, as the powers of making 
war and peace rested with him. He could, therefore, proclaim the enslave- 
ment and subsequent sale of a group of slaves illegal. Thus, the wholesale 
prohibition of the black slave trade was, in fact, the utmost measure the 
Ottomans could undertake under the circumstances without challenging 
the authority of the Seriat and thus risking the disturbance of the socio- 
religious fabric of their society. However, it should be pointed out that the 
realisation of the sort of ‘gradual abolition’ envisaged by the Ottomans 
was contingent upon one thing: the cessation of the flow of supplies. As 
the 1857 ferman offered many loopholes, such as recognising the rights of 
masters to trade in ‘second-hand’ slaves or not prohibiting the masters 
from transporting their old slaves, it was inevitable that the ‘transitory’ 
stage, as it was termed by the Foreign Minister, Ibrahim Edhem Pasa, 
would take a very long time to expire.” Nevertheless, the fact that 
the black slave trade was made illegal had serious implications for the 
future. 
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There is no doubt that this change of heart was urged by a foreign 
power, the British. The Ottomans can be regarded as finally giving in to 
British pressure. Indeed, the Ottoman move must definitely have been seen 
by many a contemporary as the ultimate proof of the weakness of the 
Ottoman Empire if the following comments of Ahmed Cevdet Paga are to 
be considered representative of the ‘conservative’ element among the 
Tanzimat statesmen and of a wide sweep of society, if not all of it. After 
pointing out that the state had been so much weakened in the post- 
Crimean War period, Cevdet has this to say on the issue: 


The state has lost its former vigour. The former glory and dignity of its 
high officials disappeared too. Each and every one of them have submit- 
ted to and found refuge in the embassies. ... For this reason, foreign 
interference started to take place openly. The Ottoman Empire was 
reduced to a pitiful state. The prohibition on the black slaves (siyah 
guldm ve cevári yasagi) as definitely confirmed this time. Although 
there was no official ban on the Circassians, it became clear that once 
the Russians completed the building of their vessels to protect the Black 
Sea coast, the conveyance of the Circassian slaves too would be 
difficult.” 


But it is also plausible to assert that by giving an important concession the 
Ottomans became better-equipped to resist further British pressure. From 
their point of view they had two important gains. The first was the post- 
ponement of signing a convention with Britain which would give the right 
of search and seizure to the British navy, a prospect much loathed and 
seen as tantamount to an infringement of their sovereignty by the 
Ottomans. Second, the Ottoman statesmen, feeling that they had satisfied 
the British, could make it absolutely clear to them that the trade in 
Circassians had no relation to the black slave trade and that they them- 
selves were marrying Circassian female slaves who came to Istanbul of 
their own accord. Thus, the British came to recognise the importance of 
Circassian slavery to the Ottoman ruling class and largely abstained from 
further interference in the Circassian trade.” 


OTTOMAN MEASURES AGAINST THE INTERNAL CIRCASSIAN 
SLAVE TRADE AND CIRCASSIAN SLAVERY 


As we have just noted, the Ottomans maintained their freedom of action 
where the Circassian slave trade was concerned and successfully barred 
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foreign interference in this matter. They used this freedom to ensure the 
entry of Circassian slaves, along with their masters, to the Empire during 
ihe Circassian exodus from the Caucasus which reached its peak in 
1864—5 after their defeat by Russia. However, the Ottoman government 
had a very different policy in store concerning the trade in Circassians 
and, gradually, against Circassian slavery itself once the latter were in the 
Empire. As Toledano points out, unlike the black slave trade, 


reforms concerning Circassian slavery and the slave trade were entirely 
the result of Ottoman initiative. Motivated by internal considerations, 
the Porte moved gradually and with caution during the last third of the 
nineteenth century to de facto abolish agricultural slavery among the 
Circassian immigrants.?? 


This situation raises not a few questions. The Ottomans had, on numerous 
occasions, repeatedly emphasised the difference between the Circassian 
trade and that in Africans, and of its importance to their society. After the 
Circassian immigration they had ample slave supplies. Moreover, the sup- 
plies were renewable as the Circassians brought their hereditary slaves 
with them. Added to this, foreign interference was minimal. Thus, it seems 
that the Ottomans had a first-class opportunity to continue their own slave 
system. What then, motivated the government to prohibit the trade ‘tem- 
porarily’ in 1864, and what is more, to attempt to dismantle Circassian 
slavery itself starting from 1867? 

On 31 August 1864, Ambassador Sir Henry Bulwer reported that the 
Porte had put an end to the traffic in slaves ‘amongst the Circassian 
emigrants’ by ‘absolutely abolishing the trade and forbidding the further pur- 
chase or sale of slaves of either sex” “ Furthermore, when he inquired — in 
August 1865 — about the 1854 fermans, Sir Henry found to his surprise that: 


the Porte, when pressed on the subject, not only acknowledged the 
Firman of 1854, but contrary to what I had been given to understand, 
viz: that it only considered these as temporary measures adopted during 
the war, admitted their general force and validity.! 


There can be no doubt that the 1854 ferman which ostensibly prohibited 
the exportation of slaves from Circassia was not applicable in 1865 as 
there was not a sizable Circassian population which remained in Circassia 
after that date. However, the government’s point in acknowledging the 
ferman was to convey the message that it found it desirable to prohibit the 
trade in Circassians on Ottoman soil. 
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A vezirial order by the Grand Vezir, Fuad Paga, issued on 24 July 1864, 
provides some clues to the Ottoman motives for taking measures against 
the Circassian slave trade but raises further questions. According to the 
Grand Vezir, orders had previously been issued to prevent the selling and 
buying of free-born Circassian children, but they produced no improve- 
ment at all. Free but impoverished immigrants were compelled to sell their 
children. Those who were slave-owners among them were offering to sell 
their slaves too. Thus, many a profiteer (erbab-ı ihtikâr) and slave-dealer 
opportunistically bought a great number of male and female slaves of free- 
stock (hür-ül asl) while those of the slave-class were being separated from 
their families against Circassian custom. Condemning such practices, Fuad 
Paga pointed out that even the children of those harbis who submitted 
should not be enslaved, let alone those of the Circassians who sought 
refuge in the Ottoman Empire. Also, to subject these unfortunate slave 
women and children to humiliation in the market places and in the streets 
was becoming neither to humanity nor to Islam. The Grand Vezir then 
warned that there were ‘expectant’ parties who would be delighted to see 
the immigrants in difficulty. Such abuses were creating god-sent opportu- 
nities for them to criticise the Ottomans and as such they were not to be 
tolerated. The Grand Vezir ordered that from then on whoever traded in 
‘free’ immigrants would be punished, and should 'foreigners/strangers' 
(ecanib) be found among the dealers, they were to be referred to the 
Sublime Porte. Nevertheless, he reminded, this question arose because 
the Circassians themselves sold their relatives and children into slavery. 
The property rights of the masters over their slaves should not of course be 
annulled, but in the confusion of immigration and settlement there was no 
way of knowing who was a free man and who was a slave. Therefore, the 
sale of all slaves by the immigrants had to be *suspended'.*? 

The prohibition of the sale of freeborn people was not new and it was 
always a punishable act according to the Seriat. What was new was the 
wholesale prohibition on slave sales by the immigrants on the grounds that 
free people, too, were being sold as slaves. Paradoxically, as we have 
noted, the government was refusing to interfere with the Circassian slaves 
when they were immigrating to the Empire, using precisely the same argu- 
ment, namely, that it was impossible to tell who was a slave and who was 
not. But times had changed once the Circassians had immigrated to the 
Empire. This is not to say that the government did not want to see the 
injunctions of the Seriat obeyed. There is no doubt that Fuad Pasa gen- 
uinely wanted the kind of abuses he mentioned to be exterminated. 
However, his language and the severity of the order indicates that the 
government had certain ulterior motives in ‘suspending’ the trade in 
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Circassians. Needless to say to ‘suspend’ slave sales was tantamount to a 
ban on the slave trade. The government, which could not but recognise the 
property rights of the masters over their legitimate slaves, could not order 
an outright prohibition using a religious argument, and no ‘reason of state’ 
was supplied on this occasion either. Fuad Paşa's reference to profiteers 
indicates that the Government was uneasy about the quick transfer of 
slaves from immigrants to third parties. Because of the chaotic cir- 
cumstances accompanying the Circassian immigration anybody with a 
modest capital could acquire slaves with a view to selling them later. Was 
the order intended to check ‘profiteering’ then? More importantly, was the 
government trying to prevent an excessive flow of slaves onto the market 
leading to a price slump? And who were the ecanib, referred to by the 
Grand Vezir, who bought slaves? Why should the Porte be specifically 
informed of cases of slave trading by them? Ecanib means, of course, for- 
eigners or aliens, and was usually used to denote citizens of non-Muslim 
countries. There may have been isolated cases of slave purchases by 
Europeans. Did the government want to know about them, as their direct 
punishment by the authorities would infringe the capitulatory rights 
accorded to the Europeans? Or did Fuad Paşa simply mean strangers when 
he used the term? 

It was in terms of the above order that, in June/July 1866, an Egyptian 
slave-dealer named Haci/Arab Süleyman Aga was prevented by the 
officials of the Police Ministry from embarking five boys on a steamer 
destined for Egypt. When the dealer inquired about his slaves, the 
Ministry of the Police told him that the boys claimed to be of free origin. 
Undaunted, the dealer asserted that he had bought the slaves from dealers 
in Istanbul and the point could be clarified by summoning them to the 
Office of the Seyhiilislam. The ser’? court convened at the Department of 
Rumelia decided in favour of Haci Süleyman. Thus, overridden by the 
Office of the Seyhiilislam, the highest religious authority in the land, there 
was not much for the officials of the Ministry of Police to do but to accept 
the verdict. However, anxious to do their duty as ordered by the Grand 
Vezir, they did not give up without a struggle. The Ministry of the Police 
informed the Meclis-i Válá of the development and asked its opinion about 
the restoration of the boys to their homes. It argued that the boys could 
have proven that they were free had they been sent to their homes where 
they had their relatives, and that, even if they proved to be of slave stock, 
separating them from their families would be against the government's 
orders. It should be noted here that the Police officials did not tell the 
dealer that dealing in all Circassian slaves had been suspended and that he 
was violating the orders of the Grand Vezir by exporting the slave-boys 
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from the country. They rather tried to fulfil the government's orders by 
having recourse to the old ser'f rule that no freeborn Muslim could be 
enslaved and sold into slavery. Thus, it is reasonable to assume that the 
government's order for the suspension of trading in Circassians was meant 
for internal use and was issued only as a guideline for subordinate 
officials. The police must have succeeded in checking the trade in this way 
on previous occasions. However, things went badly wrong in Haci 
Süleyman's case. This, in turn, can probably be explained by the fact that 
Fuad Pasa, who issued the order in July 1864, was dismissed from office 
on 5 June 1866 and that the Office of the Şeyhülislâm saw in this a chance 
to stand against the order.” 

Osman Paşa, the member of the Meclis-i Vâlâ to whom the issue was 
referred by the Police Ministry, brought it to the attention of the Council 
of Ministers. Quoting extensively from the order of 1864 — and actually 
enclosing it — he asserted that the seized boys should be returned to their 
homes in accordance with the order but that after the şer'i decision this 
could not be done. Clearly enraged, he continued that since the enslave- 
ment of the immigrants! children through the employment of countless 
tricks had become intolerable, a decision had to be reached both on this 
specific case and on the general question. ' 

In a separate development in September 1865, the Váli of Edirne 
telegraphed Istanbul that there was a fight between the Circassian Ümera 
(lords, slave-owning class) and their slaves over the status of the latter in 
the village of Mandira in the Tekfurdagi district. The government forces 
intervened and maintained order after a few people died. The Governor 
drew attention to the fact that 400 immigrant families had been settled in a 
small village like Mandira, and added that even if there was not such a 
dispute among them due to ‘ownership and slavery’ (mülkiyet ve mem- 
lakiyet), the Circassians should still be disarmed since they would not 
refrain from molesting their neighbourhood. 

Seeing both cases as ramifications of the same problem — that is, the 
non-acceptance of slave status by the immigrants belonging to the slave- 
class — the Council of Ministers convened to discuss it on 11 March 1867. 
Conscious of the recent ser’? setback which the government had received, | 
the ministers made no mention of the suspension of the slave-trade in 
immigrant children but confined themselves to the prevention of the sale 
of freeborn Circassians as slaves. The fact that they were still anxious to 
check all trade is evident from their suggestion that, from then on, a slave 
would be considered free on ascertaining that he or she had free relatives 
living in the Empire. Moreover, they made the procedure simpler by 
making it possible to investigate the matter locally where the relatives 
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lived without actually sending the slave there in person. This line of think- 
ing had, of course, one major flaw. It implied that in cases where relatives 
were of the slave-class, nothing could be done to nullify the sale of child- 
ren. However, the Council concerned itself precisely with this wider 
problem by dwelling on the status of the immigrant slaves. In fact, this 
was the main point around which the discussion revolved. 

The Council pointed out that the Circassians were all Muslims and now 
Ottoman subjects. It would only be natural that they too would share the 
same legal and civil status as the rest of the Ottoman subjects, the most 
valuable asset of which was freedom. Therefore, it could be asserted that 
slavery was not applicable to the Circassians who had gained Ottoman 
citizenship. But the Ottomans could not interfere with the status of slaves 
among the Circassians at the time of their emigration 'since slavery was 
valid from of old among them by the confession and acceptance of their 
slave status by the slaves themselves'. Thus, the Council implied that, as 
the slaves were now disputing their status — for example in Tekfurdağı — 
this called for action by the government. Nevertheless, the solution to the 
emancipation of more than an estimated 150 000 slaves had to be found 
strictly within the boundaries drawn by the Seriat. 

The Islamic mükátebe, a contractual manumission by which the slave 
paid for his or her own emancipation, was proposed by the Council in this 
context. Moreover, it also suggested that the government should undertake 
to compensate the masters for freeing the slaves. It was known that there 
was suitable and empty state land around the individual Circassian settle- 
ments. These adjacent lots could be given over to the Circassian leaders in 
return for the freedom of their slaves. The land and slaves would be 
classified into categories and would similarly be valued according to their 
quality and state. This way, there would be a correspondence between the 
values of slaves and land parcels and the land would be the manumission fee 
(bedel-i itk) for the slaves. The Council observed that by this mechanism the 
slave immigrants could be treated like the free ones, empty government land 
would be brought under cultivation, and many slaves would be manumitted. 
However, as the mükátebe was a strictly voluntary contract, the consent of 
both parties, master and slave, was essential for it. As such, the government 
would refrain from making manumission through the mükâtebe obligatory, 
especially for the masters, but would try to obtain their consent by explain- 
ing its policy. The Council's decision was of to be universal application 
throughout the Empire. Upon the Grand Vezir's report, the Sultan endorsed 
the decisions taken in the Council on 1 May 1867.“ 

There is evidence that in later years the ‘temporary’ ban on slave sales 
by immigrants continued and that the government maintained its policy of 
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promoting the manumission of Circassian slaves through the miikdtebe, 
although not always on the terms put forward by the Council. In May 
1870, Dalyell, the British Consul in Rusquk (Rousse), reported that he had 
learned from the Governor of the existence in the local archives of two 
vezirial letters ‘prohibiting the sale by Circassian immigrants of members 
of their families'. The latest one according to the Governor was dated 28 
Zilkade 1281/24.4.1865. Although the Governor declined to show the text 
to the Consul, claiming that it had scribal errors, it is to be assumed that 
this order was similar to the one issued in July 1864. The Consul reported 
that the authorities did not interfere in the case of immigrants’ slaves ‘so 
long as’ they remained ‘in the original master’s family’, but professed ‘to 
prevent the sale of such white slaves to third parties." 

In August 1874, Dupuis, the British Vice-consul in Edirne, reported on 
the quelling by the authorities of a master — slave disturbance in the town 
of Corlu. His despatches provide us with some insights into the application 
of the government's decisions on the mükátebe. According to him, the 
slaves asserted their freedom first, then the masters took up arms to 
compel them to return to their state of slavery unless they chose to pur- 
chase their liberty. It must immediately be observed that the masters were 
in fact willing for a mükátebe but the slaves wanted to be free without 
paying for their manumission. If we take the decisions of the Council of 
Ministers into consideration, one would expect that, at this point, the gov- 
ernment would have stepped in, paying the masters with its land, and so 
ending the trouble. However, things took quite a different turn. The local 
government assembled troops complete with field guns and ‘informed the 
Circassian Beys of the Porte's instructions, threatened to abandon them to 
military’. The Beys had little option but to consent to the terms of the gov- 
ernment. This was a radically different situation from that envisaged by 
the aforementioned decisions of the Council. The slaves were to be freed 
*without money payments, the owners to receive as compensation the 
whole of the lands they hitherto held in common with the slaves'. The 
slaves, on the other hand, were to be dispersed ‘among Turkish villages’ 
and to have other land parcels. Dupuis added that there were some ninety 
Circassian chiefs connected with the late disturbances in the Edirne - 
prisons. 

Legally, slaves had no right to own property independently of their 
masters; what was theirs, was by definition, their masters'. As such, the 
land ‘held in common with the slaves’ could not be a manumission fee. In 
any case, the government originally proposed in 1867 to give ‘vacant’ 
lands in the vicinity of the settlements to the slave-owners, not the 
lands which were already occupied by them and their slaves. Moreover, 
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contrary to what had been decided, the government interfered militarily, 
served an ultimatum on the masters and actually imposed a mükátebe on 
them. Somebody must have noticed the unorthodoxy of this arrangement, 
as Dupuis reported in his second despatch that the slaves were now 
expected to pay their masters in instalments for their freedom. However, 
they were allowed to take 'their wives, children, cattle and household 
goods' with them. But again, the government declined to compensate the 
owners with state land. It was the slaves who in the end lost the struggle 
by agreeing to pay as demanded of them by their masters at the start of the 
conflict.5 

Despite a clear variance, as in the above case, between the government 
decisions and their implementation, there is no mistaking that the govern- 
ment moved to restrict the sale of slaves by the immigrants and to free the 
Circassian hereditary slaves. This point was not lost upon contemporary 
observers of Ottoman society. In fact, many of them treat it as a given 
reality that the government should act against the trade and free the slaves. 
There is also a consensus that, on arrival in the Empire, the Circassian 
slaves noticed that they were free ‘by the laws of their adopted country? 
or become 'aware of the change' in their condition.? Hence the master- 
slave disputes. Of course, from a legal — that is, a şer'i — point of view 
there was no difference between Ottoman and Circassian slaves. The dif- 
ference existed in practice: the Ottomans, especially the élite, customarily 
manumitted their slaves after they had served a number of years. It is only 
natural to expect that the Circassian slaves in the immigrants’ hands would 
have liked to be treated like their fellow-slaves in the possession of the 
Ottomans. To a certain extent, the government's policy towards Circassian 
slavery can be attributed to a desire to dismantle or assimilate the 'alien' 
system. But to reduce it solely to this reason would be to oversimplify. In 
taking these measures, the government may have been motivated by an 
additional desire to undermine the authority of the Circassian chiefs, whose 
wealth as well as power had much to do with their hereditary slaves. 
However, more research needs to be done to prove this point. It is all the 
more difficult to explain Ottoman policies since the practice of buying 
Circassian slaves, especially female slaves for the harems, from the immi- 
grants continued down to the last days of the Empire. Why should the gov- 
ernment make the selling and buying of the Circassian slaves clandestine 
for the élite as well as for the public, and even for the Imperial Palace, by 
prohibiting a legitimate trade? Furthermore, why should it undertake to 
promote the manumission of the agricultural slave class from whose ranks 
all the slaves offered for sale came, at least legally, regardless of their later 
employment? 
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It seems that Fuad Paga's order in 1864 was preceded by a number of 
earlier measures. From Toledano's work we learn that as early as 1861, 
that is, three years before the mass immigration took place, there were 
already restrictions on slave sales by the immigrants and on the movement 
of slaves. He also notes that, after 1864, the number of applications from 
Circassians *who wished to move their slaves from one place to another 
within the Ottoman territory’ increased.5! In the absence of further 
documentation the reasons for such restrictions can only be guessed. 

One possibility could be the ban the Ottomans had imposed on slave 
trade to Egypt, starting from 1786.5? The latest document I could locate in 
the Ottoman archives indicating that the trade ban to Egypt was still in use 
belongs to the year 1842. While this does not mean that the ban was lifted 
in that year, there is equally no reason to suppose that it stayed in 
operation until 1861. In any case, in the 1860s Egypt was again the main 
destination of the Circassian slave exports from the central Ottoman 
Empire. The Ottoman statesmen may not exactly have appreciated this. 
However, amity existed, ostensibly and officially, between Istanbul and 
Egypt. To impose a public ban on the Circassian slave trade to Egypt 
would be utterly impolitic. Therefore, it can be suggested that the Ottoman 
government had recourse to the ser’? prohibition against the enslavement 
and sale of freeborn Muslims as we have just seen. In this scheme of 
things, I am inclined to see the seizure of the Circassian boys from the 
Egyptian slave dealer Süleyman as not accidental. Admittedly, further 
documentation is needed to be more certain on this point. But the ser’? 
rebuttal suffered by the government in this case was considered important 
enough to revise Ottoman policy. This is not to say that the sole reason for 
the mükátebe was to make slave exports from the heartlands of the Empire 
legally difficult by manumitting the Circassian slave class, but it must 
have become easier for the authorities to keep check of slave exports from 
the country after the Council of Ministers had put forward the principle of 
regarding a slave as free if he or she had free relatives. 

From the British records we learn that Circassian slave exports to Egypt 
had, in fact, become the subject of a controversy between Istanbul and 
Cairo after 1864 and accusations flew freely in both directions. In April 
1865, when approached by the British Acting-Consul General about 
reports in the press that the importation of Circassian slaves into Egypt 
was on the increase, Ismail, the Governor, maintained that although he 
was willing to prevent the importation of slaves ‘these Circassian slave- 
merchants came from Turkey with a Trading "Teskereh' which gave them 
the right to remonstrate when their merchandise was seized. When 
reports reached London that *Circassian children of Christian parents' 
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were 'annually exported from Constantinople & other Turkish ports to 
Alexandria', Lord Russell, the Foreign Secretary, instructed the Chargé 
d'affaires in Istanbul to report whether there was any substance to these 
reports. Ambassador Bulwer himself replied to Russell, upon his return 
from Egypt. Sir Henry reported that 'the expatriation of the Circassians 
from their native land has thrown masses of this unfortunate population on 
a country little able to support them'. The efforts of the government and 
private charity were insufficient and 'children perished almost of star- 
vation before their fathers’ eyes and in their mothers’ arms’. Thus, Sir 
Henry confirmed that, under these circumstances, the usual trade in 
Circassians had undergone a ‘prodigious’ increase. 

The Ambassador's despatch provides us with independent evidence that 
the Ottoman government did not endorse the export of Circassian slaves to 
Egypt. According to him, this trade was only ‘conducted clandestinely and 
rather winked at than permitted'. However, he thought that the government 
was not sorry to see immigration to Egypt due to the crisis conditions 
*which the sudden inundation of the whole Circassian people created'. In 
addition to this, he continued, the government could not very well interfere 
because of the manner in which the children were carried by ‘A man for 
instance with five or six children, which are, or which he says are his. They 
are not slaves and probably he says nothing about selling them.' Sir Henry 
added that the Egyptian government sometimes interfered and seized the 
children from the dealers, but this was done for Europcans.”* 

There is also evidence that the Ottoman government exerted pressure on 
the Khedive to prevent slave imports into Egypt from Istanbul, and even 
asked him to send them back. In August 1869, Khedive Ismail stated to 
Stanley, the British Consul in Alexandria, that he had had some com- 
munication with the Porte upon which ‘he had freed and given in marriage 
above 300 of these who were unwilling to return to Constantinople' but he 
again complained that the Circassian slaves were coming from Istanbul and 
that this was the place to deal with the problem. When the British Embassy 
communicated Stanley's despatch to the Porte, Ali Paga, the Grand Vezir, 
acknowledged that he had told the Khedive that the best course to pursue 
with ‘the white slaves arriving clandestinely from Constantinople’ would be 
to set them at liberty and furnish them with letters of manumission just as 
the Porte did in regard to the black slaves coming from Egypt. He then 
observed that ‘almost the totality of the white slaves going to Egypt are 
females and destined for the Harem of the Khedive’ and that the Khedive 
and his mother were in possession of more than 400 slaves.?? 

The war of words between the Khedive and the Grand Vezir turned 
increasingly more acrimonious. Lord Clarendon, in the meantime, finding 
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the number of manumitted slaves in Egypt too high, implying a sizable 
trade, instructed Elliot in Istanbul to bring the matter to the Porte's notice 
to procure a ferman to prohibit it. When Ambassador Elliot — whose sym- 
pathies were with Istanbul on this issue, like Bulwer before him — replied 
to Clarendon, he commented that there was "little reason for believing in 
an extensive traffic in white slaves except for His Highness's [the 
Khedive's] own harem' and that he had learned from unofficial but 
reliable sources that the Khedive had ‘an agent here on the look for white 
girls'. When informed of Clarendon's instructions, Áli Pasa again main- 
tained that the Khedive’s statement on white slaves was ‘far from being 
correct’ and complained that: 


It is of public notoriety that the white slaves sent from Constantinople to 
Egypt are for the establishment of the Viceroy and very seldom for the 
public. It is without the knowledge of the Porte that this traffic is carried 
on clandestinely by certain women who buy young girls from destitute 
parents and train them for the Harem of the Viceroy, who is the only 
person nowadays who can afford to pay high prices for such luxuries. 


Then he promised to issue fresh orders for the cessation of slave exports to 
Egypt and, returning the Khedive’s accusation in kind, he pointed out that 
if the Khedive was in earnest in his promises about the slave trade, it 
depended entirely on him to put a stop to the traffic in black slaves, for ‘all 
black slaves coming to Turkey’ were being sent from Egypt.” 

Khedive Ismail was unsparing in his criticism of Istanbul once he learnt 
of Ali Pasa’s latest statement. According to the British Consul General, he 
did not attempt to deny that a number of Circassian slaves were employed 
in his own harem but repeated that, in order to put an end to the traffic in 
Circassian slaves, it was necessary to take measures in Istanbul where the 
trade was principally carried on. Exasperated, he further remarked that: 


this traffic was carried on by the high dignitaries of the Turkish Empire, 
that at least 80 per cent of the pashas made money by purchasing and 
reselling white slaves and that he himself had bought slaves from the - 
present Grand Vizir Aali Pasha. 


Ali Paga's response to the above comment is not known. However, Elliot 
categorically asserted that the statement of the Khedive that the pagas 
made money by dealing in white slaves was altogether without founda- 
tion.” It is possible that, at the time, Elliot did not know of the practice by 
upper-class Ottoman ladies of training and selling young Circassian girls. 
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He admitted, on another occasion in 1873, that both men and women 
among the élite dealt with slave property. The men brought along a few 
black slaves when they returned to Istanbul from the outlying provinces of 
the Empire, while the women kept and trained Circassian girls in Ottoman 
etiquette. But he remarked that when high-ranking officials brought one or 
two slaves with the intention of selling them they were not regarded as 
slave-traders 'any more than an English Gentleman is regarded as a horse- 
dealer, if he purchases a horse with the view of disposing him again if he 
finds a favourable opportunity? ? 

It can be suggested to sum up this argument that the Ottomans moved 
against slave sales by the immigrants, and later against slavery as it 
existed among them, because they did not, among other things, want 
Circassian slaves to be re-exported from the areas of the Empire which 
were under their direct rule to the semi-independent outlying provinces. 
As I have discussed, the Ottomans tolerated the slave trade from Circassia 
and, later on, readily admitted the Circassian immigrants, asserting that 
the Empire would benefit from the resulting population increase. The slave 
trade was conceived of as a medium through which additional manpower 
reached the Empire. To allow a mass export of Circassian slaves after their 
immigration by the employment of the same medium would definitely 
undermine previous policies. It is not a coincidence that Fuad Paga issued 
his order in 1864 when the Circassian mass immigration had reached its 
high tide and when the immigrants were most willing to sell slaves out of 
sheer need. Thus, we can say that in this sense there was no conflict 
between Ottoman policies before and after the Circassians came to the 
Empire. 


6 Ottoman Policy during the 


Reign of Abdülhamid II and 
the Advent of the Young 
Turks, 1876—1909 


Abdülhamid II came to the throne of the Ottoman Empire on 31 August 
1876 after the successive depositions of Abdülaziz and Murad V by a 
coalition of bureaucrats and the army during a period of severe interna- 
tional crisis in the Balkans and of radical structural change at home. On 23 
December 1876 the Sultan proclaimed the Kanun-u Esasi (constitution) as 
he had promised to the ‘reform party’ which brought him to power. The 
earlier Tanzimat reforms seemed to bear fruit as the Empire's experiment 
with parliamentarism commenced in earnest. The Constitution itself was 
drawn up by a special commission headed by Midhat Paga, the President 
of the Council of State (Şuray-ı Devler) and the acknowledged head of the 
reform party, and included such prominent intellectuals and publicists as 
Namık Kemâl and Ziyâ Bey [Paga]. As we shall see in this chapter, the 
reformists also proposed measures against the slave trade and slavery both 
before and after the proclamation of the Constitution. Aiming to bring 
about a constitution which would guarantee the 'individual liberty' of all 
Ottoman subjects and their ‘equality in the eyes of law’,! Midhat and his 
colleagues made no exception in the case of slaves. Thus, the constitu- 
tional debate provided new impetus to the anti-slavery policy pursued in 
the Empire. 

However, this first experiment with parliamentarism proved to be of 
brief duration. Over the years, Abdülhamid increasingly built up his own 
personal and autocratic rule (istibdad). Falling back on the tradition, he 
again made the concept of loyalty to the person of the Sultan the corner- 
stone of the Ottoman socio-political system. What is known to Ottoman 
historians as the 'system of loyalty' came about and flourished among 
officialdom.? In fact, as can be seen from the oft-used appellation 'loyalty 
and slavery’ (sadakat ve ubudiyet), this was a two-pronged system. The 
quality of loyalty was supposed to stem from the servility/slavery of the 
officials and they were expected to ‘prove’ it on suitable occasions. As 
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few officials at that time were of actual slave origin, the phenomenon can 
be described as a rhetorical revival of slavery. In this chapter it will be 
argued that notwithstanding this revival of slavery rhetoric and regardless 
of the nature of Abdülhamid's rule, the Ottoman government's policy 
against the actual institution of slavery persisted. Nevertheless, the Sultan 
often differed with the Porte on the nature of anti-slavery measures and 
there were sometimes long delays in securing his assent. The same 
problem was also valid in the dealings of the British Embassy with the 
Ottoman government. Finally, in this chapter we shall be looking at some 
of the Young Turk policies in the Second Constitutional Period. 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEASURES AND THE ACCESSION HAT OF 
ABDÜLHAMID, 1876 


According to his son, Ali Haydar Midhat, Midhat Paga himself drafted the 
inaugural speech of the Sultan which was customarily read at the Sublime 
Porte on accession to the throne. Writing in exile, after he joined the 
Young Turk opposition in Europe in 1899, Ali Haydar Midhat compared 
Midhat’s draft with the actual accession hat of Abdülhamid in order to 
prove that the Sultan provided a foretaste of his coming despotic rule by 
excising and corrupting Midhat's draft, and omitting some important 
passages. One of the omitted passages contained Midhat's idea of a 
manifesto about how to deal with the slave trade and slavery in the 
Empire. 

There are two versions of Ali Haydar's work, one in English and one in 
Ottoman Turkish, with important differences between them. In the English 
edition, Ali Haydar translates the relevant part of Midhat's draft on the 
measures against the slave trade and slavery — as put by him into the 
Sultan's mouth — as follows: 


The buying and selling of slaves being contrary to the prescriptions of 
the Sacred Law (Cheri), We hereby enfranchise the slaves and eunuchs 
of Our Palace, and declare that henceforth all trade in slaves, whether 
purchase or sale, is hereby formally forbidden in Our Empire, and a date 
will be fixed for the gradual emancipation of all existing slaves, and 
special measures will be adopted to prevent any return of slavery? 


In the Ottoman edition, Midhat's own words, if they really were his, 
read rather differently. There, he points out that ‘the trade in slaves whose 
origins are dubious (asl ve nesli meşkük) is not permitted by the Şeriat as it 
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is incompatible with the requirements of civilisation and humanity' Thus, 
Midhat Paga was employing the same logic used by Fuad Pag before him 
to prohibit the sale of slaves by saying that, as the slave origins of these 
people were by no means certain, they were not to be sold. But there is no 
reference to a general condemnation of the slave trade by the Şeriaf in 
Midhat's draft. As to the gradual emancipation of the slaves, Midhat, 
again in line with previous Ottoman policy, was simply saying that in 
order to weaken the institution by preventing the replenishment of the 
slave stocks and to ensure the freedom of existing slaves, the mükátebe 
would be applied with regard to those slaves and masters who voluntarily 
consented to it. Needless to say, there is no reference in his draft to meas- 
ures 'to prevent any return of slavery'. When we remember that the black 
slave trade in the Empire was abolished in 1857, the Circassian trade was 
made virtually clandestine shortly after, and the mükátebe was already in 
use, it becomes evident that the only original suggestion by Midhat was 
the emancipation of the female slaves and eunuchs of the Imperial Palace 
by the Sultan, apparently to provide an example to his subjects. This was 
by no means unimportant as it expressed a wish to dispense with the 
Imperial Harem in particular, and the harem system in general. This may 
have been the most important reason for the Sultan's omission of the 
whole passage on the slave trade and slavery. No doubt the Sultan 
regarded the idea of the emancipation of the Palace slaves as an inter- 
ference in his domestic life and probably as a restriction against his private 
purse rather than as a measure against the slave trade and slavery in 
general. We should note that anxious to curb the Sultan's large expenses, 
Midhat, for his part, raised the Sultan's ire sufficiently by also suggesting 
a reduction in numbers of other Palace employees.’ 

Ali Haydar explains the conspicuous place allocated in the draft to the 
prospective measures against the slave trade and slavery by his father's 
abolitionist stance: 


Midhat desired to abolish the slave trade, which he considered a scandal 
and a disgrace to the empire, and incompatible with its pretensions to a 
high place in the ranks of civilized nations. He proposed therefore, in 
this inaugural speech to proclaim its abolition ... The Sultan cut out the 
whole paragraph. 


The Ottoman version again differs from the English, as Ali Haydar 
maintains there that Midhat intended to ‘abolish the system of slavery’ 
(köle ve halaytk usülünün lagvir) Nevertheless, the gist of the argument 
is the same. Thus, Abdülhamid was represented as, among other things, a 
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pro-slavery reactionary, while Midhat was portrayed as progressive and 
abolitionist. The issue was taken up by later Young Turk authors, 
especially after the Revolution, and the Sultan came to be known as an 
apologist for slavery, if not as the sole force which kept slavery alive in 
the Empire.* However, the issue was not that simple. If the Sultan was an 
apologist he was not more so than his father, and this did not enable him to 
withstand foreign pressure any better than his Tanzimat predecessors. On 
the other hand, even though if Midhat was an abolitionist this did not 
prevent him from buying or employing slaves like the other Tanzimat 
men, Resid, Ali and Fuad, who were his seniors. 


RENEWAL OF THE 1857 FERMAN IN THE FIRST 
CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD, 1877 


The Sultan who declined to incorporate the reform party's proposed 
measures against the slave trade and slavery into his accession speech 
nevertheless acted on his own initiative. On 22 November 1876, Mütercim 
Mehmed Rüşdi Paşa, the Grand Vezir, wrote to the Council of State that 
the Sultan had given orders for the renewal of the black slave trade pro- 
hibition of 1857. According to the Grand Vezir, the Sultan was of the 
opinion that previous orders for the 'prohibition of the enslavement of and 
trade in blacks’ (zenci esaretinin lagvi), remained ineffective. This, in 
turn, was leading to foreign interference. As far as can be gleaned from the 
Grand Vezir's letter, the Sultan wanted special regulations to be issued for 
the offenders’ punishment in accordance with the Penal Law of the 
Empire. Slaves who had been imported before the prohibition were to 
retain their old status, but those imported after it were to be manumitted by 
the authorities, Thus, we can tentatively say that the Sultan himself was in 
favour of passing a special bill rather than issuing fermans or other orders 
to deal with the problems caused by violations of the slave trade pro- 
hibition. Not surprisingly, the Sultan did not mention the emancipation of 
the Palace slaves at all. On the contrary, he showed his sensitivity by 
asking that the ex-Palace eunuchs who resided in Mecca and Medina be 
exempted from travel restrictions. The Council of State, whose duty was 
to prepare draft laws, was, of course, the right place to discuss the matter. 
However, the final report of the Council did not appear until 17 January. 
By then, its president, Midhat Paga had been appointed Grand Vezir on 
19 December 1876, shortly before the proclamation of the Constitution. 
The Council of State, which took its time to scrutinise the old orders on 
the issue, declined to draft penal regulations simply for violations of the 
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prohibition. The members most respectfully pointed out that if the gov- 
ernment continued to rely on *orders and instructions' to secure the manu- 
mission of freshly imported slaves without passing a proper law, those 
looking for a pretext would be able to claim that the matter rested outside 
the domain of the law. Moreover, to allow existing slaves legally to 
remain as they were, deprived of freedom, even for a ‘temporary period’, 
could be a ‘strong pretext for trouble’ during a time when the state was 
preoccupied with internal reforms and external troubles. Therefore, there 
was need for a ‘more perfect’ law which would be prepared, ‘free of 
foreign influences’. In this way the Sultan’s wish to see the black slave 
trade completely abolished would be better fulfilled. By suggesting the 
drafting of a law which would immediately set existing slaves at liberty, 
the Council of State seemed to be proposing action tantamount to the 
abolition of slavery. Their train of thought is quite clear from the 
Council’s report, as well as from that of the Grand Vezir, Midhat Pasa. As 
the traffic in black slaves had been made illegal some two decades ago, 
and as the custom of manumitting slaves after they had served a number of 
years was prevalent in the Empire, those who still held slaves were con- 
sidered to be doing so only in contravention of the existing regulations, 
and their slaves could be freed without any religious qualms. 

Until the promulgation of such a law, the Council suggested certain 
immediate measures be taken. The Sultan had already offered to send 
fermans renewing the 1857 prohibition to Egypt, Tripoli, and the Hijaz. To 
these, the council suggested adding the Yemen, and recommended that it 
should be made clear in all these orders that ‘this freedom-loving favour’ 
(inayet-i hürriyetpervarene) was a direct result of the Sultan's strict 
orders. Thus, the members saw a connection between the newly granted 
Constitution and the ensuing political and individual freedom, on the one 
hand, and measures against the slave trade and slavery, on the other. 
Perhaps, at this point, we should note that one of the most vociferous 
advocates and architects of the Constitution, Nâmık Kemâl, was, at the 
time, among the members of the Council of State. The Council recalled 
that an instruction had already been sent on 20 July 1871 to the Ministry 
of Police and to the provinces ordering the closure of any emergent slave - 
markets, and it stated that formerly defunct slave markets were reappear- 
ing here and there, for example in the Fatih quarter of Istanbul. All these 
markets were to be abolished, and those who re-established them were to 
be liable to punishment just like those who imported slaves.? 

On 27 January 1877, Midhat Paga submitted to the Sultan his report 
supporting the Council of State's suggestions. Enclosing the texts of the 
1857 ferman, he wrote that the abolition of the black slave trade had 
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already been decided on by the government because of its incompatibility 
with humanitarian principles and because it was a constant cause for 
foreign complaints. Normally, it took one or two days for the Sultan to 
issue his assent (irade). But Abdülhamid declined to do so on this 
occasion. When the Imperial Assent was given on 18 February 1877, 
Midhat was no longer the Grand Vezir. He had been dismissed from the 
office on 5 February and sent into exile to Europe. This is not, of course, 
to say that Midhat was dismissed because he pressed for a law which 
would put an end to the employment of blacks as slaves. However, the 
Sultan certainly found it easier not to make any mention of such a law in 
his irade following the removal from the political arena of the Grand 
Vezir, who had proposed it. Probably finding the Grand Vezir's proposal 
extreme and difficult to enforce, the Sultan confined himself to ordering 
the promulgation of a ferman which only renewed the 1857 prohibition.!? 

The new ferman borrowed textually from the old one, quoting it 
verbatim in places. As a novelty, it described the proclamation of the 
ferman as a freedom-loving act by the Sultan. It went on to order the 
redoubling of efforts to carry the prohibition on the black slave trade 
(menn'i esaret) into action in order to prevent such abuses as the 
possession of black slaves in the future. No reference was made to the 
current employment of black slaves.!! 

The link with the Constitution is all the more visible in the vezirial 
order to the provinces written to clarify the ferman, which ordered all gov- 
ernors general to close down any re-established slave markets. The order 
stated that the buying and selling of black slaves had to be ended for two 
reasons. The first was humanitarian. Second, and more important, it was 
against the Constitution. The vezirial order asserted that ‘the subjects of 
the Empire’ were ‘all equal beneficiaries of the freedom in accordance 
with the just requirements of the [newly] proclaimed Constitution'.!? This 
is one of the most outspoken statements on slavery to be encountered in 
official Ottoman documents. By referring to all Ottoman subjects as free, 
it amounted to a total non-recognition of the institution, ignoring the 
slave-free divide as it existed in society with the sanction of the Seriat 
behind it. The implication was that there was no place for the slave trade 
in such a ‘free’ society. Ottoman socio-religious realities and applicability 
apart, this statement reflects the profound influence of the Constitutional 
euphoria which did not die out with Midhat's dismissal. But the Con- 
stitutional period itself was destined to be of rather brief duration. The dis- 
banding of Parliament on 13 February 1878, after the disastrous war with 
Russia had been fought, effectively ended the Constitutional period, 
although the Sultan never officially rescinded the Kanun-u Esasi of 1876. 
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Given the linkage with the Constitution, the question to be asked is 
whether there was a parallel reverse in anti-slavery measures during the 
rest of Abdiilhamid’s rule? Considering that the long-delayed convention 
with Britain to suppress the black slave trade was entered upon, that a Law 
was passed to deal with the problems of the black slave trade, and that the 
Ottoman government became a signatory of the General Act of Brussels 
on the black slave trade during his reign, the short answer to this question 
seems to be negative. But these were the end results and they were 
attained with not inconsiderable difficulty. We shall be looking at these 
developments shortly, but before that it may not be out of place to 
examine briefly an incident involving Midhat Pasa after his dismissal. 

In late December 1879, the British Consul in Jidda, James Zohrab, 
passed information to the Embassy in Istanbul and to the Foreign Office 
that Midhat Paga, who had been made Governor General of Syria after his 
return from exile in Europe, had made a present of two female slaves to a 
religious dignitary. The circumstances under which this piece of informa- 
tion came to the knowledge of the Consul were quite unusual to say the 
least. In that month the Consul had sent for the Governor of Jidda, Ali 
Pasa, to talk to him about an ill-treated Circassian female slave who had 
taken refuge in the Consulate. On his arrival at the Consulate, the 
Governor seemed to be ‘anxious almost frightened’. After he had learned 
what the matter was about, he told the Consul that he had ‘frightened’ 
him, for he ‘expected quite a different matter, but of the same nature’. 
When asked what he had expected, he told the Consul he had supposed 
that the: 


two girls whom Mithad Pasa had given to Seuliman Effendi the Vekeel 
or representative of the Great Sheikh Abdur Kader Jeilanlee (Geylani) 
... had escaped and come to the consulate. I need hardly say that I was 
shocked to hear that a man so highly esteemed as Mithad Pasha should, 
not only traffic in slaves, but descend to pander to the sensual passions 
of any individual however exalted in rank ...P 


There can be little doubt that the Governor disclosed this information 
deliberately. His motives for doing so are less clear. Nor is it known 
whether he did so at the instigation of another party, say the Sultan. 
However, it can be said that the attempt was made to discredit Midhat 
who, not so long ago, had wanted the Sultan to emancipate his own slaves 
and was always careful to cut an abolitionist profile. * 

The crudeness involved notwithstanding, the affair managed to cause 
a stir in the Foreign Office. Wylde of the Slave Trade Department, 
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commented that it was much to be regretted that Midhat Paga 'should have 
lent himself to so questionable a proceeding as making a present of slaves 
... aS he himself must have either purchased them or had them presented 
to him.” In January 1880, Lord Salisbury wrote to Ambassador Layard to 
learn whether he had taken any action in regard to Zohrab's report. To 
this Layard replied that he did not see how he could interfere as the slaves 
had not taken refuge with the consulate. The Ambassador further 
explained: 


Moreover, political considerations induce me to think that it would not 
be desirable to raise a question, which could only be dealt with my 
demanding an enquiry into an accusation against Midhat Pasha. The 
slaves have not appealed to Mr Zohrab for protection, and they may be 
contented with their lot. 


Layard then asked for instructions from Salisbury on how to act in the 
matter which, he warned, ‘might have serious consequences’. This time 
Wylde accepted that interference in the case would not be politic and sug- 
gested that Layard should represent 'privately to Midhat Pasha that 
making presents of slaves’ did not ‘redound to his credit’. An even more 
prudent Sir Julian Pauncefote, the Assistant Undersecretary, urged 
caution, pointing out that the information might after all have been false. 
Thus, the matter was dropped, and Layard was instructed to refrain from 
making representations to the Porte.!> It should be noted here that what 
was seen by the British as a ‘questionable proceeding’ was not seen in the 
same light by the Ottomans. We know from another source that Midhat, 
‘the father of the Constitution’, was not one of the exceptions. He had 
bought his second wife, Sehriban, a Circassian slave who later mothered 
Ali Haydar, for 2000 gold coins from the household of a certain Nazif 
Paga.!ó 


THE ANGLO-OTTOMAN CONVENTION FOR THE SUPPRESSION 
OF THE BLACK SLAVE TRADE, 1880 


In 1880 the Ottoman and British Empires signed a convention for the sup- 
pression of the black slave trade. There had been several attempts by the 
British for a treaty, although the initiative which led to the signing of the 
convention had been taken as recently as June 1878." On 19 June 1878, 
Ambassador Layard communicated his government's desire to conclude a 
convention with the Ottoman Empire and transmitted a draft convention to 
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the Porte. It was indeed high time to bring extra pressure on the Ottoman 
government as it depended heavily on British support in the Berlin 
Congress, the first meeting of which took place only six days before 
Layard's note. In the note, Layard complained that the slave trade in the 
Red Sea continued unabated and that the lack of a convention obliterated 
the benefits expected from the Anglo-Egyptian Convention of 1877. 
Possibly to bring even more pressure on the Istanbul government, which 
was already uneasy about the Egyptian convention, he mentioned that 
the Serif of Mecca was in favour of stopping slave importations into the 
Hijaz and suggested that a convention should be signed availing of his 
goodwill.? The Ottoman government, for its part, desisted from taking 
any action until after the conclusion of the Berlin Congress on 13 July 
1878. However, the matter was on the agenda. 

On 6 August 1878, Safvet Pasa, the Grand Vezir, asked the Sultan’s 
permission to form a commission to examine the draft convention, 
reminding him that the Ottoman government, too, had been trying to 
prevent the black slave trade for some time and that the conclusion of such 
a treaty ‘would create a favourable effect on England’. Abdülhamid 
declined to grant Safvet’s request but took care to present his own 
‘abolitionist’ credentials. He emphasised that the prevention of the slave 
trade was much desired and striven for by himself as he had strictly pro- 
hibited it after his accession. Ordering the punishment of those officials 
who were lax in their duty, the Sultan remarked that in this way there 
would be no need for a convention.”” As Layard maintained the pressure 
on the Porte,?' the Council of Ministers convened to discuss the issue in 
February 1879 under the new Grand Vezir, Hayreddin Pasa. The ministers 
pointed out that an Ottoman refusal to sign the convention would have a 
very bad effect in London, intensifying the already existing disagreement 
over the Egyptian treaty. Again asking permission to form a commission, 
they added that the difficulties in the implementation of the prohibition 
would be solved with British help after the signing of the convention. 
Abdülhamid was not satisfied as to British motives in demanding a con- 
vention. Again ignoring Hayreddin's request for a commission, he 
instructed him to learn ‘whatever the purpose of the British is’ through . 
the Foreign Ministry. It should be noted that the Sultan wanted the British 
Embassy to answer the Porte in writing, implying that he was after some 
sort of official guarantee.” 

According to Sava Paga, the Foreign Minister, the British Embassy 
explained that Britain had signed anti-slave trade treaties with all 
European countries and Egypt but that the Egyptian treaty was a dead 
letter so long as there was no convention with the Empire. The British also 
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gave assurances that they had no intention of impeaching the Sultan's sov- 
ereign rights over Egypt by signing a treaty with it. Nevertheless, the 
Embassy told him, if this discussion was prolonged any more there would 
remain no option for the British but to announce that the Egyptian treaty 
was not recognised by the Porte. Sava Paga warned the Grand Vezir that 
this would entail the displeasure of both the British government and public 
as well as that of the Khedive. The solution to the problem, continued the 
Minister, was to sign a convention. Moreover, the real purpose of the con- 
vention was not the emancipation (fekk-i rikkiyet) of existing slaves in the 
Empire but to prevent the import of new slaves. As the British had 
already made it clear on several occasions why they wanted a convention, 
and the political implications of an Ottoman refusal were self-evident, it is 
probable that this was actually the kind of assurance the Sultan was 
looking for. The Embassy, for its part, abstained from putting this into 
writing, and its assurances were only verbally communicated to the 
Ottoman Foreign Minister.” 

On 9 July 1879, the Council of Ministers deliberated the answer from 
the Embassy and Sava's memorandum. Asking permission to enter into 
negotiations with Britain, the ministers likewise hastened to allay 
Abdülhamid's suspicion that a general manumission of slaves was in the 
offing, saying that Britain wanted a convention only in order to suppress 
the trade. This time, the Sultan granted his permission but reminded his 
ministers that the articles of the proposed convention had to be in com- 
plete accordance with the Şeriat.” On 18 January 1880, the new Grand 
Vezir, Said Pag, forwarded a copy of the Convention, modified in the 
Council of Ministers, to the Sultan. Ever suspicious, Abdülhamid wanted 
the inclusion of a sentence in the text expressly stating that Ottoman men- 
of-war were to be exempt from the sanctions of the convention. The 
Council of Ministers had already modified an article of the Convention 
(Article 5) which originally stipulated the retention of captured black 
slaves by the British. According to the modified article, the British could 
keep the slaves only in the absence of the local Ottoman authorities. 
Maintaining that most of the captured blacks were Muslims, Abdülhamid 
also opposed this article even in its modified form and ordered Said to 
change it.” After correspondence with the Embassy, Said replied to the 
Sultan that by definition the stipulations of the treaty were not intended for 
warships, however the Sultan’s wish that the warships be excluded from 
the terms of the treaty would be respected. The Embassy was more 
adamant on the second point, wrote the Grand Vezir. But this was necess- 
arily so, he explained. To bring those slaves captured on board Ottoman 
vessels in the seas beyond Bab al Mandab and the Strait of Hormuz to 
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Ottoman ports would be very difficult. However, he told the Sultan that he 
had persuaded the Embassy that the seized slaves be handed over to the 
Islamic Imams of the region, pointing out that this was sufficient to meet 
the Ottoman demand. Finally satisfied, Abdülhamid gave his assent to the 
signing of the Convention on 24 January 1879.27 The Convention was 
signed the next day and was ratified by the Sultan on 23 March 1880.78 

Abdülhamid's opposition to a Convention where the sovereignty of the 
Empire was felt to be under threat was not new. The offer of a treaty by 
Britain had been turned down several times during his predecessors' reign. 
In fact, the Sultan's eventual approval of the Convention represents a 
*forward' step. This, in turn, can be explained by the fact that during his 
reign British pressure was disproportionately high. After the fait accompli 
of the Egyptian treaty there was little for the Sultan to do but to enter into 
a similar treaty with the British. On the other hand, Abdiilhamid showed 
that he was concerned over the Convention's effects on existing slaves 
within the Empire. It seems that the Sultan regarded the Convention as 
exclusively against the black slave trade rather than ultimately against 
black slavery. In this respect his attitude was different from that of the 
reform party represented by Midhat Paga. Thus, it becomes clear that the 
Sultan regarded the Convention as a wholly new beginning rather than a 
simple continuation of the earlier Ottoman measures, although he tried to 
show just the opposite by making references to these in the text of the 
Convention. In other words, the Sultan regarded the current employment 
of slaves in the Empire as lawful in 1880, in direct variance with Midhat 
Paşa, and to a certain extent with himself, when he renewed the ferman of 
1857 at the start of his reign. But, as we shall see, not everybody, not even 
in the state apparatus, thought in a similar vein. 

The British, for their part, in line with their official policy, did nothing 
to suggest that they were interfering with the status of slavery in the 
Empire. On the contrary, even in the unmodified first draft of the 
Convention, care was taken to show that Britain recognised slavery as a 
domestic institution of the Empire. For example, Article 1, which prohib- 
ited African slaves from leaving the Empire, made exception in cases 
when they accompanied 'their masters or mistresses as domestic servants'. 
Similarly, ‘to avoid undue interference on the part of British cruizers ... 
with Ottoman vessels whose crews may be composed in whole or in part 
of African slaves’, Article 6 stipulated that such vessels be furnished with 
papers stating the number and description of slaves employed on board. 
Thus, the Convention was confined to the prohibition of the import and 
export of black slaves to and from the Empire while providing for the 
manumission of all black slaves brought in after it went into effect. 
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Nevertheless, the ground was broken with the signing of the Con- 
vention. A longstanding British policy goal pursued ever since 1840 was 
realised by giving the British navy the right of search and seizure ‘in the 
Red Sea, in the Gulf of Aden, on the coast of Arabia, in the Gulf, and on 
the East Coast of Africa, and in Ottoman maritime waters where no consti- 
tuted authorities exist’ (Article 5). The Mediterranean is singularly con- 
spicuous by its absence from the treaty. This is something of a mystery as 
the North African ports, including Alexandria, but with Tripoli and 
Benghazi foremost among them, were important outlets for the black slave 
trade. I have not come across any document indicating that the Ottomans 
opposed the inclusion of the Mediterranean in the treaty. In fact, it was the 
British who declined to mention the Mediterranean during the nego- 
tiations. This can be explained by the fact that the right of search and 
seizure was reciprocal. In all other seas, this meant nothing beyond a 
diplomatic formality. However, in the Mediterranean British steamers 
operating mainly between North African ports, on the one hand, and izmir 
and Istanbul, on the other, conveyed black slaves, knowingly or not. 
Moreover, the Ottoman naval presence in that sea was much stronger than 
the others. Thus, it is plausible to suggest that the British did not want 
their merchant vessels to be liable to be searched and seized by the 
Ottoman fleet in the Mediterranean and consequently had to forgo the 
same right for themselves regarding the Ottoman vessels. 


THE DRAFT LAWS OF 1882 AND 1883 


With the Convention, the Sultan undertook to punish those of his subjects 
engaged in the black slave trade, in the making and selling of eunuchs, and 
in the transportation of slaves, whether they were shipowners of captains, 
in accordance with ‘the Ottoman law’. But apart from the fermans of 1857 
and 1877, there was no Ottoman law to deal with such issues and, as we 
have seen, the Sultan, disagreeing over the issue of existing slaves, 
smothered the attempt of the Council of State for the codification of a 
proper law in 1876. Urged by the British, and itself willing to smooth out 
the difficulties which stood in the way of the enforcement of the 
Convention and previous Ottoman prohibitions, the Porte took up the 
matter in 1882-3. In these years, it made at least two attempts to get 
the Sultan’s assent to a special law. Abdiilhamid’s position during these 
endeavours was somewhat ambivalent. From the piecemeal information 
revealed in the relevant Ottoman documents, one gets the impression that 
the Sultan was not entirely unfavourable to the idea of such a law. No 
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doubt, he was as conscious of the implications of the Convention as his 
ministers were. Once, during correspondence with the Porte, he was even 
prepared to accept its recommendations. But both attempts came to 
nothing; or rather the first draft law was permanently shelved, while the 
second was not passed as a law of the Empire until 1889. 

The first draft law was submitted to the Palace early in 1882. It was the 
more thoroughly prepared of the two, for it dealt not just with the enforce- 
ment of the Convention but also applied itself to the solution of such wider 
problems as the emancipation of existing slaves. In fact, the draft law was 
a carefully prepared manifesto for the abolition of black slavery; and, 
more than that, it also made reference to Circassian slavery. This draft law 
shows that, at least for some Ottoman statesmen, earlier measures against 
the black slave trade were not limited in their scope only to the trade but 
were also aimed at the institution itself. In this respect there was a continu- 
ity of thought which was originated in the Tanzimat, reinforced during the 
First Constitution, and lived on into the rest of the reign of Abdülhamid II 
among one section of the Ottoman establishment. In this respect, the draft 
law of 1882 represented the logical culmination of earlier Ottoman 
measures against the black slave trade. 

The draft law, consisting of two sections, was prepared by the 
Department of Tanzimat in the Council of State. The first section was 
about the emancipation of existing slaves in the Empire. The second was 
aimed at the smooth enforcement of the recently concluded convention by 
specifying the necessary punishments. The Council of State was very sym- 
pathetic to those slaves who sought to become free by applying either to 
the Ottoman authorities directly or by taking refuge with British officials. 
Referring to the Constitution of 1876, the Council maintained that, by 
becoming fugitives 'the so-called female slaves and slaves in the 
possession of the people’ were trying to ‘benefit from the right of freedom 
which was proclaimed and guaranteed by the state'. The government had 
to find a general solution to this problem. The Council argued that all 
black slaves brought in after 1857 had been imported illegally and that 
they ought to be considered free. The rest, who had been imported before 
1857, had by then been slaves for ‘twenty-five-thirty years”. To keep them 
in slavery would not have been ‘just and humane’. Therefore, the govern- 
ment should issue 'papers of liberty' (hürriyet ilmuhaberi) to any slave 
who made an application regardless of the time of his or her importation. 
The ownership claims over such people should not even be taken into con- 
sideration as the would-be claimants were already guilty of violating the 
black slave trade prohibition by ‘buying free persons’. The Council then 
warned quite bluntly that failure of the government to take measures 
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towards this end would mean the de facto non-recognition of the black 
slave trade prohibition which had recently been renewed by an ‘official 
convention with a foreign state’. 

As to the punishments to be meted out to the various offenders as stated 
in the Convention, the Council of State pointed out that they were to be 
based on the 1857 ferman and on the Ottoman Penal Code. According to 
the Council, after the promulgation of the law many abuses such as the 
imprisonment of refugee slaves by the police would end. Its members 
emphasised that the draft law was prepared only with regard to black 
slaves. Yet there were some Circassians among the female slaves who had 
applied to the government for their freedom. For instance, one of them 
had been set free by the Court of First Instance in Biga after sixteen years 
of bondage, and had subsequently been married. But another court de- 
cision [by the ser’? court?] ruled afterwards that she was a slave, after 
which her marriage was annulled and she herself was put into prison. The 
Council of State categorically asserted that slavery among the Circassian 
tribes should be considered illegal as they had become Ottoman subjects 
who were free of it in accordance with the Seriat and the Kanun. It then 
proposed to draft a law on the Circassians as well to end such regrettable 
abuses as the sale of freeborn children as slaves.?? 

The Council of Ministers corrected and added some articles to the draft 
law, and Said Paga, the Grand Vezir, passed it to the Palace for the Sultan's 
approval.* In the draft law it was solemnly stated that the freedom of blacks 
in the Empire had been secured in the eyes of the law. Therefore, when 
fugitive slaves applied to the government they were not to be imprisoned but 
should be granted their full freedom. Those implicated in the black slave 
trade were to be imprisoned for one year, and their sentence was to be aug- 
mented when they repeated the offence. Special passports were to be given 
to those domestic slaves who accompanied their masters on trips and to 
those freed blacks who left the Empire for abroad. Any domestic black who 
had no special passport was to be regarded as a slave and to be duly manu- 
mitted. Court procedures were to be initiated against those who attempted to 
take them abroad. The eunuch-makers and their abettors, if Ottoman sub- 
jects, were to be put to hard labour according to Articles 171 and 185 of the 
Penal Code. If fatalities occurred during the operation, the perpetrators 
would be condemned to fifteen years of hard labour according to Article 
174 of the Code. Similarly, the kidnappers were to be punished with three 
years of imprisonment. The slavers were to be confiscated, and their masters 
and captains were to be punished.?! 

It should be emphasised that all these penalties were to be inflicted by 
the regular courts (mehakim-i nizamiye) rather than by the Seriat courts as 
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the proposed law was a secular one. Despite the fact that it took pains to 
pay the usual lip-service to the Seriat, it took little notice of the ser’? 
regulations on slavery. For example, when the Council of State proposed 
the manumission of all black slaves who sought their freedom, it made no 
exception in the case of slaves who had been imported before 1857. 
Needless to say, there was nothing from the viewpoint of the Seriat to 
prevent a master from keeping his slave in his possession for his life. 
Therefore, the decision not to exclude those slaves who had been imported 
before 1857 had no şer'i foundations. Basing itself on Ottoman customs, 
what was actually proposed by the Porte was practically tantamount to the 
non-recognition by the state of the property rights of masters over their 
slaves. However, no abolitionary decree was meant to be imposed on the 
slave-owners. Similarly, those slaves who were content with their lot 
could continue to remain slaves, but for those who were not, the way to 
freedom would be legally open. In other words, the Sultan's acceptance of 
the draft law would have made black slavery in the Empire to a large 
extent a voluntary institution sustained by master and slave alike. 

No endorsement ever came out of the Palace, but there is enough evi- 
dence that Abdiilhamid’s initial response to the recommendations of the 
Porte was positive. It seems that, at first, he approved the draft law and 
ordered the proclamation of the government's decision in the press. 
Moreover, paying attention to the Council of State's plea about a similar 
law on the Circassians, he issued his assent that deliberations towards that 
effect could be started. However, he instructed the Porte that those 
Circassians who had been voluntarily sold by their parents, and who had 
accepted slavery of their own accord, should be excepted from the law. 
Such, at least, is my reconstruction of Abdülhamid's initial response from 
an internal correspondence in the Palace, as neither an irade nor its draft 
exists today. This correspondence involving his secretaries and the Sultan 
himself, is very instructive in showing how the Palace was fast replacing 
the Porte as the administrative centre of the Empire. 

The Second Secretary of the Sultan wrote a hurried memorandum to the 
First Secretary at precisely the moment when the Sultan's answer to the 
Porte was being drafted. He reminded him that although the prohibition of - 
the black slave trade had led to a grave turmoil in the Hijaz in 1856, an 
even stricter decision was about to be proclaimed this time. 'The foreign- 
ers would want this to use for their own purposes', he warned. Moreover, 
the Porte bureaucrats wanted to make a decision about the Circassian 
slaves. Why, the Second Secretary asked, was there a need to pass a law 
on the Circassians when there remained no country called Circassia? After 
all, the Circassians’ livelihood and their pride was directly linked to a 
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system which was gradually disappearing, so why bother to pass an un- 
necessary law? He also heavily criticised the draft law on black slaves, 
saying that no measures were proposed to take care of the 'thousands of 
blacks’ who would be manumitted and ‘thrown into the streets’. There 
were many objectionable points in every single clause of the law except 
that preventing the importation of fresh slaves. He finished his memo- 
randum by saying that warning the Sultan on these points was a proof of 
his own slavery (farikay-ı ubudiyettendir).” The First Secretary of the 
Sultan took up the matter when he wrote to Abdiilhamid that his assent 
was ready to be sent to the Porte. He said that it was, of course, their duty 
to transmit it to the Porte, although he himself found the Second 
Secretary’s comments both on black and Circassian slaves worthy of 
attention, leading him to ask for fresh orders from the Sultan.? This much 
was sufficient to persuade the suspicious Sultan to shy away from issuing 
his assent. Thus came to an end the Porte’s most important effort to find a 
solution to the problems arising from the continued existence of slavery 
and the slave trade. 

The British Embassy in Istanbul began to urge the Porte to promulgate a 
law to clarify certain points in the Convention as soon as it took effect in 
July 1881, and stepped up its efforts in 1882-3. At this early period the 
British were particularly concerned that any Ottoman law should ensure: 


1. that special certificates were issued to domestic slaves who 
accompanied their masters on trips to abroad; 

2. the formal condemnation before Ottoman tribunals of vessels caught 
transporting slaves to entitle the British captors to receive the ‘usual 
bounties’; 

3. the furnishing of proper papers to all Ottoman vessels manned wholly 
or in part by African slaves.” 


As can be seen, except for the first point, there was no correspondence 
between the British demands and the draft law of 1882. Similarly, manu- 
mission of slaves did not come up as one of the British demands in the 
correspondence between the Embassy and the Foreign Office. Therefore, it 
is safe to assume that, although alerted by the Embassy to British dis- 
content about the lack of a complementary law to the Convention, the 
Porte prepared the draft law of 1882 very much on its own. Things were 
quite different in 1883. 

Early in 1882, and possibly shortly after the first draft law returned from 
the Palace, Hugo Marinitch, the Second Dragoman of the British 
Embassy, drew the attention of the Ottoman Foreign Minister to these 
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three points. Asim Pasa, the Minister, informed him that a commission 
under the presidency of Vahan Efendi, Under-Secretary of State of the 
Ministry of Justice, had met several times and that it had ‘drawn up a 
Projet de loi according to the spirit of the convention embodying the said 
points. On 23 May 1882, Said Pasa, the new Foreign Minister, wrote to the 
British Embassy in confirmation of this statement by his predecessor. This 
new draft law, after approval by the Council of State and the Council of 
Ministers, was submitted in early 1883, as put by Marinitch in 1890, ‘to 
the Palace for Imperial Sanction where the matter remained in abeyance in 
spite of the repeated representations made by H.M. Embassy.’ 

The text of this second draft law prepared by the Council of State, sur- 
vives in the Yildiz Collection of documents in the Ottoman archives and 
bears the date 3 February 1883.76 It is radically different from that of 1882 
in one respect. Understandably enough, it makes no reference at all to the 
emancipation of black slaves who had been imported before the 
Convention came into effect. Otherwise, it shares much with the first draft 
especially as to the punishment of offenders. Nevertheless, it was more 
lenient towards the slave-owners who took their slaves abroad without 
special certificates showing that the slaves were domestics and not 
freshly imported. It stated that those slaves who had no special papers 
would be considered free and would be emancipated by the authorities 
while the masters would be regarded as slave-traders. But if the 
masters proved that they were not so, they were not to be liable to legal 
penalties. 

The real importance of this second draft law lies in the fact that it 
included all three points put forward by the British Embassy. This time, 
the Palace agreed to all the other articles, but found one of these British 
demands objectionable. Not surprisingly it was the one about the bounties. 
Article 9 of the draft law stated that upon the condemnation by the proper 
Ottoman court, in addition to the court expenses, a fine of five Ottoman 
gold lira per captured slave would be imposed upon a slaver for dis- 
tribution to the officers and crew of the capturing cruiser. In case of non- 
payment, the property belonging to the slaver, but not the cargo, would be 
sold at auction by the court, and if that was not enough, the vessel itself 
could be sold. There is no supporting document to show how the issue 
was seen in the Palace, but somebody there simply crossed off the greater 
portion of this article, reducing it to only the payment of court expenses by 
the owner or captain of the convicted vessel. There is no doubt that such a 
decisive measure would have hindered the passage of black slaves on 
Ottoman merchant vessels. But probably thinking of possible con- 
sequences, such as switching to other colours, the Sultan declined to 
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promulgate the law. The British, for their part, evidently would not accept 
the Palace's modification, so the matter was allowed to rest until 1889. 


THE LAW OF 1889 AND THE GENERAL ACT OF THE BRUSSELS 
CONFERENCE, 1890 


The Law of 1889 


On 31 August 1889, reserving his own observations for ‘some future 
occasion’, Sir W. A. White, the British Ambassador in Istanbul transmit- 
ted to London a very detailed report by Dragoman Marinitch.?? The report 
was a routine one on the efforts to enforce the 1880 convention. With it 
Marinitch emphasised — as he had done on a previous occasion?? — that the 
projet de loi of 1883 respecting the three points connected with the con- 
vention had not yet obtained imperial sanction. Problems arose, even 
though the Ottoman authorities, especially the police, were genuinely 
cooperative. The Ministry of Police regularly handed over slave-dealers in 
Istanbul to the Public Prosecutor. But they were usually lightly fined 
‘according to the Article 254 of the Penal Law ... the Judicial authorities 
alleging that there is no other special Article in the Turkish Law which can 
apply to them’ and then released. He added that the Ministry of Police 
agreed with him as to the necessity of having a special article added to the 
Penal Code 'empowering the Magistrates to inflict upon those slave- 
dealers an adequate punishment .?? 

With the Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference in the offing, the Foreign 
Office urged White to pronounce his comments on Marinitch's report with 
as little delay as possible. White in Istanbul hardly needed such an 
instruction. He wrote, as he had promised, in continuation of his first 
despatch, even before he had heard from London. One step ahead of the 
Foreign Office, he saw in Brussels a British chance to bring extra pressure 
on the Sultan to persuade him to sanction the draft law. The Ambassador 
was of the opinion that British wishes to complete the provisions of the 
Convention had so far remained unfulfilled. There was also the need for 
a fourth point to supplement the other three, namely the creation of 
law courts to try 'individuals buying and selling African slaves in 
Constantinople for domestic purposes’. Seeking affirmation from 
Salisbury he wrote: 


Without very great pressure not only on our own part but with the 
support of other friendly Powers, I can hardly venture to hope to be 
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more successful than was Lord Dufferin [his predecessor] in obtaining 
the Sultan's assent to this new legislation ... But I consider that the 
approaching Conference at Brussels affords us an opportunity of 
reopening the questions with the Sultan in a way for which it may be 
found impossible to obtain a favourable opportunity so soon again."! 


The Foreign Office, too, was on a similar trail. Before actually seeing the 
above despatch of White, but after studying Marinitch’s memorandum, 
E. W. Wylde of the Slave Trade Department suggested that the Ambassador 
be instructed to report whether he found it advisable to make representa- 
tions with the Porte with regard to the projet de loi of 1883.” Despite the 
lack of synchronisation in the correspondence between London and the 
Embassy, the matter was firmly back on the agenda. 

On 11 October 1889, White sent to London for approval a copy of a 
memorandum which he had drawn up for presentation to the Porte. In his 
despatch he repeated that it was urgent to press the British demands upon 
the Porte *by every available means' at a moment when a conference was 
being convened in Brussels. Time was too valuable to waste. And on 
31 October 1889, he presented the memorandum to the Porte without 
further waiting, urging it to pass the draft law of 1883, and also to enable 
the courts to ‘try & condemn persons who purchase at Cons[tantino]ple 
black domestic slaves, of recent or longstanding importation'. Salisbury's 
approval arrived the day after, on 1 November, instructing White to tell 
the Porte that the sanction of the draft law by the Sultan just before the 
Brussels Conference opened its sittings would produce an excellent effect 
on European public opinion. White immediately dispatched Sandison, the 
Chief Dragoman, to ‘impress verbally upon the Sublime Porte’ the 
contents of Salisbury's despatch.“ 

White was well aware that it would take more than that to induce 
Abdülhamid to issue his sanction. On 9 December, after the conference 
had already begun its sittings on 18 November, he telegraphed that the 
Council of Ministers had placed the necessary drafts before the Sultan, but 
that he was meeting with delays at the Palace. Through Marinitch, he had 
informed the Ottoman Foreign Minister that he would be compelled to . 
report the situation to Salisbury. In case his representations failed to 
produce a result, an increasingly despondent White asked what Salisbury 
thought of the possibility of bringing 'the subject in some form or other 
before the Brussels Conference’. But this was clearly a last resort. Echoing 
White, Salisbury telegraphed back on 11 December and told him to ‘Urge 
importance of [the] Porte, for its own interests, at once strengthening its 
laws ... otherwise special attention is sure to be called to their inade- 
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quacy.' If the British were reluctant to place a matter which they perceived 
as belonging to their sphere within the scope of an international confer- 
ence, the Sultan had definitely no wish to place the Ottoman government 
in a position accountable not only to the British but also to the other par- 
ticipating powers. Thus, shortly after Salisbury's emphatic message, on 
16 December Abdiilhamid finally gave in, and a law against the black 
slave trade was promulgated on 30 December 1889.** 

The text of the 1889 law is virtually the same as that of the draft law of 
1883, thus meeting all three of the demands which the British had put 
forward at that time. But no special punishment was stipulated by it with 
regard to the sale of domestic slaves in the Capital, as subsequently 
demanded by the British. Therefore, the British success was only partial, 
underlining the ability of the Ottoman Empire to resist foreign demands 
even under difficult circumstances. But nobody on the British side, neither 
the Embassy nor the Foreign Office, had a desire to spoil the day by 
raising further questions, especially after so long a delay. Commenting on 
the law, Marinitch found it to be on the whole satisfactory. The important 
point, according to him, was that the Ottoman authorities would no longer 
be able to plead the absence of special legislation as a reason for not 
inflicting punishment on the slave-dealers. Moreover, the Embassy, as he 
put it, ‘will possess a weapon to use against the Porte whenever the consuls 


in the provinces find themselves unable to cope with the difficulties’. 


The Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference 


Whatever the merits of the 1889 law were, its promulgation prevented a 
possible friction related to the 1880 Convention between Britain and 
Ottoman Empire from taking place in the Brussels Conference. There, 
Lord Vivian, the chief delegate for Britain, stood by Karatodori 
[Carathéodory] Efendi, the Ottoman representative, by stating that the 
Ottoman government ‘lived up to its commitments according to the 
Anglo-Ottoman Convention of 1880.1 For the Ottomans, nothing more 
binding than the provisions of the 1880 Convention and the 1889 law came 
out of the conference. Indeed, the General Act of the Brussels Conference, 
which was signed on 2 July 1890, took notice of those countries, among 
them the Ottoman Empire, whose institutions recognised the existence of 
domestic slavery (Chapter 4, Articles 62—73).*8 But such signatory coun- 
tries were required to pledge themselves to prohibit the importation, transit 
and departure of African slaves as well as the trade in them by organising 
the strictest supervision (Article 62). Similarly, newly imported slaves 
were to be liberated and penal provisions against persons mixed up with 
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the slave trade and against the multilators of slaves were to be published 
(Articles 63 and 67). The Ottoman Empire had already undertaken these 
commitments. Thus, the General Act largely meant a renewal of them. The 
signatory states, for their part, took pains to pay tribute to previous 
Ottoman measures by recognising ‘the great importance’ of the 1889 law 
(Article 68). Even so, Abdülhamid hesitated to endorse first the signing, 
and then the ratification, of the Act, and considerable diplomatic 
manoeuvring was needed by the British before he consented to do so. 

On 30 June 1890, Abdiilhamid wrote to the Council of Ministers 
describing his misgivings about the General Act. He first objected to the 
use of Latin numerals and letters on Ottoman vessels as proposed by 
Article 34, seeing it as being against the sovereign rights of the Empire. 
Second, interpreting Article 62 in an extreme way, he said that the con- 
tracting powers might send their navies to a particular spot on Ottoman 
territory with the pretext of supervising the prohibition of the slave trade. 
He ordered the strict implementation of the recently promulgated law in 
order not to create any opportunity for the slightest interference by the 
contracting powers. The third point which alarmed the Sultan was the pro- 
tection of the missions in Africa and the promotion of the establishment of 
asylums for freed slaves as stipulated in the Act. The ministers hastened to 
dispel the Sultan’s fears. Karatodori would only sign the Act with a reser- 
vation on the use of Latin letters, and the government would take adequate 
measures with regard to the other two points.” 

There is evidence, in the form of a despatch by Ambassador White, that 
the Ottoman government did indeed take steps towards this end. On 17 
October 1890, White sent a copy of a confidential circular by Münir Paga, 
the Minister of the Interior, to London with the caution that the document 
‘was attained in a manner which renders its publication impossible’. The 
circular was addressed to the Minister of the Police, to the Prefect of 
Istanbul, and to the provinces, urging them al! to implement more strictly 
the black slave trade prohibition. As the circular was meant for internal 
Ottoman use, White saw it as evidence of the Sultan's being 'fully 
clear to the responsibility accruing to him by his adhesion to the 
Brussels General Act'. The Foreign Office was of the same opinion; an 
official there saluted the circular as a 'solid result of the Brussels 
Conference ?! 

Notwithstanding his willingness to stick to the provisions of the 
Brussels Act, Abdülhamid desisted from ratifying it for a long time. This 
was entirely consistent with his general attitude of resisting what he saw as 
foreign pressure for as long as possible. This time, according to White, 
the delay was due to the Sultan's belief that the French Chamber would 
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refuse to accept the Brussels Act. On 25 June 1891 he sent this alarming 
telegraph en clair to London: 


The ratifications of the Brussels General Act have been at the Palace for 
more than a fortnight for the Imperial signature. All my efforts and 
those of some of my colleagues to obtain their expedition as the final 
date for ratification [1 July 1891] approaches have proved hitherto 
without effect. 


On the same day, in a confidential telegraph, he intimated that when the 
Foreign Office wanted to send him any urgent instructions ‘it might be 
well to telegraph "en clair" such portion of them as ought to meet the 
Sultan's eye'. The Foreign Office complied and sent two telegrams on 
27 June, one regretting that hesitation by the Sultan would ‘efface good 
impression produced by [the] Sultan’s highly appreciated cooperation’, the 
other confidentially instructing White to urge ratification in concert with 
his colleagues.” 

On 1 July White was finally able to write that the Sultan, after 
displaying considerable hesitation despite ‘the cooperation of the Grand 
Vizier and the Minister for Foreign Affairs backed by the German 
Embassy’, had ratified the Brussels Act. In this despatch White explained 
his action by saying ‘I adopted this course with the knowledge that copies 
of all telegrams “en clair’ are submitted to His Imperial Majesty’. 
However, taking no chances the Ambassador made the contents of the en 
clair telegram from London known to Said Paga, the Foreign Minister, in 
case the Sultan had not seen it. The response from the Palace was indeed 
prompt: the Sultan issued his endorsement on 28 June, the day after 
London sent the telegram. When the Ambassador suggested that a special 
messenger should at once be sent with the ratification to Brussels, he 
learned that to do so required ‘a fresh irade’ which, as a dejected White 
simply put it, ‘was out of the question’. 

The law of 1889, and the ratification of the Brussels Act, were the last 
measures with regard to the black slave trade and black slavery in the 
Ottoman Empire. Indeed, the next logical step would have been the 
abolition of slavery itself as a legal status. This step the Ottomans had not 
taken, neither during the reign of Abdülhamid nor during those of his 
successors under the Young Turk ascendancy. Conscious that it was no 
longer the sole power with an interest in Ottoman slavery and the slave 
trade, the British government, too, relaxed its pressure on the Ottoman 
Empire after the Brussels Conference. It subsequently relied largely on 
existing procedures, confining itself to communicate, and occasionally to 
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protest, in cases of violation to the Ottoman government. It sometimes 
even refrained from bringing such violations as dealing in slaves to the 
Porte's notice, in view of the action by the Ottoman authorities.” Even the 
Anti-Slavery Society temporarily abandoned its crusade against Ottoman 
slavery and the slave trade after the Empire became a signatory of the 
Brussels Act. When the campaign was resumed in late 1892 over slave 
exports from Tripoli, the Society's criticisms of the Ottoman and British 
authorities were much weaker in tone as the Society was now a shadow of 
its former self in an environment of dwindling abolitionism. Thus, when 
the Young Turks came to power, there was little pressure from outside: the 
black slave trade had been abolished and the dismantling of black slavery 
was well under way. Nevertheless, they could still afford a few gestures. 
Things were a little different with regard to the Circassian slave trade and 
slavery, and this was where they took their major action. 


THE ADVENT OF THE YOUNG TURKS, 1908-9 


On 23 July 1908, Abdülhamid agreed to restore the Constitution of 1876, 
in the face of mutiny among some units of the Third Army in Macedonia 
and as a result of the activities of the Committee of Union and Progress 
(CUP). He was to reign for another year, but only as a constitutional 
monarch, not as the omnipotent ruler he had been for the last thirty years. 
With the restoration of the ‘Midhat Constitution’, some other ideas of the 
former Grand Vezir, such as the emancipation of the Palace slaves, came 
once again to the fore. 

Shortly after the proclamation of the Constitution, Major Cemal Bey, 
one of the three most important CUP men, paid a visit to Mügir Deli Fuad 
Pasa, a leading critic of Abdülhamid who had recently returned from exile 
in Damascus to be hailed as one of the heroes of the Revolution. In this 
meeting, Cemal Bey urged the Paga to take action ‘to rescue the hundreds 
of Circassian girls who were in the Palace and to send them away to their 
villages' 5? Deli Fuad Paşa, himself a Circassian, was shortly to found the 
Circassian Committee of Union and Mutual Assistance (Cerkes İttihad ve 
Teavün Cemiyeti) which opened its gates on 17 December 1908, the very 
same day that the Ottoman parliament assembled for the first time since 
1878.“ Thus, it seems that, besides having the older motive of providing 
an example to the population by emancipating the Palace slaves, the CUP 
was also moved by a desire to win the goodwill of the Circassians, at least 
some of whom had come to loathe the employment of their kin as slaves in 
the increasingly Western-oriented atmosphere of the early twentieth 
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century. Fuad Pasa himself, as the President of the Circassian Committee, 
did not look favourably upon the prospect of the emancipation on the 
ground that the Circassian girls would be worse off.” The members of the 
Committee, on the other hand, were of the opinion that this was a matter 
of national pride and, as such, should be pushed ahead. Thus, the 
Circassian Committee requested the intercession of Edhem Pasa, another 
influential Circassian, who was on good terms with Abdülhamid. The 
Sultan reportedly agreed. However, before any such action was taken by 
Abdülhamid, the counter-revolution of 13 April 1909 broke out in the 
capital. 

The Young Turk response was swift. The so-called ‘Army of Operation’ 
set out from Macedonia under the command of Mahmud Sevket Pasa and 
captured the capital on 23/24 April after a feeble resistance by the 
mutineers. On 27 April, the CUP-dominated parliament voted for the 
deposition of the Sultan. Abdülhamid, together with a part of his house- 
hold and a few slaves was immediately sent into exile in Salonica. The 
dispersal of the Imperial Harem, and the punishment of the ex-Sultan's 
slaves, who were regarded as the tools of his absolutism, began simul- 
taneously. The eunuchs of the Palace were imprisoned. One of them, the 
Chief Musahip (Companion), Cevher Aga, was accused of being one of 
the founders of the obscure Muhammedan League (Cemiyet-i 
Muhammediye) which had incited the mutiny. He was publicly executed 
and his fortune was confiscated for the Treasury. The Third Musahip, 
Nadir Aga, saved his life only by admitting that he had bribed the soldiers 
to mutiny, and by showing the whereabouts of some of Abdülhamid's 
valuables to the Macedonians.“' 

As to the female slaves of the Harem, they were sent first to the Topkapt 
Palace. This in itself was not contrary to the established Ottoman practice 
according to which the unwanted female members of a deceased or 
deposed sultan’s harem were confined to the Old Palace or, later, the 
Topkapi Palace. This time, the Young Turks, in a breach of the tradition, 
did not intend to keep them there for long. The government sent telegrams 
to the Circassian settlements in Anatolia notifying the Circassians that 
their relatives were free and urging them to come to the capital to collect 
them. A considerable number of Circassians turned up. They were taken to 
the Topkapı Palace in order to enable them to identify their relatives. In 
this way, according to McCullagh, a contemporary observer, 213 of the 
female slaves belonging to Abdülhamid were freed. One is tempted to 
remark that with the emancipation of these slaves, events which had 
started during the First Constitutional Period came to a full circle in the 
Second, Midhat's wish that the Palace slaves be freed was fulfilled with a 
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thirty-year delay. However, to interpret the liberation of Abdülhamid's 
harem slaves in this light would not be a compliment to the Young Turks’ 
intelligence, as Midhat had meant setting an example by the emancipation 
of the slaves of the reigning sultan whereas the Young Turks confined 
their action only to those of the ex-Sultan Abdülhamid. The CUP did not 
demand that either Sultan Regad, the successor of Abdülhamid, or other 
members of the Ottoman dynasty, emancipate their own slaves. Therefore, 
it is difficult to consider this episode as other than an act of retribution 
against the ex-Sultan, skilfully used by the Young Turks to stress 
their anti-slavery stance, and probably as a gesture to the Circassian 
Committee. 

Indeed, the Young Turks were quite successful in nurturing a new 
image of the Ottoman Empire in which slavery, as associated with the 
ancien régime of Abdülhamid, was daily losing ground. As put by 
McCullagh, who saw a moral regeneration in the Empire and wrote in 
sympathy with the Young Turks: ‘Whatever be the explanation, a new 
spirit has evidently come into Turkey, as is shown by the disapproval of 
murder, servitude, the eunuch system'. Other facts pointing in the same 
direction, according to the same author, were: 


Shefket Pasha's abolition of the white slave traffic from Constantinople 
to Egypt, the loss of influence by the first eunuch (kızlar ağası), the 
reduction to one-half of the number of eunuchs employed at Court 
[musahips] and the proposal to replace them by maids of honour, also 
the tendency to liberate slaves. 


I have failed to find any other reference to the prohibition of the white 
slave traffic to Egypt in this period. However, the idea was not new at 
all.9* The reduction in the numbers not only of eunuchs but of the whole 
household of the Sultan — another of Midhat’s ideas — had long been a 
favourite theme of Young Turk opposition. The main reason was financial; 
but there was also an ideological dimension to it. A Young Turk manifesto 
in 1900, purportedly reflecting the then Crown Prince Regad's com- 
mitments, proclaimed that in case of Regad's accession to the throne, ‘the - 
parasites’ in the Imperial Palace would be dispersed and ‘officials similar 
to those who serve in the palaces of the European kings’ would be 
appointed instead.© In this latter context, the employment of eunuchs at 
court was particularly unpalatable to the Young Turks who found the 
custom backward, uncivilised and un-European. 

Lütfi Simavi, the CUP-approved Lord Chamberlain to Reşad, was 
unequivocal when he described in his diary the degradation of the Head 
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Eunuch which he had been instrumental in bringing about together with 
Halid Ziyâ, the Chief Secretary to the Sultan: 


I cannot conceive anybody who would not concede that the existence of 
the eunuchs in the palaces is incompatible with this century of civilisa- 
tion. Besides, the barbaric operation to which the wretched blacks had 
been exposed is an assault on humanity. 


But why the Head Eunuch should be punished by degradation, he failed to 
explain. It seems that, unable or unwilling to impose on the Sultan a 
change so profound as the dismissal of the whole eunuch corps, and wary 
of European taunts — the Head Eunuch was still officially the third man in 
the Empire with the rank of vezir after the Grand Vezir and Chief 
Jurisconsult — the Young Turks took such an action. On 20 May 1909, 
Fahreddin Aga, Regad's Chief Musahip, who had become the Head 
Eunuch on his master's accession, was stripped of his title, devletlii (His 
Highness), and barred from participating in state ceremonies. It was sym- 
bolic of the affairs in the ‘Young Empire’ that the Lord Chamberlain on 
two successive occasions had to tell Fahreddin Aga to leave the Hall of 
Ceremonies when he turned out pathetically dressed in his grand uniform 
and tried to participate in the ceremonies held there to celebrate Muslim 
religious festivals.© 

The next move by the Young Turks was of more tangible significance. 
On 27 October 1909, the Council of Ministers deliberated a report on the 
‘prohibition of the selling and buying of male and female Circassian and 
other [white] slaves'. The report had been drawn up by the Tanzimat 
Department of the Council of State, after consultation with the Şeyhülislâm 
upon the request of the Ministry of Interior and of 'certain quarters'. The 
Şeyhülislâm pointed out that the ‘basic principle in the House of Islam is 
liberty’ (Dar-ül İslâm'da hürriyet asl olmasıyla) 5' not slavery. Thus, he 
proclaimed, no problem whatsoever would emerge with regard to those 
persons who were not claimed by anybody as being slaves. However, 
when masters claimed that they had been in possession of their slaves 
from of old (implying that they could legitimately trade in them], the need 
for a şer'i trial would arise [to determine the status of ‘alleged’ slaves]. 
Despite evoking a maxim which helped Islamic jurists to see slavery as an 
exceptional condition, and to decide in favour of freedom in dubious 
cases, the Şeyhülislâm made it clear that slavery as an abstract, legal status 
(rtk) was inviolable. For their parts, the ministers asserted that ‘the slave 
trade and the making of slaves’ (esaret) in the Empire were prohibited by 
the Sultan’s kanun, and that that prohibition had been confirmed by the 
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Constitution. Moreover, the ‘sanction of enslavement’ (mesag-ı istirkak) 
could only be given when special [religious] conditions were met. They 
claimed that the traffic in Circassians was unacceptable because they were 
originally not slaves. To prevent the employment of the same argument 
from the opposite side by slave-owners, that is, their saying that they sold 
Circassians because they were lawful slaves, the ministers suggested that 
in cases of conflict over the status of the Circassians in question, ser’? 
trials would immediately be held. The fact that the Council of Ministers 
did not intend the Seriat courts really to look into the status of such people 
at these trials is obvious from what followed. The ministers wrote that in 
this way court orders would be secured in the shortest time possible to 
prevent the staying in bondage of ‘some of the children of the Fatherland 
who are free according to the Seriat and the kanun’. Any court decision 
ruling in favour of the slavery of such Circassians was out of the question! 
Their final suggestion was that the Office of the Seyhülislám should be 
instructed accordingly, along with the Ministry of Interior and that of 
Justice. When Hüseyin Hilmi Pasa, the Grand Vezir, presented the issue to 
the Palace, a pliant Sultan Regad issued his assent without much ado. For 
the first time in the Empire, the Circassian slave trade was prohibited 
universally, explicitly, and this on the Sultan's authority.9? 

If we sum up this argument, there was indeed a ‘tendency to liberate 
slaves’ in the Young Turk Empire. The Young Turks did to Circassian 
slavery what had previously been done to black slavery; that is, slavery of 
Circassians, too, became almost voluntary. Thus, at least on paper, there 
was little for a master to do when a Circassian slave sought refuge with the 
authorities. But, the Young Turks, too, had to operate within the bound- 
aries of the Seriat. The recognition of the legal status of slavery meant 
that there could be no wholesale abolition. Each case had to be decided 
individually in the Seriat court. 


7 The Emancipation and 


Care of Slaves in the Late 
Ottoman Empire 


Islam encouraged manumission as a pious, meritorious act and in some 
cases imposed it upon slave-owners. Consequently, the rates of manu- 
mission in Islamic societies were usually high. Ottoman society was not an 
exception. A slave in Islamic hands — that is, a legally enslaved or 
acquired one — could hope to be manumitted in a number of ways. The 
most common modes of manumission in Islamic societies were as 
follows:! 


1. 


The cohabitational mode (İstilâd) Concubinage on its own did not 
automatically lead to the manumission of a female slave. However, a 
female slave became inalienable when she gave birth to a child by her 
master, and when the master acknowledged the child's paternity. She 
could still be kept in slavery, but by becoming an ümm-ü veled 
(mother of child) she would make a great stride towards freedom, to be 
freed eventually on her master's death if she had not been freed by 
then? 

The expiatory mode (kefaret) The şeriat required some of the 
graver sins such as the manslaughter of one Muslim by another to be 
expiated with the manumission of a Muslim slave if the sinner was 
affluent enough.? 

Manumission of ill-treated slaves One of the four orthodox legal 
schools, the Malikis upheld that an ill-treated slave could be freed by 
the kadı irrespective of the owner's wish. Although the Ottomans, 
being Hanefis, were followers of another orthodox school, it seems 
that they also adhered to this principle as there were many cases of 
manumission by the state on this ground.* 

Manumission as charity (uk-: mendub) This was the meritorious 
manumission per se, as it was not imposed upon the master nor did he 
derive any profit from it, but freed his slave ‘for the sake of God’ ? 
The posthumous mode (tedbir) In this mode, the master freed his 
slave after his own death, that is, the manumission took effect at the 
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death of the master. Such a slave was called müdebber, and it was 
impossible to alienate him. Thus, a slave would be promised manu- 
mission in return for his loyal services during the lifetime of the 
owner.” 

6. The formal contractual mode (miikdtebe/kitabet) In this mode, the 
master and the slave entered upon a formal contract through which the 
slave purchased his freedom and the master benefited economically. 
The mükátebe was a voluntary contract. It could not be imposed upon 
either party. Depending on the terms of the contract, the slave would 
pay for his freedom in cash, in goods, or in services. Such a slave was 
called mükâteb, or colloquially kitabetli, and his was a state of semi- 
manumission which was immediately recognised upon the signing of 
the contract, leading to manumission on the fulfilment of the agreed 
conditions.’ 


All these modes of manumission were practised in the classical 
Ottoman Empire. We can assume that they continued to be employed in 
late Ottoman society too. Moreover, some of the above mentioned modes, 
notably the emancipation of ill-treated slaves and the mükátebe, gained 
new importance with the embarkation of the Ottoman policy on an anti- 
slavery course. The incidence of manumission on its own could not, of 
course, have accounted by itself for the process of the dismantling and 
demise of slavery experienced by late Ottoman society, had it not been 
for the anti-slavery measures taken by the Ottoman government, largely in 
response to British diplomatic initiatives. In the previous chapters, we 
have seen that all these measures necessarily pertained to the slave trade, 
that the Ottoman government opted for curbing the supply of slaves with 
the aim of weakening the institution of slavery, and that the British gov- 
ernment for its part refrained from asking the central Ottoman government 
to abolish slavery outright. Consequently, no formal scheme of eman- 
cipation was undertaken, no period of apprenticeship was introduced, and 
the Ottoman government officially committed itself to liberate only freshly 
imported slaves. 

Without a declaration of abolition, the demise of slavery could only be - 
brought about when slaves were manumitted at a faster rate than they were 
recruited. This, in turn, could be achieved either by a decrease in slave 
supplies or by an increase in the number of manumissions or by both. As 
we have already examined the attempts to curtail slave supplies, in this 
chapter we shall be looking at the matter from the manumission side. First, 
we shall discuss whether manumission was an automatic process in the 
late Empire. Second, we shall discuss the question of fugitive slaves. 
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Third, we shall examine the care of freed slaves. While doing so, we shall 
have the opportunity of examining British and Ottoman government 
policies with regard to the emanicipation of slaves, and also of finding an 
answer to the question of whether slavery was phased out in the Ottoman 
Empire as envisaged by the Ottoman government or whether other, 
unplanned developments took place. 


WAS MANUMISSION AUTOMATIC IN THE LATE OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE? 


Both the manuscript and published sources have an abundance of 
references which show that the Ottomans freed their slaves after they had 
served a number of years and did not keep them in slavery for their entire 
lifetime. Many of the sources authoritatively assert that to give terms to 
slaves was a religious and legal obligation. There is also a consensus that 
the terms assigned to white and black slaves were not the same; the whites 
had to serve longer. They are less in agreement on the duration of the 
period of slavery, although they invariably cite a figure of less ten years, 
usually seven. Some of them also state that slaves had to complete their 
terms under a single master and that if they were sold to another they had 
to start their terms anew, but the sale had to be done with the consent of 
the slaves. Such a practice of setting slaves free automatically on a regular 
basis would have important implications for the future of the Ottoman 
slave system and for the success of Ottoman policies aiming at phasing out 
slavery. In the previous chapters I have already made mention of this prac- 
tice of manumission and have taken somehow for granted that it was 
prevalent in the Empire but I have declined to discuss it in detail.? In what 
follows I shall discuss whether slaves were automatically manumitted 
within a limited number of years and I shall attempt to suggest some 
answers to the questions of how widespread the practice was and how it 
influenced Ottoman policies on the manumission of slaves. 

This aspect of Ottoman slavery was particularly striking to foreign 
observers of Ottoman society in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies as their ideas were shaped mainly by the antebellum southern or 
colonial experiences where manumissions were infrequent, haphazard, 
totally dependent on the master's will and not at all automatic. The con- 
sistency of the sources over a period of time is remarkable even if we 
allow for the fact that they tended to borrow from older accounts and thus 
were not always quick to see the changes in Ottoman society. To cite just 
a few examples will be sufficient for our purposes here. The French author 
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Ubicini, who left one of the most informed accounts of the early Tanzimat 
period, notes that male slaves who were purchased as adults were ‘rarely 
retained in bondage longer than from seven to nine years; the Prophet 
having assigned that period as the term at which a slave ought to be manu- 
mitted”.!9 Writing in 1878, another careful observer, Lady Blunt, who 
spent some twenty years in the Ottoman Empire as a consul's wife, mostly 
in the Buropean provinces, has this to say on the subject: 


A slave is entitled to her liberty after seven years of bondage, and she 
generally gets it, and is dowered and married to a freeman, though 
sometimes a bad master will evade the law by selling her before the 
seven years have quite expired. But this is a rare case, and the slave 
system in Turkey is, as a whole, a widely different thing from American 
slavery.!! 


Writing in 1891, Lucy Garnett — who also had a husband in the British 
consular service and lived in the Balkans — confirms Blunt's account and 
points out that a female slave could ask for her freedom at the end of 
seven years” servitude." 

One important point which unifies these accounts is their treatment of 
manumission as a self-operating right on behalf of slaves arising from the 
laws of the Empire. One might have thought that these Western observers 
were carried away in their enthusiasm to depict an institution altogether 
different from its Western counterparts, if many an Ottoman had not also 
written in the same vein. Thus, Demetre Vaka, an Ottoman Greek, wrote 
in 1909: ‘According to the Koran, a slave must be freed after seven years 
of servitude and be given a dowry of no less than $250.'? The mentioning 
of American legal tender in a Koranic context aside, there is no doubt that 
she thought that the Ottoman practice had the authority of the religious 
law behind it. Leylâ Hanım, a much more knowledgeable author, wrote 
equally emphatically: ‘Pour une esclave circassienne, la durée légale et 
obligatoire de la servitude était de neuf années ...'. She also wrote that the 
duration of servitude for a black slave was only seven years.'4 Emine Foat 
Tugay, another upper-class Ottoman-Turkish lady, wrote that 'the legal 
term of servitude' was nine years for whites and reasoned that it was 
limited to seven years for non-whites ‘because of their more delicate 
constitutions and the colder climate they were employed in”. 

There is ample confirmation from official British sources of the 
existence of this practice of freeing slaves after a certain period of service. 
While he was explaining why the Ottomans were dependent on the 
external slave trade to continue slavery in their Empire, Ambassador Elliot 
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wrote in a despatch in 1869 that it was usual to give their freedom to the 
slaves after about seven years’ service.! Elliot was one of the minority of 
the British officials who did not think that the manumission of slaves in 
this fashion was a legal obligation for the masters. The majority of them, 
mostly consular officials who were anxious to arm themselves with as 
much knowledge as possible about local manumission practices in their 
struggle to secure the manumission of those slaves who took refuge with 
them, took it for granted that slaves should be freed as a matter of course 
in accordance with the Seriat, if not with the Kanun. This point will be 
better illustrated during our discussion below of the question of fugitive 
slaves. For now, suffice it to note that on one such occasion in July 1875 
when a Circassian female slave sought British intercession to obtain her 
freedom, an authority no less than Sir Philip Francis, the Consul General 
and Judge of the Supreme Consular Court in Istanbul, let it be known that 
he considered that any slave who completed six years’ service must be 
freed by the Ottoman authorities in accordance with the ‘religious law”, 

Perhaps we should observe at this point that there was no sr’? 
injunction which stipulated the automatic manumission of slaves after a 
certain number of years. In other words, the Seriat did not necessarily 
require the masters to give terms to their slaves, however laudable manu- 
mission was in Islam. This need not, of course, invalidate reports that 
slaves were freed automatically. Such may well have been the actual 
practice, irrespective of the legal position. However, it should be borne in 
mind that when ‘irregularities’ occurred, for example, when a slave was 
kept in slavery for too long or was sold to another master against his or her 
wish, they were not violations of the law but of custom and as such they 
were not liable to be corrected by any chastisement of the master save the 
disapprobation of society. 

As to the practice itself, the basic idea of the Islamic mükátebe may 
easily be discerned in it. That is, the slaves were allowed to buy their own 
freedom, in this case with a fixed period of service. However, the 
mükâtebe, being a voluntary contract, is neither obligatory upon the parties 
nor does it predetermine the kind and quantity of the payment by the slave 
but leaves this to be negotiated by the parties. It is clear that at some point 
the Islamic institution was modified, informalised and universalised, and 
became mechanical. But how and when it assumed the characteristics of 
the custom it was in late Ottoman society is only to be guessed at. 

The paramountcy of customs pertaining to several aspects of the 
institution of slavery in the Empire was noted by certain observers of 
Ottoman society. For example, Lieutenant Herbert Chermside, one of the 
British military consuls in Anatolia, points out in his detailed report on the 
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practice of slavery in Aydin province: ‘All questions affecting slaves both 
with the Turks and Circassians are regulated rather by “adet” or usage & 
tradition than by strict legal decisions.’ However, the slavery customs of 
the two communities, both Islamic and subject to the rules of the same 
Şeriat, were widely different. Throughout his report Chermside sharply 
contrasts the immigrant Circassian practice with the local Turkish one. On 
manumission he writes that ‘according to the Turkish Custom slaves are 
free after a term of years but not according to the Circassian Custom'. 
According to him, many Circassian slaves were anxious to be sold to the 
Turks, hoping to be manumitted after eight years. But he notes that some 
locals acquired and kept slaves for long years 'under the Circassian 
system” ,!8 

How widespread was this custom of automatic manumission of slaves 
after a given number of years? To what extent was it observed by slave- 
owners? And how much did the Ottoman authorities defer to it? Needless 
to say, it is out of the question to make any quantitative judgement. 
However, even a cursory perusal of the sources suggests that, geog- 
raphically speaking, the custom was more widely observed in Istanbul, in 
the Balkan provinces and in western Anatolia than it was in the Arabic- 
speaking provinces. This is by no means to say that rates of manumission 
were lower in the Arabic-speaking provinces, but it seems that local slave- 
owners in these provinces were more orthodox in their approach to manu- 
mission, desisted from giving automatic terms to slaves and applied the 
Islamic procedures more to the letter. 

Socially speaking, the custom seems to have been more of an élite prac- 
tice, although it was by no means restricted solely to the élite. According to 
Ulucay, those female slaves in the Imperial Harem who were employed as 
domestics were given their manumission papers at the end of a nine-year 
term and were free to leave it for the outside world or to stay in and continue 
their careers. '? However, as he points out, Ayşe Osmanoğlu, one of the 
daughters of Abdülhamid II, states in her memoirs that the female slaves in 
the Imperial Harem could ask to leave, if they wished to, after only three 
years of service.” Notwithstanding the disparity between the reports about 
the duration of service in the Palace there can be little doubt that the days of . 
slavery were numbered for those domestic slaves who opted to leave. 
Moreover, after their manumission they were given expensive gifts, some- 
times a house to live in, and often regular salaries?! Thus, one can easily 
conjure up a milieu where the élite vied with each other to manumit their 
slaves in imitation of the Imperial Palace. 

It is plausible to assert that the ruling élite cherished the idea that this 
was, or rather should be, the practice all over the Empire. As we are 
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shortly to see, many individual Ottoman authorities reflected this kind of 
thinking in their actions. Moreover, there is enough evidence to suggest 
that the Ottoman government, at least from time to time, took action to 
ensure that the requirements of the custom were met by masters and slaves 
alike. In 1872, Green, the British consul in Damascus, learned of the exist- 
ence of a circular from the Grand Vezir instructing provincial admin- 
istrators how to behave in cases of disagreement between masters and 
their slaves over manumission. Upon the Consul's pressing, Subhi Paga, 
the Váli, explained that the circular directed that: 


no slave should be liberated unless he could prove that the value of his 
past services had already repaid his master the amount expended in his 
purchase; and that any sale effected by a slave-owner to another which 
had not been objected to by the slave whom it concerned, should be 
considered as legal and binding. 


There can be no doubt that the circular had been prepared with the case 
of fugitive slaves, who left their masters before their 'period of slavery' 
had quite expired, in mind, and that its intention was to protect the cus- 
tomary rights of masters rather than promoting the emancipation of slaves. 
How much relevance the circular had in Damascus can only be guessed. 
However, it should be noted that Green was not familiar with the practice 
of manumitting slaves in this manner. With some enthusiasm he asked the 
Governor General 'if this did not imply that the slave might limit the time 
of his servitude by causing his services to be valued, and whether he had 
not the right of veto in the negotiation of his sale.’ Subhi Pasa told him 
that this was the case but added that from the tone of the circular it had to 
be inferred that *it was not intended slaves should be generally informed 
of the advantage implied in their favour'.? In some other part of the 
Ottoman Empire, say Istanbul or Salonica, there would be no need for 
such 'secrecy', as any slave there was more than cognisant of any such 
*advantage'. 

There is also evidence in the shape of a limited number of documents 
from the Ottoman archives that slaves sought their freedom on the grounds 
of long service through the intervention of the state. In one case in 1837, a 
slave named Edhem from the household of the late Foreign Minister 
Ahmed Hulüsi Pasa wrote a petition to Sultan Mahmud II pleading for his 
manumission while he was on sale in the Üsküdar Slave Market. Edhem 
wrote that the son of Hulüsi Pasa had sent him to the Slave Market as a 
result of intrigues against him in the household. Dismayed by this 
prospect, he maintained that he had served in the household for seven or 
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eight years and asked to be manumitted by the Sultan (azad-ı padişahi) in 
view of his past services and be given a job. We learn from Edhem's 
petition that upon the death of the former minister, the Sultan had already 
manumitted some of the slaves in the household. The task of investigating 
Edhem's claim to manumission was given to the Director of the Tobacco 
Custom, Mustafa Kani Bey. In his report, the Director pointed out that, in 
the first place, Edhem was not the property of the late former minister but 
belonged to his son. Second, he had served not seven but three and half 
years. Therefore, he did not qualify for manumission alongside the others. 
Moreover, Edhem's manumission by his master would not be in accord- 
ance with the Seriat as he had not yet reached adulthood. If he was to be 
freed now, a special new order from the Sultan was required.” Informed 
of the circumstances of the case by his Grand Vezir, Mahmud II declined 
to issue a special order, deciding that Edhem did not qualify for 
manumission.”4 

In another case in 1851 a slave named Ferhad who belonged to a 
government official called Vehbi Bey petitioned the Suitan ‘to be liberated 
from slavery’ (rikkiyetden tahlis). His case was examined by the Ministry 
of Judicial Pleas (Deavi Nezareti). It emerged that he had been serving his 
master for the past fifteen years and that he had been bought for the sum of 
1600 kurus. The Grand Vezir therefore asked the Sultan's permission to 
manumit him at the expense of the state and to enrol him into the army. 
Abdülmecid, the Sultan, gave his assent.” 

In both cases the government took into consideration the number of 
years spent in service in deciding whether the applicant was entitled to 
freedom. In the second case the original cost of the slave was also quoted 
with the inference that the slave had already paid for his purchase money. 
However, the fact that the owner in the second case received financial 
compensation emphasises the limits of government intervention indicating 
that automatic manumission in return for service was not necessarily an 
overriding principle. It also shows a degree of respect for the proprietary 
rights of the master even though he was compelled to manumit his slave, 
whereas, in the first case, one has the impression that no compensation 
was paid when Mahmud ordered the manumission of some of Hulüsi 
Pasa’s slaves. This contrast can be explained by the change in the status of 
government officials vis-à-vis the Sultan under the Tanzimat. It is probable 
that in these pre-Tanzimat years, when the müsadere (confiscation) was the 
order of the day, Mahmud II saw himself as the legal heir to the deceased 
official who himself was considered a slave of the Sultan and felt free to 
dispose of his inherited property as he saw fit, whereas Abdülmecid had 
to respect the proprietary rights of the government officials in keeping 
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with the main precepts of the Tanzimat ferman. On the other hand, to 
leave unanswered the plea of a slave who demanded his manumission in 
accordance with the Ottoman custom would hardly have been a credit to 
the patriarchal, justice-dispensing image of the Sultan. Hence the half-way 
solution. 

The point made by the Ottoman Foreign Minister İbrahim Edhem Paşa 
at the time of the general prohibition of the black slave trade in 1857 that 
it was not the custom in the Ottoman Empire to employ slaves for all of 
their life can now be better evaluated in the light of the above discussion." 
The Foreign Minister, like many of his contemporaries, had the somewhat 
idealised but by no means fictitious notion that slave-owners automatically 
manumitted their slaves in the Empire. At that time, the Ottoman gov- 
ernment visualised an end for black slavery through a combination of the 
lack of fresh supplies and the prevalence of the practice of automatic 
manumission. I have not come across any reports suggesting a substantial 
change to the detriment of slaves in the manumission customs in Ottoman 
society after the introduction of measures to curb slave supplies. On the 
contrary, a body of evidence shows that manumissions increased in 
number as a result of a development which was largely unforeseen by the 
Ottoman and British authorities alike. The development was the flight of 
slaves from their masters at an escalating rate. 


THE QUESTION OF FUGITIVE SLAVES 


Escaping was the simplest and the most natural course of action for a slave 
in order to regain his or her freedom. But it was risky. In the classical 
Ottoman Empire a fairly strict and universal system based on the Seriat 
was used to deal with questions regarding runaway slaves. When a 
runaway slave (abd-i âbık) was caught, he would be turned over to the 
local kadi. Those who caught him would be given a fee (cu'ul) for their 
trouble. The kad: would keep the slave in custody for a certain amount of 
time, usually three months. If the owner did show up, he was free to 
repossess his slave after paying the expenses. If he did not, the kad: would 
have the slave sold by auction and would keep the money for a further 
period before he transferred it to the public treasury. As in other 
slave-holding societies, the law upheld the rights of the masters. 

In the late Ottoman Empire, too, the masters had every right to demand 
the restitution of runaway slaves from the authorities, and many did so. 
However, at a different level, custom again set up a distinct procedure 
which ‘regulated’ the escape of slaves and which had its own rites. Tugay 
points out that: 
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Should slaves be unhappy with their masters they could ask to be 
resold, aud if this was refused escape was considered legal. But they 
could neither demand freedom nor obtain it by flight before the 
appointed term of servitude was fulfilled. In such cases they then 
applied, according to their sex, to male or female slave-dealers, who 
undertook to inform their masters and to re-install them in other 
homes.” 


Chermside writes in similar vein: ‘If a slave has a grievance against his 
master, he will take refuge with or appeal to another slave owner, and the 
matter is arranged according to “ade!” or usage, legal intervention seldom 
occurring.’ According to him custom almost obliged the master to sell.” It 
seems that a slave could ask to be transferred to another master on the 
grounds of inability to get on with his or her own master and that there 
would be a good deal of social pressure on the master to free a slave when 
she or he had served a sufficiently long term or was ill-treated. The 
masters were not entirely defenceless. The staple charge they brought 
forward when they sought restitution of their slaves was that the slaves 
had pilfered from their household or stolen their valuables or money. 
Therefore, runaway slaves would take extra care not to be implicated as 
thieves. We learn from Leylâ Hanım that the runaway female slave would 
take with her only a few of her personal belongings, no more than a 
change of clothes, and would take care to inform her master of her escape 
by means of an agreed sign — that is, by leaving a pair of slippers behind in 
an easily visible place.?! 

These observations indicate that under certain circumstances the escape 
of slaves was acceptable to late Ottoman society. From relatively early on 
in the period under consideration — that is, from the 1850s — slaves also 
started to take refuge in foreign, mainly British, embassies and consulates 
in an attempt to obtain their freedom. As the agents of the leading anti- 
slavery power, most British Embassy and consular officials were sympa- 
thetic to the manumission claims of slaves and many were anxious to help. 
In time, the right of the consuls to intervene on behalf of the fugitive 
slaves came to be firmly established. This meant nothing less than inter- 
ference with the whole status of slavery in the Empire. However, as we 
have seen in detail in Chapter 4, the official British policy shied away 
from intervening in the status and institution of slavery in the Ottoman 
Empire. It is true that after 1857 the Embassy and consular officials were 
instructed to report on violations of the black slave trade prohibition and to 
remonstrate with the Ottoman authorities and were thus instrumental in 
obtaining the manumission of newly imported slaves. The thorny question 
of who was a newly imported slave and who was not aside, it must be 
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noted that, even then, British officials had no formal right to intervene in 
fugitive slave cases as there was not a bilateral agreement until 1880. 

There is enough evidence to suggest that the developments which led to 
the establishment of the principle of intervention on behalf of fugitive 
slaves were spontaneous and took place without explicit instructions from 
London, even though news of a slave's manumission as a result of inter- 
cession by a British consul almost always met with approval in the 
Foreign Office, especially at the beginning when such incidents were still 
rare and the numbers involved were still manageable. There was, of 
course, the broad understanding that slavery on British soil was not per- 
missible and those slaves who set foot on it were to be freed. In any case, 
the Embassy and consulates belonging to a power which did not recognise 
slavery had the potential to be refuges for slaves. However, it was not the 
actual escape of slaves itself to the British consulates, but the frequency 
with which such escapes met with success that led to the establishment of 
the principle of intervention. 

The idiosyncratic Ottoman customs about the manumission and escape 
of slaves also had a hand in this success, as can be seen from the following 
few examples. 

In August 1855, Sydney Smith Saunders, the British consul in Prevesa, 
informed Clarendon of the manumission of a fugitive slave named Medine 
who had taken refuge at the British consulate. Medine's claim to freedom 
was investigated by the Provincial Council. She claimed to have worked 
for her master for sixteen years. When summoned to the Meclis, the 
master admitted that she had been in his service for the previous thirteen 
years. "Therefore', explained İzzet Ahmed Paşa, the Vâli of Epirus, to 
Saunders: ‘the Council intimated to him that he should emancipate her, but 
he persisted in his obstinate determination not do so.” Not to be dis- 
couraged, in view of ‘her tattered vestments and general condition’, the 
Council decided that the master ‘was unable to clothe and maintain her’ 
and that it would be contrary to all justice and clemency not to liberate her 
after so long a service. The Vali duly approved its decision.” 

In December 1860, Guarracino, the British Consul in Canea learned 
from the new Vali of Crete, Ismail Pasa — none other than Leyla Hanim’s 
father — that the owners of black slaves who ran away could not be asked 
to free them before they had served for ten years. In consternation, the 
Consul commented that the predecessors of the Vali had immediately 
emancipated several black slaves who had taken refuge in the consulate in 
the previous few years, and that ten years’ services were cheaply paid for 
at this rate as a black slave could be bought for about 2000 piasters/£ 17.33 
Indeed, Veli Pasa, Ismail’s predecessor, believed that a term of six years 
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was fair enough and he freed many slaves who served less on the grounds 
of ill-treatment.3* Ismail Paşa, too, acted promptly when it came to ill- 
treatment of slaves. Only two days after Guarracino wrote the above 
despatch, a black female slave came to his residence ‘with one of her arms 
injured and her shoulders and body much bruised'. She declared that she 
had been beaten by her master, Molla Mehmed, when she objected to her 
being sent to Istanbul to be sold. When the Consul brought the matter for 
his consideration, requesting her 'release from slavery', Ismail Paga 
referred the case to the local council before which the Molla ‘immediately 
consented to free the negress and gave her the azat or release document 
and thus the affair ended?.* 

Likewise, in October 1878, Perver, a female slave, sought the assistance 
of the British Consul in Larissa to 'recover her freedom as due by the 
Mahometan law which prescribes the liberation of a slave upon the com- 
pletion of seven years' service, she having served fourteen years'. Perver 
received her *azaat kayat’ (that is, azad kagidi/manumission paper) under 
the order issued by ‘the Cadi Mehmed Effendi, as president of the civil 
court’ .36 

Thus, there can be little doubt that in freeing the runaway slaves who 
took refuge in British consulates, the Ottoman authorities were motivated 
as much by a desire to uphold Ottoman customs as by the wish to maintain 
good relations with the consular officials. But the process of emancipation 
by the authorities was far from being smooth. The very fact that they 
sought the consent of the owners in manumitting fugitive slaves, 
especially in cases of those who escaped on the grounds of long service, 
indicates that rights of the masters over their slaves were, at least on paper, 
recognised. In fact, the masters could always appeal to the Seriat Courts 
for a document showing that they were legally in possession of their 
slaves. The authorities were understandably averse to impinging upon the 
şer'i rules, despite their willingness to emancipate fugitive slaves. The 
solution was to persuade the masters to give their consent. According to 
Dalyell, the British Consul in Rusquk, when slaves applied to be set 
free ‘in the event of ill-treatment’, the authorities generally endeavoured 
‘to arrange the matter’. Evidently, the masters were not always. 
listening: 


the masters in such cases put forward that, slavery being admitted by 
the Koran and the Sheriat (religious law) being obligatory on Turkish 
officials, the master has a right to claim that the slave be restored, and 
failing this that the government should indemnity the master for the 
slave's value. 
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Despite a recent case when the master received indemnity, Dalyell 
believed that there was no 'established principle on the matter' and that 
the masters generally had means for procuring the restitution of slaves. 
The authorities, however, he wrote, denied that they afforded active 
assistance to the masters." Such may very well have been the case. 

We learn from a despatch, dated 16 August 1880, by Ambassador 
Goschen that the police in Istanbul to whom the fugitive slaves were sent 
by the British Embassy and the Consulate General, would not 'grant 
manumission unless the owners consent’ and that in case of refusal by 
them the slaves were retained at the Police Office. Finding this out, 
Goschen explained, Marinitch, the Second Dragoman, had ceased sending 
slaves to the police.’ According to a report by Marinitch dated 20 January 
1887, the old procedure was still in use in the capital concerning the fugi- 
tive slaves who took refuge in the Embassy on the grounds of ill- 
treatment. The police there called upon the masters to free their slaves 
whenever they 'ascertained that the complaint was well-founded, or that 
the slave had been in the possession of his owner for more than six or 
seven years'. However, there was one slight difference: Marinitch writes 
that in more than one instance when the owner declined to do so the police 
set free the slaves ‘as an exception'.? But it must be stressed that slaves 
who were liberated without their masters’ consent, either because the 
masters were absent or declined to heed the authorities, were in danger of 
repossession by them. 

Once the prerogative of interference by the consular officials on behalf 
of the ‘ill-treated’ and ‘improperly retained’ runaways was recognised, it 
was only a small step forward from there to interfere in all fugitive slave 
cases. Many a consul took it for granted that any slave would be liberated 
by the authorities upon his application to them. Inevitably, many clashes 
occurred with the Ottoman authorities who were either unable or unwilling 
to meet the demands of manumission or to prevent the repossession of 
liberated slaves by their masters.*° For its part, the British government had 
a deliberately ambiguous attitude to the question of fugitive slaves in the 
Ottoman Empire. On the one hand, it was reluctant to relinquish the pri- 
vileges gained by its agents in the field, on the other, it did not want to 
give the impression that it was interfering with the status of slavery in the 
Empire, nor did it want its consulates be turned into asylums for fugitive 
slaves. It also declined to issue strict guidelines for the use of its officials 
and resisted all demands from them to do so, even after the signing of the 
Anglo-Ottoman Convention in 1880 when the number of fugitive slaves 
was on the increase. Thus, unlike the case of its nominal dependency 
Egypt, no formal manumission scheme followed the convention and no 
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*manumission bureaux’ were established in the Ottoman Empire. The result 
was unofficial, informal interference with the status of slavery. The Embassy 
and consular officials were left to use ‘their discretion’ in individual cases 
and to obtain the manumission of fugitive slaves who took refuge with them 
by employing their ‘good offices’ with the Ottoman authorities. 

We can see one of the earliest formulations of British policy on refugee 
slaves in a minute by W. H. Wylde which he wrote in August 1868 on a 
memorandum by Consul Reade of Cairo who complained of the 
difficulties of the consuls in obtaining, or rather ensuring, the liberty of 
such slaves. 


I am not aware that we have any well-founded right to interfere to 
require that liberty shall be granted to every slave that seeks the pro- 
tection of a British consulate ... it is only on the grounds of humanity 
that we are borne out in interfering in the case of Refugee Slaves. By 
the Turkish law a slave if ill-treated can I believe go before a ‘cadi’ or 
some other Turkish authority, and claim his freedom which is seldom 
refused if he has a good case against his master. We shall be perfectly 
justified in interfering and demanding the freedom of any slaves who 
have been illegally introduced into Turkey or Egypt subsequent to the 
Firmans abolishing the slave trade in 1857, but I think it is not advis- 
able that our consular agents in the East should become the Quixotic 
champions of every slave that may seek refuge in a British Consulate, 
and I would suggest that Mr Reade should be told to avoid, as far as 
practicable, interfering in the status of Domestic Slavery except in 
well-founded cases of cruelty ...*! 


Over the years similar ideas, cautioning the consuls but giving them a free 
hand where ill-treatment was concerned, were to be expressed in the 
instructions to British consular officials. For example, when he obtained 
the manumission of a black slave in August 1872, Consul Green of 
Damascus was told: 


in cases where slaves are notoriously ill-used by their masters, L[or]d 
Granville has no objection to H[er] M[ajesty]’s consular officers using 
their good offices with the Turkish authorities to procure their manu- 
mission or a change of masters, but you must bear in mind that 
H[er] M[ajesty}’s gov[ernmen]t have no Treaties with the Turkish 
gov[ernmen]t that would empower them to interfere with the status of 
slavery in Turkey and that British agents should not as a rule encourage 
slaves to look to them for interference or protection.” 
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Likewise, when in March 1879 Consul Dupuis of Benghazi complained 
that his consulate was 'constantly besieged by run away slaves', he was 
told: 


You will not be justified in applying to the Turkish authorities to 
manumit indiscriminately every slave who seeks refuge at your con- 
sulate, that is, only in cases of ill-treatment that you will be borne out in 
using your influence on their behalf. 


However, these cautionary words were simply nullified as literally all 
fugitive slaves took refuge with the consuls on the grounds of ill- 
treatment, with the result that the consuls had to interfere in many more 
cases than the Foreign Office intended. The more they were able to obtain 
manumission of slaves from the Ottoman authorities, the more slaves took 
refuge with them. Even if we accept that the great majority were eman- 
cipated by the Ottomans, a minority whose cases did not justify eman- 
cipation in the eyes of the local authorities stayed on in the consulates and 
were sometimes joined by slaves who had been set free but threatened 
with re-enslavement by their masters.^* In view of such difficulties, some 
consuls, for example, those in Benghazi and Tripoli and even in Istanbul at 
one point, tended no longer to send slaves to the local authorities but to 
keep them in the consulates pending their emancipation. In short, the 
British consulates became the very things they were meant not to be: 
asylums. 

Lack of precise instructions from London, on the one hand, and the 
increase in the number of refugee slaves, on the other, left the Embassy 
and consular officials in Istanbul in a somewhat bewildered state. As I 
have already pointed out, hard-pressed by the increasing demands for 
freedom by refugee slaves, in 1880 they saw the solution of the question in 
the liberation of black slaves en route from North Africa by the British 
authorities in Malta.” Now, it must be noted that not only black but also 
white slaves took refuge in the British Embassy and Consulate General in 
Istanbul and that, according to Dragoman Marinitch and Consul-General 
Fawcett, the Ottoman authorities were uncompromising where the whites 
were concerned, Fawcett was not very optimistic about the prospects of 
freedom for blacks in the long run either. He asserted that the black slaves 
whom he sent to the Police to be liberated were retaken by their masters 
outside the ‘Grand Zabtieh’ by connivance of the authorities ‘in nine cases 
out of ten’. Commenting that even though the Embassy had assured ‘a 
right of interference' on behalf of the fugitive black slaves which had not 
yet been disputed, Ambassador Layard asked for clearer instructions from 
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London in consequence of their numbers. Back in the Foreign Office, 
Wylde thought that when a white female slave took refuge in a British 
consulate she should be protected and, if ill-treated, ‘ought not to be given 
up, but should be liberated and disposed of, as far as possible, in accord- 
ance with her own wishes'. He could not see any reason why British 
action should be any different whether the slaves were black or white. As 
to the re-enslavement of the liberated blacks, he was of the opinion that it 
was impossible to prevent such occurrences unless the ex-slaves were 
removed to places beyond Ottoman jurisdiction but that would entail too 
great an expense upon the British. 

As no instruction appears to have been sent to Istanbul on the above 
occasion, Goschen, the new ambassador, wrote once again to London in 
August 1880, to ask for guidance on refugee slaves. Adopting a more 
legalistic attitude, he drew attention to the fact that the newly concluded 
convention which provided for the abolition of the trade in black slaves 
did not touch on the question of the mode of dealing with runaway domes- 
tic slaves. When a fugitive female slave came to the Embassy, Marinitch 
no longer sent her to the police, but found her a suitable refuge at the 
house of one of the Embassy cavasses or placed her ‘under the care of 
some respectable householder’. The system had worked well so far. 
However, he reminded London, the British action was founded on no 
legal basis, and that if one or two owners succeeded in obtaining the 
restitution of their slaves the whole system would be in danger of 
collapsing. Granville replied that British action had indeed no legal 
base and that it was impossible to lay down fixed rules for the guid- 
ance of consular officials 'in all cases where slaves seek their 
protection’. 

This was highly unsatisfactory. According to Goschen, more and more 
slaves applied to the Embassy, and it was by no means certain that ill- 
treatment alone prompted the escape of slaves. In October, Goschen 
pressed the matter further in more unequivocal terms: 


I am informed that the numbers, even during the last few days, have 
greatly increased, and it may very soon become impossible to place 
them anywhere. Of course they have to be fed in the interval ... as soon 
as no more places can be found the slaves will remain in the hands of 
the Embassy, and Her Majesty's Government will have to make up its 
mind what instructions to give & whether to refuse to take in the run- 
aways, or to maintain them, possibly in secret, at the public expense, or 
to take them as the Consul has attempted to do, to the Police 
Authorities, and request them to deal with them, relying on the 
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disposition of the Porte not to show indifference on a subject so deeply 
interesting to the European Public. 

. it is right to bear in mind that both the Diplomatic and Consular 
authorities have in this very delicate matter, but especially in regard to 
slaves not newly imported, to act almost without instructions, according 
to their discretion, and that they have to act without instructions because 
the whole question of domestic slavery in Turkey, and the attitude of 
England towards it, is beset with such difficulties and complications that 
apparently no instructions can be given.” 


Goschen's plea fell on very unmindful, if not totally deaf, ears in the 
Foreign Office. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the Assistant Under Secretary, noted 
in a minute that every nation, independent of treaty, had the right to carry 
on the slave trade and to recognise the status of slavery and that the 
Anglo-Ottoman treaty concerned itself with the slave trade not with 
domestic slavery. However, the Ottoman authorities were in the habit of 
liberating refugee slaves ‘in deference to the public opinion of Europe’ 
where ill-usage was involved. Merely reiterating the old policy lines about 
which Goschen and others were so resentful, he went on to say that this 
practice was not ‘founded on right but tolerance, and should be followed 
with discretion’. Oblivious of what the Ambassador was saying about the 
ill-treatment of fugitive slaves, he wrote that every effort should be used to 
‘obtain manumission where ili-usage is proved’ and the punishment of 
those who reduce them to slavery again should be insisted on.” 
Granville’s instructions to St John, the acting chargé d'affaires, closely 
mirrored Pauncefote's minute. Despite the challenge from Goschen, he 
stated that the British government did not feel in a position to issue more 
positive instructions for the guidance of the Embassy in the matter.?? 

Reluctance to issue precise instructions should not lead us to think that 
Britain had lost interest in the fate of refugee slaves after the above 
episode or given up bringing pressure to bear upon the Ottoman author- 
ities and desisted from interfering in the status of slavery. Quite the con- 
trary, but everything had to be done unofficially and informally. In this 
context, frequent use was made of public opinion as a threat to persuade 
Ottoman authorities. The following telegram sent to Goschen in cypher is 
typical of the British government's attitude when its agents met with 
difficulties in obtaining the manumission of a refugee slave: 


Inform Porte H[er] M[ajesty's] G[overnment] do not wish to raise any 
question of right in case of Circassian slave at Larissa Vice Consulate, 
but that it is so certain to excite public feeling in this country that they 
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trust Porte will take matter into their hands and grant immediate 
freedom of slave?! 


Thus, old instructions remained in force and slaves kept taking refuge with 
British officials. There is evidence that, in the absence of precise instruc- 
tions, the latter moved towards a closer cooperation — as indeed London 
desired them to do — with the Ottoman authorities and used their 'good 
offices' to good effect. In short, the system of unofficial interference did 
work. The most pressing problem of all — that is, how to accommodate and 
feed the refuge slaves — was solved in Istanbul by the creation of an 
asylum — of which we shall speak more — in 1882. Although they were 
under no treaty obligations, the police authorities regularly set free those 
domestic black slaves who took refuge in the British Embassy, either with 
or without certificates of manumission. Their cooperation was appreciated 
by Marinitch who wrote in 1887: 


no treaty stipulations can be invoked in their [refugee domestic slaves’ | 
favour, my action therefore, is always unofficial ... I help them in the 
best way I can and I must confess that the Police Authorities here do not 
thwart my unofficial action by throwing in the way gratuitous & need- 
less difficulties.’ 


As we have seen, British officials frequently mentioned the increase in 
the number of refugee slaves, but evidence as to the real numbers involved 
is very patchy. Therefore, it is difficult to make a quantitative evaluation. 
In other words, how many refugee domestic slaves were freed as a result 
of Anglo-Ottoman action and what was the proportion of slaves thus freed 
to the number of newly imported slaves who were liberated by the 
Ottoman authorities upon their entry into an Ottoman port cannot possibly 
be known for all of the Empire for the whole of the period between 1857 
and 1909, as data for both groups of emancipated slaves are extremely 
scanty. However, data for liberated refugee slaves in some individual 
towns, including Istanbul, do exist for a number of consecutive years, and 
in the case of Istanbul they overlap with the data for newly imported 
slaves emancipated by the police upon their entry into the port. 

In Benghazi, one of the major slave-exporting ports in North Africa, 
over 1600 slaves were emancipated in a period of two decades through the 
intercession of the British Consulate. 396 black slaves were housed by the 
Consul and were later emancipated by the local authorities over a period 
of five years between 1884 and 1888. This is an average of 79 slaves per 
annum, which rises to an annual 98 for the last three years of this short 
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period.? It is of course not at all sound to make any judgement based on 
such limited data. However, from a despatch of Consul Alvarez, we learn 
that the rise persisted into the six-year period between 1890 and 1895 
when 122 slaves per annum were manumitted making a total of 732 slaves 
in all. According to the same despatch, this number was more than halved 
for the eight-year period between 1896 and 1903 when a total of 426 
slaves were manumitted, or an annual average of 53 slaves. Together with 
the slaves liberated in the first five months of 1904, this last batch reaches 
a total of 477 in which males (248) are slightly more represented than 
females (229).*4 This last point shows that, although there may be a bias in 
the representation in favour of males who were largely employed outdoors 
and therefore had more opportunities to escape, the kind of male/female 
ratio which was hugely distorted in favour of females in the capital was 
not to be encountered in Benghazi. 

I was able to locate much-less-detailed data about the other important 
North African entrepót, Tripoli. Writing in March 1895, Thomas Jago, the 
British Consul General, remarked that an annual average of 144 slaves 
were emancipated during the fourteen years of the governor-generalship of 
Ahmed Rasim Pasa. This gives a total figure of 2016 slaves. However, 
Jago does not specify how many of these slaves were liberated as a result 
of British action, whereas in Benghazi all of them had been freed by the 
local government upon the application of the Consul, and the Benghazi 
figures do not include those slaves freed by the Ottoman authorities. 
Finally, most of the liberated slaves were females who had been brought 
into the province some years before. Male slaves, he writes, ‘on attaining 
years of discretion’ practically ceased to be slaves by ‘their own free will 
and action.” It seems that there were quite a few differences between the 
two African provinces despite the geographical proximity. 

In Istanbul, 820 black slaves were freed between 17 February 1881 and 
31 July 1889.5? The emancipated blacks were divided into three groups: 


1. Domestic slaves who sought the help of the British Embassy then 
freed by the police with or without the consent of their masters. 

2. Domestic slaves who applied directly to the police to be freed. 

3. Newly imported slaves who were seized and emancipated by the 
police upon their arrival in Istanbul. 


The lists of the last two groups of slaves were furnished by the police to 
the Embassy. 392 of the emancipated slaves belonged to the newly 
imported category and the rest — that is, 428 slaves — were domestics who 
were freed by Anglo-Ottoman action. In the second category, intercession 
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by the British Embassy accounted for the liberation of 344 slaves. The 
distribution of emancipated slaves according to the groups over the years 
can be seen from Table 7.1. 


Table 7.1 African slaves liberated in Istanbul between 7.2.1881 and 31.7.1889 


err A R 


7.2.81-215.84 1884* 1885 1886 1887 1888  1889** Total 


Group | 210 14 23 22 32 27 16 344 

Group 2 n.a. 8 17 48 3 8 nil 84 
5.5.81—12.5.83 

Group 3 17 76 47 26 76 98 52 392 

Total 227 98 87 96 ili 133 68 820 


*Last seven months. 
**First seven months. 


As to the male/female ratio, 128 of the liberated slaves were males as 
opposed to 692 females. This gives a percentage of 15.6 for males and 
gives substance to reports that most of the black slaves in the capital were 
female domestics. In the newly imported group the proportion of males 
was higher at 19.6 per cent, while in the two domestic groups it was lower 
at 11.9 per cent. The implications are that the males, who did not cover 
their bodies as the females did, were more easily detected by the police on 
their arrival and thus were overrepresented in the newly imported group 
or, as in Tripoli, that the males were less prone to apply to the authorities 
to obtain their manumissions and thus were underrepresented in the 
liberated domestic slave groups. These two implications need not, of 
course, be mutually exclusive. 

For the sake of comparison, it may be pointed out that a total of at least 
14 400 slaves were liberated in Egypt by the action of the Manumission 
Bureaux in the period between 4 August 1877 and 31 December 1886. 58 
Ottoman figures seem to be nowhere near the Egyptian ones even if such 
important towns as Jidda, Hudayda, Mecca and İzmir are taken into con- 
sideration. However, I was unable to locate data about these towns apart 
from reports of individual acts of emancipation by the government and 
returns about manumitted refugee slaves for short periods of time. There is 
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evidence that considerable numbers of slaves were sometimes eman- 
cipated by the government in these towns — for example, in 1889 
225 slaves were liberated in Mecca during a sweep which targeted the 
houses of the slave dealers? — but the intermittent nature of the data makes 
it difficult to estimate. Therefore, it may be very tentatively suggested that 
manumissions of both newly imported and fugitive black domestic slaves 
in the whole of the Ottoman Empire in the decade after the Anglo- 
Ottoman Convention of 1880 probably equalled the half of the Egyptian 
manumissions in the decade that followed the Anglo-Egyptian 
Convention. 

How much effect these manumissions, especially those of the domestic 
fugitive slaves, had in quantitative terms on dismantling the institution of 
slavery cannot be known at present without knowing about the total slave 
population of the Empire, or of any one city. But the flight of the domestic 
slaves was very important in social terms for it meant that slaves were 
effectively acting to change their status by seeking their freedom. It is true 
that in obtaining their freedom they were greatly helped by the benevolent 
Ottoman customs and that interference by the British consular agents 
accelerated the whole process by acting as a catalyst. However, there can 
be little doubt that the slaves themselves should be recognised as the prin- 
cipal actors in this fugitive slave episode, rather than as mere instruments 
in the hands of a great power against a crumbling empire or as creatures 
who passively waited to be manumitted by their masters in accordance 
with the custom. There is also evidence that slaves chose to take action to 
be free when it suited them most and on their own terms. 

We know that British officials in Malta were powerless to detain and 
liberate those black slaves on their way to Istanbul from Tripoli who 
refused to be freed by saying that they followed their masters willingly or 
that they were not slaves at all. The following deposition by a slave 
questioned by the police in Malta is typical of many others: 


Hawa: I am going to Constantinople with my master. This is my master 
(Fahri Effendi) he bought me but I do not know what is the price he 
paid. I was brought from Bornu to Tripoli about 2 years ago. I was kept 
in a house. I wish however to accompany my master. He bought me as 
soon as I arrived at Tripoli. He always treated me well. 


When master and slave were so closely in unison there was not much that 
the British authorities of Malta could do but to allow them to proceed. 
However, besieged by slaves seeking their intercession in order to be 
freed, British consular and embassy officials in Istanbul, too, were 
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justified, from their point of view when they observed that slaves could be 
freed more easily by the authorities in Malta. Hence the insoluble con- 
troversy. The following is another piece of the slaves’ own narrative, this 
time a petition by twenty-six slaves in Istanbul to Consul General Fawcett, 
which makes a quite different reading: 


It is humbly submitted to Y.E. that, as previously stated, the 
undersigned were slaves in the houses of different persons at Stamboul, 
that 8 or 9 months ago we had recourse to Y.E. that your influence 
might be used in obtaining our liberty, and that by your orders we 
were sent to the Ministry of Police, where we were completely 
neglected in the Mussafir Khane, without daily rations and suffering 
great misery. We again have recourse to Y.E.'s compassion and request 
you to use your influence to save us from slavery and to obtain our 
liberation.9! 


It simply did not occur to Fawcett and others in Istanbul that slaves 
who so anxiously sought their freedom in Istanbul could evade or 
turn down liberation in Malta. However, this was the reality: slaves in 
Malta were at the beginning of their ‘careers’, they did not wish to forsake 
an opportunity to go to the largest urban centre in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. where they knew or hoped they could improve their 
lives. 


THE CARE OF EMANCIPATED SLAVES 


Who took care of emancipated slaves in the late Ottoman Empire? And 
how? The obvious first answer to these questions is that they themselves 
did. There is also evidence that they did so in an organised manner. 
Second, the Ottoman and foreign governments and, to a lesser extent, mis- 
sionary bodies did. As we have seen, the numbers of the emancipated 
were not huge, but they were big enough to induce the Ottoman gov- 
ernment to take action. The British government, too, was directly involved . 
despite all its reservations, and in the case of Tripoli, towards the 
end of the period, in fact a few years before they occupied it, the 
Italians took a closer interest in the fate of freed slaves in the 
province.” 

Many sources speak of a remarkable organisation which belonged to 
the freed black slaves and slaves in Istanbul. There are some indications 
that there were similar organisations in other Ottoman cities, however, the 
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Istanbul organisation is the best-attested. Garnett, who left a perceptive 
account of this organisation, writes that it was formed ‘for mutual defence 
and protection, not only against the tyranny of masters and mistresses, but 
against sickness and other accidents of life'. The organisation was 
divided into a number of local lodges. It is not known whether any of them 
had a superior position vis-à-vis the others. It is not impossible that the 
lodges acted quite independently of each other and that in this sense there 
were many little organisations, not just one; or, alternatively, they 
operated in a loose alliance. What is more certain is that the lodges had the 
very same structure and that once a year on the first day of May (Rumi) 
members of many lodges would come together to hold big celebrations in 
various localities of Istanbul.“ 

Each lodge had a president who was a freed female slave and who kept 
her post for life.“ She was variously called kolbaşı or godia/godya. The 
kolbaşı was a powerful figure who combined in her person the dual func- 
tions of union leader and priestess of a religious cult whose chief deity 
was worshipped under such names as Yavroubé, Yarrabox, and Yavru Bey 
(that is, Infant Lord in Turkish, obviously a corruption of the others). In 
her temporal capacity, the kolbag: would purchase the liberty of slaves 
who were on bad terms with their owners, receive in her lodge freed black 
females who were sick or unemployed, and would find employment for 
them by acting as broker for those persons who sought the services of 
freed slaves, mainly as cooks. The funds came as subscriptions in cash or 
in kind from both the slave and the liberated black population. Because of 
the nature of the cult to whose rites males were not admitted, males were 
also excluded from the organisation although they received aid when in 
need.? Writing in 1911, Ferriman points out that the kolbaşı no longer 
purchased the freedom of slaves but that help was still given to the sick 
and needy. 

As to the cult, it was correctly recognised as having its roots in Africa 
and was sometimes identified as a form of voodoo. As Garnett puts it: 


This Negro Association forms also a centre of reunion for the 
observance of those superstitious rites which its members have brought 
with them from their native land, and which they still cherish 
notwithstanding their profession of the Moslem faith. 


The name Yavroubé and its variants are, of course, very suggestive of 
the West African Yoruba. It is not wholly improbable that some Yoruba 
slaves found their way to Istanbul via Tripoli. For example, Fisher and 
Fisher note that a Baptist missionary called Bowen had seen a Yoruba 
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woman in the coastal region of West Africa who said she had returned 
home from Istanbul."? However, I am unaware that a deity with an ident- 
ical name to the ethno-linguistic group existed.” In any case, it should be 
stressed that, as slaves were derived from different tribes, their beliefs 
were likely to be composite rather than peculiar to a single tribe. On the 
other hand, the question of its origins notwithstanding, we know more 
about the practice of the actual cult in Istanbul. 

Davey says that the priestess, who inhabited a temple decorated with 
bones, locks of hair, stuffed and live snakes, was believed to be inspired 
by the devil/deity with a gift of prophecy, and that as a diviner she was 
held in great esteem by the Turkish women, too.? Leylâ Hanım attests 
that some local women asked the godyas/kolbaşıs about the future,” and 
Tugay calls the godyas the ‘hierophants’ of a voodoo cult.” Garnett is 
more specific about the rites and says that Yavroubé periodically 
incarnated in the priestess. On such occasions, the kolbag: summoned her 
congregation to take part in the ceremonies. The black females attended 
the ceremonies in the hope of being chosen as the ‘spiritual bride’ of the 
deity. The apartment of the priestess was decorated 'in the fashion of a 
nuptial chamber’. Amid the sounds of percussion instruments the &olbaşı 
worked herself 'into a kind of ecstatic convulsion': 


It is at this moment that the pretended incarnation of Yavroubé takes 
place, and that the devotees, who are in a similar state of delirium, hear 
him call the name of her whom he has chosen as his bride. When the 
paroxysm of excitement has somewhat subsided, sherbet is handed 
round to the assembly, who afterwards sit down to a repast ...7° 


In the annual festival of 1 May, which in all probability was a spring 
festival, much dancing and merrymaking would take place. The black 
female troops under their kolbaşıs would convene outdoors in the parks and 
commons of the city, demarcate an area with stones to have some privacy, 
and defend it if necessary against the intruders. Then they would sing in a 
chorus, dance and eat the special dishes they had prepared for the day.” 

There is evidence in the shape of Leylá's and Tugay's accounts that the 
masters very much abhorred the organisation of black females. Leylá says 
that the naive and ignorant young slaves were corrupted and exploited by 
the ablas (experienced freed female slaves) and the godyas. In the same 
vein, Tugay has claimed that the godyas: 


skilfully appropriated each new member's money, ostensibly for the 
expenses of the cult. Although slaves were allowed pocket-money it 
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was never enough to satisfy the godya's greed. Under the influence of 
the cult many girls became unreliable and hysterical.” 


The state, too, had its own reasons to be discontented with the kolbaşıs and 
their organisation. 

On 12 June 1806, possibly upon the May Day celebrations, a group of 
five black females was exiled to Bursa. One of them was a kolbaşı called 
Saliha. Saliha and her friends’ offence was to ‘assemble forty or fifty 
black females and commit shameful acts (biedebane hareket) in 
Üsküdar' 7* On 30 December 1817, another kolbagi, who had remarkably 
kept her non-Islamic name, Tunbuti, was similarly exiled to Bursa. 
Tunbuti was not accompanied by anyone into exile and her offence seems 
to have been a personal one. She was stated to have shown ‘negligence 
and laxitude in the duties assigned to her’ as well as ‘disobedience to the 
authorities'. In the absence of further documentation, there is no way of 
knowing at present what these duties were, or rather what the state's 
expectations from Tunbuti were, but the fact that they are mentioned indi- 
cates that the kolbasis had certain responsibilities to the authorities.” 
Finally, in August 1827, the Kad: of Varna acknowledged the arrival in his 
town of some black kolbagis as exiles from Istanbul. Their offence was to 
have organised in their houses special days, called ‘Arab weddings’ (Arab 
dügünü, that is, wedding of blacks) and to have commited improper acts 
such as playing instruments and playing with fire.39 Thus, there can be 
little doubt that the pagan customs and ceremonies of the blacks were 
offensive to the Muslim establishment. However, the fact that the black 
females’ organisation itself was not suppressed indicates that the state, 
notwithstanding its socio-religious qualms, had to live with it and tolerate 
it for reasons which remain not entirely clear but are possibly related to 
the kolbagis' function as intermediaries between freed domestic labour and 
employers, as well as to their role as superintendents of the affairs of the 
freed black community. 

When the black slave trade was prohibited in 1857, the Ottoman 
government instructed the provincial administrators to see to it that the 
black slaves who would be freed after the prohibition took effect were 
placed in 'appropriate households' as domestic servants to prevent them 
from falling into destitution.?! Indeed, many of the emancipated slaves, 
whether seized by the authorities on arrival at an Ottoman town or liber- 
ated after they became fugitives, were employed as domestics, sometimes 
in the households of their former owners.® Individual Ottoman officials 
themselves and local notables were often beneficiaries of such freed 
domestic labour. The increase in the number of the liberated slaves, on 
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the other hand, necessitated more government action, both in providing 
shelter for the liberated slaves and in finding employment for them. In 
fact, for many an Ottoman local administrator, the question was not so 
much that of the liberation of slaves as it was that of the care and disposal 
of the freed slaves. The biggest problem they met with was financial, and 
the fact that the Viláyets of Tripoli, the Hijaz and the Yemen — all large 
slave entrepóts with big slave populations of their own — were among the 
poorest in the Empire could not help but aggravate it. They constantly 
sought the help of Istanbul while they strived, as much as they could, to 
solve the problem locally. 

In 1877, the Váli of the Yemen informed Istanbul of the seizure in 
Hudayda of eighteen male and twenty-two female slaves who had been 
newly imported and subsequently employed as servants in the households 
of government officials and prominent inhabitants. Knowing that the dis- 
posal of the freed slaves locally in this manner would be increasingly 
difficult in future, the Váli asked for funds from Istanbul to provide for the 
freed slaves until employment could be found for them. Upon the Grand 
Vezir's recommendation, the Sultan ordered the sending of funds to 
Yemen, although no mention was made to a specific sum, Faced with the 
same problem, the authorities in the Hijaz appear to have attempted to lean 
more on local sources by hiring out the freed slaves. In June 1879, James 
Zohrab, the British Consul in Jidda, reported that upon his suggestion the 
Governor General had put a new system into use to dispose of the freed 
slaves. According to this, freed slaves were taken care of by the govern- 
ment in a depot until they were hired out to the locals. Persons who hired a 
freed slave had to pay a fee of 5 silver Mecidiyes (100 kurug/aboui 
19 shillings) to the authorities and a salary of 15 kuruş a month to the 
freed slave for the first year. They also had to undertake to treat and clothe 
them well and to show them to the authorities at fixed intervals.*4 I was 
unable to come across documents showing how the system performed in 
Jidda and for how long; however, the Jidda authorities were not the only 
ones who tried to secure the future well-being of freed slaves, as we are 
shortly to see in the case of Benghazi. Before that it should be noted that 
the most obvious problem was fraud by the persons who hired the freed - 
slaves. Not infrequently, they treated these freed slaves as if they were not 
freed at all, and sometimes sold them again into slavery. There is also evi- 
dence that such persons were able to escape punishment because of lack of 
proper legislation. For example, in September 1898, the Interior Ministry 
informed the Council of State that certain individuals in the Yemen were 
selling freed slaves entrusted to them into slavery. When the matter was 
brought to the notice of the special First Instance Court of Slave Trade 
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Cases in Hudayda, the Court could do nothing because its duties were 
limited to liberating the newly imported slaves and to punishing their 
importers. When the Council of State sought the opinion of the Justice 
Ministry, it was told in December 1901 that as there were no regular 
courts in the Yemen apart from the aforementioned court, the Seriat courts 
should be instructed to punish the culprits as frauds in accordance with the 
Ottoman Penal Code. Despite the subscription to the idea of Said Paşa, the 
Grand Vezir, Abdülhamid II declined to issue his consent to it.® 

In April 1884, the Váli of Benghazi wrote to the Interior Ministry that 
some blacks who had already been freed by the Ottoman authorities there 
were still taking refuge in the British Consulate and that ‘they were being 
given to here and there by that office against the agreement and custom 
(hilaf-1 ahd ve usül) and they were being reduced again into slavery'. To 
protect the freed slaves from re-enslavement, and to implement the orders 
of the Sultan about their maintenance and care, the Vildyet prepared a plan 
in which the £olbaşı of Benghazi also played a part. According to this, the 
freed slaves, who were to be housed in the kolbasi’s house, would be allo- 
cated a daily sum of 60 para (l'h kuruş) per slave under the name of 
‘prison allowance’ from the day they began their stay there until they were 
given into marriage or hired out as servants. Persons hiring them had to 
give written guarantees that they would treat them well and would not 
again reduce them to slavery. A special register would be kept showing 
the names of the freed slaves, the dates of their manumission and of their 
stay in the £olbaşı's house, and the names of persons who employed them. 
To reduce the expenses, the Viláyet also proposed the employment of 
freed males in such public works as salt transportation. However, there 
were no funds allocated to such use in the annual budget of the Vildyet. 
Requesting authorisation for the plan, the Vali wrote that if the annual 
prison allowance of the province was increased from 25 000 to 30 000 
kurug, the difference would be enough to take care of the freed slaves. 
When the matter was brought to his notice, Abdülhamid II endorsed the 
plan, and finding the requested sum not enough for the purpose, increased 
it from 5000 to 10 000 kuruş. Moreover, aware of the economic state of 
the province, he ordered that freed slaves should be brought over to Izmir 
and Istanbul to save them from a prolonged stay and certain penury in the 
province. Once in Izmir and Istanbul, the males would be enrolled in 
military bands and artisan battalions, and the females would be employed 
as salaried domestic servants.9? 

The funding was never enough, even though there is evidence that the 
Benghazi authorities used the rest of the prison allowance in addition to 
the 10 000 Kuruş allocated to the freed slaves. From another document we 
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learn that the total prison allowance of Benghazi was reduced from 
30 000 to 18 000 and then to 12 000 kuruş although the nominal share of 
the freed slaves remained constant at 10 000. In October 1890, Benghazi 
wrote to Istanbul pointing out that 12 000 was not quite enough to cover 
the expenses and asking for a further 6400 until the end of the current 
financial year. This time the Sultan declined to issue his approval and in 
line with his previous policy ordered the sending of 'as many as possible' 
blacks to be enrolled in the army in Istanbul.®” 

Ottoman efforts to find a solution to the problem of the care of liberated 
slaves gained new momentum with the signing of the General Act of the 
Brussels Conference in July 1890. The Act stipulated that the signatory 
powers would extend their protection to the missionary bodies ‘without 
distinction of creed’ (Article 2), and that they would favour ‘the 
foundation of establishments of refuge for women and of education for 
liberated children’ in their possessions in Africa (Article 88). For 
Abdülhamid II in his role as the Caliph, this was a very nasty combination 
and meant nothing less than the establishment of asylums by Christian 
missionaries. Writing to his Council of Ministers on 30 June 1890, shortly 
before the Act was signed, he pointed out that the majority of the 
inhabitants of the Sudan and Bornu were Muslim. He reminded the 
ministers that by the same token, the Ottoman government could, as one of 
the signatories, send preachers to Africa 'to protect the religious firmness' 
of the Sudanese and other Islamic peoples 'from the deceptions of the 
European missionaries', and that it ought to establish asylums for freed 
women (darülâcezeler) and educational institutions for freed children 
(darülterbiyeler) where they were needed.89 

The Ottoman government was pressed into action when such religious 
concerns were coupled with the usual British remonstrances urging the 
Porte to improve the conditions of freed slaves.” From another series of 
documents we learn that, at the end of 1890, the Ottoman government 
decided to establish 'guest-houses' for freed slaves in Benghazi, Tripoli, 
Jidda, Hudayda and Istanbul, and that the province of Aydin in Western 
Anatolia played a central role in the long-term care of freed slaves. 
Sticking to his old view that the freed slaves could be better employed and 
cared for in Anatolia and Istanbul, Sultan Abdülhamid took a personal 
interest in implementing this plan. According to this, all the *guest-houses' 
with the exception of Istanbul were to be no more than detention centres 
which would give temporary shelter to freed slaves and then send them on 
to a bigger one in İzmir in Aydin province. While they were lodged in the 
İzmir guest-house, the male freed slaves would be enrolled in vocational 
schools, artisan battalions, and military music bands, and the females 
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would be placed in Muslim households as salaried servants. But *most of 
them' were to be married to each other and then to be settled on the 
'empty state lands' suitable for agriculture in the interior of the Aydin 
Vildyet. They were also to be provided with small houses to live in. 

In December 1890, the Interior Ministry asked the opinion of the Váli of 
Aydin as to the expenses to be incurred. The Váli replied that there would 
be no need to build a guest-house if the newly-built, but empty building of 
the Imperial Lycée (Mekteb-i Sultani) was allocated to the School of Arts 
and Crafts (Mekteb-i Sanayi). In this way, up to 200 male and female 
slaves could be lodged in the old building of the Mekteb-i Sanayi which 
was in need of some repair. According to him, the Viláyet was, at that 
time, busy with settling some immigrants; building houses for them was 
costing 1500 kuruş and providing them with oxen, agricultural tools and 
some basic furniture another 1500. He pointed out that the same figure 
would be valid for the freed black slaves. As the number of freed slaves 
coming to Izmir was unknown, he refrained from giving any estimate as to 
the management expenses of the guest-house. When the matter was 
brought before his consideration, the Sultan found the proposed expenses 
for settling the freed slaves too high. He was of the opinion that the same 
houses could be built in an orderly fashion for less, and ordered the estab- 
lishment of a special commission under the presidency of the Aydin Váli 
to provide the necessary funds locally by public subscription. However, he 
gave his consent to the use of the old building of the Mekteb-i Sanayi as a 
guest-house.?! It should be noted here that there was at least one precedent 
for the idea of marrying freed slaves to each other and employing them in 
agriculture. This happened in 1848 when Sultan Abdülmecid freed some 
seventy slaves sent to him by the ruler of Bornu and ordered that they 
should be married to each other and be employed on the farms belonging 
to the crown to protect them from destitution.” Thus, it is just possible 
that Abdülhamid was falling back on tradition in attempting to solve the 
problem of the freed slaves. 

The scheme made progress as planned. As early as June 1891, 
Wratislaw, the British Acting Consul General in Izmir, reported that the 
commodious building of the ‘Ecole des Arts et des Métiers! had, for some 
time, been set aside as an asylum for manumitted African slaves, although 
it had no residents yet.” Similarly, Consul General Moore of Tripoli 
reported in the same month that Ahmed Rasim Paga, the Váli, had taken 
measures to improve the condition of freed slaves there ‘until they can be 
disposed of in accordance with the instructions of the Porte’. A suitable 
house had been secured, 'well-lighted and ventilated, to which the 
ex-slaves have been removed, and the food and sleeping accommodation 
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provided are quite satisfactory.’ He reported that at the time there were 
only six inmates, all females, as the men found employment 'almost 
immediately on liberation' ?* In May 1893, Ambassador Ford reported that 
the Ottoman Minister of the Interior had instructed the Benghazi 
authorities to improve the ‘house of detention’ there which was used ‘in 
lieu of the Asylum which no longer exists' or to hire another building if it 
could not be put into a satisfactory condition for the 'reception of the 
emancipated negresses pending their transfer to the Smyrna Asylum' ?? 

But how successful was the scheme? It seems that at the beginning of 
the project some provincial authorities took Sultan Abdülhamid's order 
verbatim and sent to Izmir all kinds of freed Africans, including already 
married and long-settled ones. When this caused inconveniences and com- 
plaints, Abdülhamid clarified his orders and instructed them to send only 
unmarried Africans after they had been duly manumitted.?$ On the other 
hand, there are indications that not many freed slaves were lodged in the 
İzmir guest-house until 1893 when proper funds were provided by 
Istanbul. In May 1893, the Council of State deliberated once more on the 
scheme. Writing to the Ministry of the Interior, the Váli of Aydin had 
asked for 15 000 kuruş to repair the guest-house and stated that as it was 
impossible to collect funds locally he needed some money to run it. At the 
time there were only a few blacks in the guest-house, but he said that he 
expected 60 ex-slaves to be lodged there ‘every month’ in future and that 
at 6 kuruş per person per day he needed 10 800 kuruş to run the house. 
Apart from being an estimate, this calculation does not, of course, give 
any indication of the real numbers to be lodged, but simply means that the 
Váli was presuming that at any given time there would be 60 residents in 
the guest-house. Finding this amount too high, the Council of State delib- 
erated that 5000 per month would be sufficient. Upon the Grand Vezir's 
recommendation the Sultan gave his consent to it.” Thus, it is difficult to 
make an evaluation of the scheme's success as it is not known how many 
ex-slaves were brought to Izmir, and still less how many of them were 
eventually settled in the interior of the Aydin Viláyet as cultivators. 
However, it should be noted that in modern Turkey there are agricultural 
black communities only in the lands of the former Aydin Viláyet, in and 
around such towns as Bayındır, Tire, and Torbalı in the Little Menderes 
valley. The names of some of these black villages such as Yeniciftlik 
(New Farm), Yenikóy (New Village) and Haskóy (Royal Village) are cer- 
tainly suggestive of the fact that they were purpose-built settlements for 
the freed blacks and that the scheme went ahead after all. 

As we have seen, the Ottoman government had decided to found 
a guest-house in the capital too. In April 1891, the Council of State 
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discussed the issue. As the guest-house was meant to be under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of the Police, its opinion had been sought by the 
Ministry of the Interior. The Ministry of Police replied that, instead of 
building a guest-house, a building should be hired temporarily as it was 
not known how many freed slaves would be lodged in it and that this 
could not be known before a few more years passed. In the meantime, 
funds totalling 20 000 kurus per annum would be needed to run the house. 
Upon the recommendation of the Grand Vezir, Abdülhamid consented to 
the proposed increase in the annual budget of the Ministry of the Police.” 

The state of affairs depicted by the above documents does not conform 
with what we know to be the situation in Istanbul from the British records. 
Above all, the Ministry of Police should have had a fairly good idea as to 
the numbers of the freed slaves to be lodged in the guest-house, as starting 
from February 1881 it had in fact been keeping the records of freed slaves 
in Istanbul. Second, it knew of the existence of an asylum where fugitive 
black slaves were cared for under the supervision of Dragoman Marinitch. 
And third, as can be seen from what follows, it was most probably the 
Ministry of Police itself, not the British, who paid the rent of Marinitch's 
asylum! 

London became aware of the existence of an asylum under the aegis of 
the British Embassy in Istanbul for the first time in 1884, two years after 
its establishment. On 30 July 1884, the Dragoman wrote that, upon the 
increase in the numbers of the fugitive black slaves after the Convention 
of 1880, he had found it necessary: 


to establish a home for them, where they are lodged & boarded for two 
or three days until I can find them a suitable situation in a Mussulman 
family. There too they wait for their certificate of manumission which I 
endeavour to obtain for them either from the Minister of Police or their 
masters themselves according to the circumstances. 9 


In the years to come, Marinitch kept referring to this home for freed slaves 
as ‘our asylum’, and the Foreign Office bureaucrats naturally assumed that 
it was the British Embassy who paid for it and so continued to approve the 
Dragoman’s activities in dealing with what they considered a delicate 
question. 

In August 1888, weary of sharing the same residence with fugitive 
slaves and of the constant friction with the local authorities, Donald 
Cameron, the British Consul in Benghazi, asked the permission of the 
Foreign Office to make a departure in dealing with the question of fugitive 
slaves. The Consulate, he wrote, had been used exclusively as a slave 
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home, it was in need of repair and under the system hitherto adopted he 
could have ‘no peace or privacy, and little cleanliness’. The solution was 
to show more confidence in the local authorities. He was more forth- 
coming in a private letter to Sir Clement Hill of the African Department: 


During the long fight this house was a stronghold, but the battle is now 
won, as it appears to me to be a needless abuse of victory to continue to 
give prompt asylum to every vagabond negro & to have no confidence 
in the local authorities .... Can I be trusted to make a new departure, 
have peace with the local authorities & attend quietly to my other 
regular consular work?!9? 


In fact, Cameron's plan was simple and involved sending fugitive slaves 
directly to the local authorities to be freed without giving them any 
refuge. ? It was met with dismay by the Istanbul Embassy as it would 
undermine the system already established there. Marinitch, the Dragoman 
found it ‘very objectionable’ and pointed out that Cameron should be very 
careful in ‘adopting a new system not to form a precedent’ as the present 
good relations with the local authorities could be strained any time in the 
future. He advised that Cameron should rent a small house and use it as a 
refuge for fugitive slaves, and that the daily allowance of 1s 6d per slave 
granted by the British government would suffice for ‘paying the house rent 
and defraying the expenses of the slaves' board." !% 

Persuaded that Cameron was trying to make a contrast of his friendship 
with the Ottoman authorities and Ambassador White's friction with them, 
the Foreign Office in October 1888 instructed the Consul to 'adopt the 
system whfich] has been successfully tried at Constantinople’ .! Towards 
the end of 1888, the Consul did as instructed and rented a house for £10 a 
year and wrote back that he could actually run it for less than 1s 6d per slave 
per day if he was granted a lump sum of 2s 6d per slave. Only then, in 
March 1891, during a Foreign Office consultation on Cameron’s request, 
did it become apparent to the bureaucrats there that the rent of the Istanbul 
asylum was paid ‘by the Turkish authorities no charge for it appearing in the 
Constantinople records’. H. P. Anderson, the Superintendent of the Consular 
and African Department, jotted somewhat deploringly: 


We can hardly now recede from the authority given to Mr Cameron as 
regards the house but as regards the 2s 6d a head I would prefer ... an 
instruction to Mr Cameron to keep an account of the actual expenditure, 
say for six months, for each slave brought to the consulate. This would 
give us material for judging of the propriety of a charge of 2s 6d.'° 
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Thus it seems that the Ottoman government was not the only one which 
had a poor notion of what was being done by its officials to free black 
slaves and to take care of them. 


8 Conclusion 


By the early 1800s the domain of slavery in the Ottoman Empire had 
already contracted as the military, agricultural and industrial branches of 
slavery encountered in the so-called Classical period were either already 
defunct or fast becoming extinct. However, as an institution slavery was 
still very much alive and there was little change in the practice of slavery 
in the first decades of the nineteenth century as opposed to the practice in 
the Classical period of the Empire as far as the application of the Seriat 
which determined the functioning of slavery as a system to a great extent 
was concerned. A non-Muslim prisoner of war could still be legally 
enslaved, as could a rebellious non-Muslim subject of the Empire. There 
were even communities (Yezidis) who, being pagan, were never granted 
protected minority status and were thus left vulnerable to enslavement by 
their neighbours. The Ottomans were also recipients of a small number of 
slaves sent from their dependencies and friendly lesser states as tribute 
and gifts. However, most Ottoman slaves in this period were indirectly 
acquired through the trade rather than through the employment of these 
methods of enslavement as a mechanism of direct acquisition. 

The Ottoman government was also concerned to see to it that slaves 
offered for sale in the markets were not illegally enslaved and that the 
taxes on slave sales due to the state were properly paid. In supervising 
slave sales the government's ally was none other than the Slave-Dealers' 
Guild which benefited from the monopolistic rights accorded to it. But this 
symbiotic relationship showed signs of strain, possibly because of a 
decrease in slave supplies leading to high prices in the early nineteenth 
century, and finally broke down with the closing down of the Slave 
Market in Istanbul in 1846. We have also seen in the case of the pro- 
hibition of the slave trade to Egypt that the Ottoman government could 
take action against a branch of the slave trade without any anti-slavery | 
sentiment or pressure from abroad when its interests compelled it to do so. 

With the reform movement of the Tanzimat a number of changes came 
about. From the Crimean War onwards, the Ottomans did not enslave 
prisoners of war or enemy subjects and when such cases happened they 
were treated by the government as kidnapping. Similarly, the enslavement 
of rebellious non-Muslim subjects came to an end when the classical zimmi 
status itself was abrogated with the ferman of 1856. At another level, 
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Tanzimat centralisation disrupted local balances and prevented the local 
warlords in such remote corners of the Empire as northern Mesopotamia 
from enslaving non-Muslims. Thus, the Ottomans became increasingly 
dependent on the slave trade to continue slavery in their empire and in 
that quarter things looked brighter for Ottoman slavery as there was a tem- 
porary increase in the slave trade in both of its branches, the African and 
the Caucasian, in the earlier decades of the Tanzimat. The result of such an 
increase must have been a latter-day expansion in the employment of 
slaves. It should be noted here that most slaves in the late Empire were 
employed as domestics but some, especially in the provinces, were 
employed outdoors. 

Concomitant with the Tanzimat was the British involvement with 
Ottoman slavery and the slave trade. Consistent with their official policy 
of suppressing the slave trade by the use of naval patrols through bilateral 
agreements with foreign governments rather than meddling openly with 
their internal affairs by pressing for abolition, the British made an attempt 
to secure Ottoman cooperation in the suppression of the slave trade as 
early as 1840. Likewise, in the years to come, the British government 
never asked the central Ottoman government to abolish slavery itself. In 
fact, if the abolition of slavery in the Ottoman Empire was a British policy 
goal — there are signs that it was — it remained undeclared, certainly at 
Istanbul. Things were different with the nominally Ottoman province of 
Egypt, where the British had undertaken a full-blooded attempt, both 
before and after the British occupation, to persuade the Khedive to abolish 
slavery in his dominions by decree. However, this was not to be, mainly 
because of fears of upsetting Egypt's Muslim inhabitants by offending 
their religious sensibilities. On the other hand, there was de facto British 
interference in the status of slavery in the Ottoman Empire: the British 
consuls gave refuge to fugitive slaves and were instructed by London to 
use their good offices to secure their freedom from the Ottoman 
authorities. 

As to Ottoman policy in regard to slavery and the slave trade in the 
Tanzimat period, it can be asserted with hindsight that there were two 
major policy breaks. The first occurred in 1857 when the Ottoman gov- 
ernment prohibited the black slave trade in a blanket manner. Previous to 
that occasion, concerned ultimately about the institution of slavery itself, 
the Ottomans had been careful not to harm the continuation of slave sup- 
plies to the Empire. The Crimean War and the subsequent entry of the 
Ottoman Empire into the European state system signalled a new era in 
which the Ottomans came to be heavily dependent on political and 
financial support from Britain and France. In such a climate, to prohibit 
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the black slave trade seemed a reasonable price to satisfy the British and to 
a lesser extent the French who had pressed for such a concession. 
Moreover, Ottoman statesmen themselves were of the opinion that, unlike 
the Circassians, the black slaves who were imported to the Empire 
received no benefit from the slave trade. One is left wondering what would 
have been the outcome if the Ottoman élite had had the custom of inter- 
marriage with the blacks instead of the Circassians. Nevertheless, with the 
general prohibition of 1857 the first steps to dismantle black slavery were 
taken and the Ottomans notified the British that black slavery was destined 
to disappear in the Empire. This in turn raised expectations in the British 
camp that the abolition of black slavery was in the offing. By acceding to 
the demands of the British, the Ottomans had two significant gains: they 
were able to ease up pressure to sign a bilateral convention and they were 
able to convey to the British the importance of Circassian slavery and the 
slave trade to the upper classes in the Empire. 

The second major policy break occurred with regard to the Circassian 
slave trade and slavery after the mass immigration of the Circassians to the 
Empire in the 1860s. While very tolerant of the Circassian slave trade 
when the Circassians were still in the Caucasus, the Ottomans changed 
their policy after the immigration and moved to restrict the slave trade in 
Circassians and even to dismantle Circassian slavery. This change of 
policy was all the more drastic as there was not a perceptible change in the 
meantime in the Ottoman habits of employing Circassian females in their 
harems and intermarrying with them. The answer to the question posed 
by this situation can be found in the Ottoman desire to prevent the re- 
exportation of Circassian slaves from the central Ottoman lands to the out- 
lying, semi-independent or nominal provinces of the Empire, foremost 
among them Egypt, and also in an attempt — which probably involved the 
undermining of the authority of the Circassian chiefs — to assimilate the 
‘alien’ Circassian slavery system. 

During the reign of Abdülhamid II, the anti-slavery policies of the 
Ottoman government developed in the Tanzimat years were continued. 
Prompted by the action of the reform party which brought him to power 
and then fell out with him, the Sultan renewed the black slave trade pro- . 
hibition in 1877 in the First Constitutional Period, and there is no reason to 
assume that he thought differently from his opponents where the import of 
new slaves was concerned. However, aware of the legal complications 
which the enforcement of such a decision would entail, the Sultan opposed 
the manumission of existing slaves on this occasion as he did later on. 
Like the men of the Tanzimat before him, he adhered to the policy of 
enforcing the prohibition of the slave trade. Thus, in his reign a convention 
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for the suppression of the African slave trade was finally signed with 
Britain and, after at least two attempts by the Porte, he endorsed the 
passing of a special law in 1889 which made it possible for the regular 
courts to deal witb the cases of slave trading in Africans. The international 
Anti-Slavery Conference of Brussels of 1890 simply confirmed the 
Ottoman position. The fact that personal leanings did not play a big part in 
the choice of the Ottoman policy is clear from the dealings of the Young 
Turks with regard to Circassian slavery in 1909. Like the Tanzimat men 
and the Sultan whom they criticised freely as an apologist for slavery, they 
had to limit their action, at least on paper, to the prohibition of the slave 
trade and to concede that slavery was a legally recognised category by the 
holy law of the Empire, the Seriat. 

Quite independently of the Ottoman government's anti-slavery policies 
and of the British involvement which prompted them, Ottoman slavery 
continued to function according to a number of rules of which many were 
shaped by tradition and usage rather than by strict legal practice. One of 
these customs urged the manumission of a slave after he or she had served 
a certain number of years and another condoned the escape of a slave who 
was badly treated or kept in slavery longer than custom demanded. When 
some of the slaves who ran away on these grounds ended up taking refuge 
in the British consulate and to a lesser extent other foreign consulates, and 
obtained their emancipation through their intercession, a new development 
came about which was largely unforeseen and unplanned. No longer 
content to wait to be emancipated by their masters, slaves availed them- 
selves of the benevolent attitude of the Ottoman authorities and increas- 
ingly took matters into their own hands by becoming fugitives. After they 
obtained their emancipation they were the chief architects of their own 
lives, for better or for worse. That is what freedom meant, as it still does. 
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